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WE have at the present day a large body of writers on a 
subject commonly known as.Political Economy. This term is, 
‘etymologically considered, entirely inadequate to give any 
proper conception of the exact nature of the subject, and 


many attempts have therefore been made to find a more suit- — 


able name. That these attempts have failed will not seem 
wonderful, if we reflect that there has been no complete agree- 
ment as to what the thing is to which the name is to be given. 
It is, we believe, generally agreed that the thing either is, or 
aims to be, a science, and that its subject-matter is the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth. But this is 
a wide subject, the ramifications of which may include almost 
every human interest in the promotion of which wealth plays 
a part. The cultivator of each branch is desirous that that 
branch shail be considered an integral part of the science ; 
and if the object of defining the science were to please the 
greater number of its cultivators, it would be advisable to 
give the term a pretty wide range. But the wider the range 
we give it, beyond certain narrow limits, the more confusion 
we shall introduce. If we examine the differences of opinion 
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between different writers, we shall find that many of them 
have their origin in fundamental differences respecting the 
objects and methods of the science. Now, it is obvious that 
the wider the range we allow, the greater the number and va- 
riety of the methods which may be allowed in its investigation, 
and the less the chance of giving any clear statement of what 
may be peculiar inthe method. The only rational and com- 
plete mode of settling these differences is to find whether any 
peculiar method of arriving at truth which is or may be em- 
ployed by the political economists exists. Then, any branch of 
the general science of wealth in which this method can be suc- 
cessfully applied may be considered a part of political economy. 

Perhaps the most fruitful source of the confusion to which 
we have alluded is the failure to distinguish between the ab- 
stract or general principles of the science and the actual phe- 
nomena of human society in which these principles come into 
play. ‘The latter are the product of a vast number of causes, 
some of which may be entirely ignored by the political econo- 
mist, and it does not follow that if he fails in correctly repre- 
senting them, his science is a failure. Yet many respectable 
writers seem to think that if they can find or even invent cases 
in which events do not occur according to the laws of political 
economy, they have disproved some of its principles. The in- 
sufficiency of this mode of proceeding may be well illustrated 
by a case from the physical sciences. More than two centuries 
ago Galileo discovered the law of falling bodies, expressed by 
saying that a body falls sixteen feet the first second, three times 
that distance the next second, five times the third second, and 
soon. This is.one of the best established laws of mechanics ; 
yet, if we attempt to verify it in nature, we shall fail, for the 
reason that the law takes no account of the resistance of the air. 
Is it therefore no law at all, but only a delusion and a snare to 
those who attempt to apply it ?: Were we to adopt the system of 
one half the critics of political economy, we should have to say 
yes. For instance, the most criticised theory to be found in 
any standard writer on the subject is, we believe, Ricardo’s the- 
ory of rent. Its refutation has, in this country at least, almost 
become fashionable. And the task of refuting it, as a concrete 
law actually carried out in human society, and accounting for 
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the rent of land everywhere, is very easy. It cannot be denied 
that it rests upon hypotheses which, if true at all, are true only 
in very limited districts or under special conditions, and that 
it may be modified or entirely reversed by causes of which 
Ricardo took no account. 

And yet, we believe this most abused theory to be, if not the 
expression, at least an illustration, of one of the most impor- 
tant laws of political economy. The criticisms upon it are 
much like those of one who should show that Galileo took as 
the fundamental basis of his law the hypothesis that there was 
no atmosphere, and should descant upon the absurdity of call- 
ing that a law of nature which could only be verified above the 
air, where no human being could ever go to try the experiment. 
Granting the hypothesis of Ricardo, his conclusions inevitably 
follow. And, though not unmixedly true in the case of land, 
yet his law has its analogue in every case in which a commod- 
ity or a faculty in any market commands a high price from 
being limited in supply. The incomes gained by the ability of 
an eminent lawyer, the skill of a man of business, the owner- 
ship of a valuable mine, or the invention of a new machine, 
might be shown to be cases in point. 

It is but a few years since our whole science seemed to shake 
from an attack by Mr. Thornton upon some of its fundamental 
principles, and especially upon that best-grounded one of all, 
the law that supply and demand govern price. He instanced 
the Dutch auction of fish on the shores of the British Islands, 
and the sale of a horse or a house under hypothetical condi- 
tions, thereby proving that supply and demand would not con- 
trol price in every possible case. But this looking up of cases 
in which the law did not eperate was really no more a disproof 
of the law, than the discovery of a mountain would be a dis- 
proof of the rotundity of the earth. 

The foregoing examples will serve to illustrate the first 
point we wish to bring to attention. Concealed as it were 
within every logical system of political economy is the frame- 
work of an abstract science, of which the doctrines actually 
taught are little more than applications. The same thing is 
true of applied mechanics, but in this case the abstract science 
is taught and studied apart from its applications. There is an 
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abstract science of equilibrium and motion, in which is traced 
the operation of certain laws, learned by induction. These 
laws are in operation in every piece of machinery which man 
can construct, and without a clear understanding of them it is 
impossible to understand the machine. It is true that any one 
who expects the machine to operate according to any mathe- 
matical formule derived from those laws may be deceived, but 
this is not from any want of knowledge of the laws them- 
selves, but from ignorance of the exact conditions under which 
they operate. Knowing these conditions, the operation of the 
machine can be predicted with entire certainty. But, if we 
examine the courses of political economy taught in our colleges, 
or even the works of the ablest writers on the subject, we shall 
find no such clearly drawn distinction between the abstract 
science and its application. It is not unlikely that one half 
the writers on the subject might even deny the existence of 
any such abstract science of wealth, apart from its applications; 
we shall therefore endeavor to show not only that there is such 
a science, but that it has many of the marks of an exact 
science. 

If we were required to state at the outset what this science 
is, we should define it as the study of the mode of operation 
of those causes which affect the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth, in so far as they act through human 
volition. The necessity for this limitation will be evident on 
reflection that the introduction of human volition brings in 
causes of a character different from those which act where it is 
not an element, and that the latter class of causes belong, for 
the most part, to the physical sciences. For example, the 
state of the weather is a very powerful agent in affecting the 
growth of agricultural products, the amount of wheat or cotton 
produced in any one season being very largely influenced by the 
season. The study of this cause belongs, however, to agricultu- 
ral chemistry and botany, not to economy. But, the prospect 
of a good crop inducing the farmer to sow a large area in 
wheat would be an example of the operation of an economic 
cause, because it would be one acting through the volition of 
the farmer. 

That there are a great number of causes, acting through hu- 
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man volition, and affecting the production and distribution of 
wealth, the operation of which can be traced with entire cer- 
tainty, will not, we conceive, be denied. That the higher the 
price of any article of wide consumption, the less can be sold 
in any market; that the scarcer and more difficult of produc- 
tion it becomes, the higher its price will be; and that taxes 
operate in a certain knowable way in raising the price of the 
goods on which they are levied, — are propositions which none 
will be found flatly to deny. The province of our abstract 
science is neither more nor less than to furnish the means of 
tracing every cause which can thus affect the quantity, price, 
and final disposition of the exchangeable products of human 
labor. The existence of means of transportation, the demands 
for commodities constantly arising from the taste or the ca- 
price of men, the prospects of the crops, the invention of im- 
proved means of production, and the statute laws of different 
places affecting the sale of goods, are examples of the innu- 
merable causes in question. Every circumstance which affects 
the willingness of large masses of men to buy or sell any par- 
ticular article is an economic cause affecting the price of that 
article. 

A corollary from these views is that every new and correct 
explanation of the mode of operation of a cause in the com- 
mercial world is a valuable contribution to our science, no mat- 
ter how rarely that cause may act, nay, no matter if it never 
goes into actual operation at all. The error commences only 
when it is wrongly assumed to be in operation. Every writer 
on the subject, from Adam Smith downward, who has had any 
clear conception of causes at all, has given us something of 
value, and deserves to be honored by the philosophic critic for 
what he has thus done, rather than condemned because he may 
have supposed conditions which were peculiar to his country or 
age, or which did not exist at all; just as we honor Galileo for 
discovering the law of falling bodies, though it is never carried 
out in nature. 

Real progress in science does not, however, consist so much 
in the discovery of new cases, or new modes of operation, as 
in the reduction of all laws to their simplest and most general 
form. Thus, the numerous and complicated laws of the celes 
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tial motions were reduced by Newton to the one law of gravi- 
tation toward each other; and Lagrange reduced the whole of 
abstract mechanics to a single equation, in the development of 
which he made the science to consist. Abstract political econ- 
omy is susceptible of a similar reduction, the fundamental 
principle of which is that each man seeks to employ his pro- 
ductive powers in the way which will yield him the maximum 
amount of enjoyment. But the problem of tracing the action 
of this principle through the complex conditions of human 
society is a much more intricate one than any mét with in 
abstract mechanics; and however completely it may be ulti- 
mately found to answer its purpose, those economists who ap- 
ply it have not yet succeeded in securing that common assent 
to all their conclusions which is granted in the case of the 
physical sciences. Still, as we shall: presently endeavor to 
show, it is on this fundamental principle that economic science 
must rest. 

We have, we trust, made it clear, from what precedes, that 
there are some general principles by which the action of 
causes in the industrial world can be traced, and that in the 
study of the mode of operation of these causes we have the 
development of an abstract science. We have now more fully 
to justify our limitations of the causes to be considered to 
those acting through human volition. If we examine the field 
of abstract political economy as occupied by the great writers 
on the subject since Adam Smith, we shall find that this limita- 
tion defines it with a good deal of precision. The production, 
exchange, distribution, and consumption of wealth are all 
human acts. Although natural forces come into play in all 
these processes, nay, although the whole process may really 
be brought about by these forces, man merely setting them in 
operation, yet their action does not concern the economist, but 
only the physicist. We can readily trace the distinction be- 
tween these two classes of forces through all the great opera- 
tions of industry. 

Let us begin with production,— the manufacture of cloth, for 
instance. The growth of manufactures is constantly spoken 
of as if it were analogous to the growth of a tree; and, no 
doubt, many a paternal statesman founds his policy on the 
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tacit assumption of this similarity. But in what does the 
growth of the manufactures of a nation consist? Examina- 
tion will show that it consists entirely in the erection of indi- 
vidual manufacturing establishments by men who have money 
to spare for that purpose, and who believe, in each particular 
case, that it will prove a profitable investment. The belief of 
a number of men of wealth that the factory will prove profit- 
able is the cause of the factory, without which it would not 
exist, and with which it is sure to appear. But this cause acts 
only through their volition. When the economist shows how 
a careful estimate of the cost of building and running the fac- 
tory, of the price which may be obtained for its products, and 
of the consequent profits which its owners may expect, leads to 
its erection, his functions with the building end, and the archi- 
tect and engineer come in and execute the work. 

The machinery all ready for use, operatives have to be hired 
and wool purchased, when economical laws again come into 
play. Whether Jones, operative, will give his services for two 
dollars per day, is a question which can be decided only by 
Jones’s own volition. His volition is indeed determined by his 
taste for the work and the wages he can command elsewhere ; 
but the acceptance or refusal of the terms is undoubtedly an 
act of volition, and not the operation of a physical cause. So, 
also, the price which the manufacturer must give for raw ma- 
terial — wool, for instance —is that at which the producers 
choose to sell it; and, however wide may be the range of 
causes which lead them to fix their prices, the final exchange 
is a matter of choice with them. 

In the same way, the price at which the finished cloth can 
be sold depends on the value set upon it by those to whom it is 
sold, and it is quite optional with the latter to accept or refuse 
it at the price offered. We may say, with entire certainty, that 
the factory must sell cheaper than any foreign establishment 
which formerly supplied the market could supply cloth of simi- 
lar quality. But it remains none the less true that the paying 
of any price for the cloth is a human act, and must be consid- 
ered as such in any sound philosophy of the subject. 

We thus see that the effect of building the mill, and indeed 
the whole question of its success or failure, is as completely 
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dependent upon human volition as is a question of war or 
peace. The only difference is, that in the one case the question 
is decided indirectly, and in the other directly. The fact that 
volition is exercised in an entirely different way in the two 
cases — that there is no meeting of patriotic citizens to decide 
the fate of the factory, and no official judgment upon it pro- 
nounced in any quarter— does not in any degree weaken the 
position which we maintain. Moreover, causes of the class we 
are considering are the only ones the range of which comes 
within political economy. The wear and tear of the ma- 
chinery, the character of the country, and the quality of the 
material are very important elements in determining the fate 
of the establishment; but their consideration belongs to engi- 
neering and commerce, not to political economy. Finally, as 
the success or failure of the one factory is a powerful agent in 
leading men to decide whether they shall build another, we 
may say that the growth of ali manufactures depends on hu- 
man volition. 

In so strongly insisting on human volition as a link in every 
economical chain of causes, we must not be understood as 
countenancing the vulgar notion that the prices of certain 
things — public securities, for instance — are arbitrarily fixed 
every morning by the brokers over their coffee. The will of any 
individual is as powerless in altering economical laws as it 
would be in altering the course of nature, and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, the individual will itself is very 
largely, though unconsciously, governed by these very laws ; 
since every man who spends his income so as to procure for 
himself the maximum amount of gratification is simply acting 
in exact accordance with the fundamental principle of politi- 
eal economy. In the next place, the phenomena of our 
science are not the acts of individuals, but of great masses 
of men, and it is only among great masses that most of 
its laws are exemplified. There is much that is change- 
able and capricious in the wants of the individual, and to 
bring laws into play the mass must be so great that the 
caprices of individuals are no longer felt. Then the law of 
averages comes into play, without which there could hardly be 
such a thing as social science. Each individual is then only a 
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drop in an ocean ; and however the drop may be beaten about 
by the winds, the ocean preserves its bounds unchanged. 

Having thus shown that the phenomena with which the 
science of wealth is mainly concerned are really phenomena of 
human volition, the next question in logical order is, How are 
these phenomena to be investigated and brought under the do- 
main of law? The answer of a very large body of intellectual 
men of the present day, and possibly that of the greater part 
of the intellect of the world, will be that human acts, con- 
sidered in the mass, are to be studied in the same way that 
modern science studies the course of nature. The general re- 
action which we are now witnessing against the speculative 
philosophy of the past tends toward the view that man himself 
is as completely subject to natural law as is the merest atom, 
and must, therefore, be studied by the same methods which have 
been so successfully applied to the physical sciences. Cu-' 
riously enough, in the case of political economy, this tendency 
falls in with a mode of thinking into which nearly the whole 
world is prone to fall in reasoning on economical subjects, and 
which consists in considering the community only as a mass, 
and forgetting that the mass is made up entirely of individ- 
uals, and that the acts of the mass are only the sum total of 
the acts of individuals. Now, while human volition, from a 
scientific point of view, is as completely subject to laws as are 
the operations of nature, the laws are of an entirely different 
kind and to be studied in an entirely different way. 

The fundamental difference which we wish to elucidate is 
this: the operations of nature depend entirely on antecedent 
causes, whereas deliberate human acts are the result of what 
the older philosophers might have classed as final causes. 
That is to say, some result of the act, or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, some expected result, is itself the cause of the act. 
The cause of all the phenomena of political economy is the 
desire of mankind to enjoy wealth, or the fruits of wealth; and 
it is the prospect of this enjoyment, and not the antecedent 
conditions, which is the proximate cause of the efforts of man 
to acquire wealth. This distinction between the laws of hu- 
man action and those of the course of nature is so funda- 
ental, not only in our present inquiry, but in the philosophy 
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of physical science, that, elementary though it be, we may be 
pardoned for endeavoring to elucidate it further. In the an- 
swer which the common-sense of intelligent mankind now re- 
turns to the questions, 
“ When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ?” 


we have the postulate of modern science, not a principle 
which it seeks to prove, but one which it adopts as the basis of 
investigation. Perceiving a certain phenomenon, it assumes 
it to be the result of some previous conditions and of some 
knowable and invariable law or laws, and thence seeks to dis- 
cover what is the law or what were the conditions. In no 
case does the result of the phenomenon enter as an element 
into the investigation of its cause. It is not necessary to see 
who stands under to determine when and how the stone will 
fall. The motion of a storm-centre across the ocean takes 
place without any regard to the ships it may encounter, and a 
ship drifting in the current moves without regard to the storm 
which is coming. 

Entirely different is the case when the ship is under human 
guidance. If her navigators are acquainted with the course of 
storms, she moves aside to avoid the storm, and, in any case, 
her sails are reefed as soon as the barometer falls. If we had 
to explain this phenomenon by the postulate of physical science, 
we should have to say that it is a law of nature that ships 
reef their sails when the barometer falls suddenly, or, to speak 
more scientifically, when the pressure of the air rapidly dimin- ~ 
ishes at the point where the ship is found. But this would be 
a misuse of words, for it cannot be necessary to show that, how 
invariable soever the rule may be, it has not the characteristics 
of natural law. The sails are reefed, not in obedience to a 
knowable law, but in order that certain evils which would re- 
sult from not reefing them may be avoided; whereas, so far as 
we can see, no natural law operates “ in order” that any re- 
sult may follow. 

We have, therefore, a necessity of some postulate which in 
the investigation of human acts shall take the place of the 
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postulate of physical science already referred to. In the case 
of political economy, this postulate is found in the unlimited 
desire of civilized man for wealth and its fruits, and the limita- 
tions placed by nature on the gratification of that desire. 
Man is thus obliged to recognize an order of preference in his 
wants, and is led to satisfy those which are most pressing be- 
fore he attends to those which are less so. As natural science 
assumes the operations of nature to depend in an invariable 
way upon antecedent conditions, so modern political economy 
assumes man to be a provident and reasonable being, who em- 
ploys his labor so as to secure for himself, so far as he can 
foresee, the greatest possible return of wealth and the maximum 
of enjoyment. As the explanation of a physical phenomenon 
is complete when the antecedent conditions on which it de- 
pends are shown to exist, and the law of connection is stated, 
so the explanation of any economical plicnomenon is complete 
when it is shown how it resulted from the efforts of men to 
secure the greatest return from their labor. 

The much-discussed decline of American commerce and 
ship-building may afford us one out of many illustrations of 
the principles we are seeking to establish. This decline may 
be called, in strictest scientific language, a politico-economical 
phenomenon, and it is a phenomenon the explanation of which 
has occupied the thoughts of our statesmen for several years. 
Viewing it from the stand-point we have taken, it is as com- 
pletely a deliberate human act as is the reefing of the sails of 
aship. Our people can build ships and sail them just as well 
now as they could twenty years ago, only they do not choose 
to. Why do they not so choose? Clearly no one can answer 
this question so well as the men who formerly built ships and 
have now ceased to do so, since every man must know best the 
reasons for his own acts. And when they tell us, in detail, 
the motives which influence them, we have a complete answer 
to our question, so far as the proximate cause is concerned. 
No one would doubt that this cause is to be found in the fact 
that it does not now pay so well to build and sail ships as it 
formerly did. While, in former years, this was the most 
profitable employment in which the men in question could 
employ their capital and time, this is no longer the case, either 
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because other employments have become more profitable, cr 
this one less so. 

Supposing the latter to be the cause, the next question in 
logical order would be, Why this diminution of profits? This 
question can be answered only by an examination of the book 
accounts of the ship-builders, showing on the debtor side 
what it cost to produce a ship, and on the creditor side what 
the ship sold for. If the principal changes for the worse were 
on the former side, it would be necessary to trace up the 
causes in the increase of price of the principal articles which 
enter into a ship. Here, as before, we should find the ques- 
tion to be one of human motives. To say that timber now 
costs more, is simply to say that the owners of that commodity 
now refuse to sell it so cheaply as formerly. If they could 
not produce it so cheaply, it would be because laborers charged 
more for their services, which would again be caused by an 
expectation on their part to profit by asking higher wages. 
We should pass out of the chain of causes acting through 
the hopes and fears of men only when we reached the purely 
physical conditions on which depends the production of arti- 
cles necessary in building a ship; such conditions, for instance, 
as the exhaustion of forests, the subsidence of rivers, or the 
changes of climate: and then we should pass out of the prov- 
ince of economical science entirely. 

Summed up in a single sentence, the position we maintain is 
that the causes which operate are not antecedent conditions, 
but results to be attained by the effect itself; just as an immu- 
nity from damage, to be attained by reefing the sails of a ship 
on the approach of a cyclone, is the cause of the reefing. To 
this it may be objected that the real causes are as truly ante- 
cedent in this case as in the phenomena of nature; that the 
reason why the sails are reefed is not that a storm is coming, 
but that the sailors believe one to be coming; that this belief 
is an antecedent condition which will result in the effect, even 
if there be no storm ; and, finally, that the belief is the result 
of certain inductions from past experience, so that in any case 
the causes must be antecedent. This view is, in philosophical 
strictness, perfectly correct, and we have been careful to say 
that it is the expectation of a result, and not the result itself, 
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which is the cause of human action. But it is none the less 
true that, if we attempt to found our science on observable 
antecedent conditions, entirely ignoring the consequences, as 
in the case of physics, we shall wholly fail. Nothing can be 
gained by ignoring the fact that man shapes means to ends, 
but one of the most precious instruments of investigation will 
be thrown away. To take a single example, suppose we 
wished to inquire whether the price of cotton was in any way 
influenced by reports of the kind of weather which prevailed 
in cotton-growing districts. The physical method would be to 
compare the weather reports with the price of cotton through 
a series of years, and find whether, on the whole, the price 
rose or fell after particular kinds of weather had been re- 
ported. This would be the method of the average editor and 
the average congressman; and if the latter should prove a 
theory of the subject by statistics extended through a gener- 
ation, he would probably receive more praise from his constitu- 
ents for founding his theory on facts, than blame for want of 
sense. Yet, his result would prove nothing, because the price 
of cotton is affected by a variety of other causes, the effects of 
which it would be impossible to separate by such a method of 
proceeding. 

The economical method would be to find, as a matter of 
fact, or yet more accurately as a matter of opinion among the 
wholesale dealers in cotton the world over, what kinds of 
weather are favorable to the cotton crop, and what kinds un- 
favorable, and in what degree. He then would say that 
reports of the first kind would tend to lower the price, and 
of the latter to raise it, and no amount of statistics to the 
contrary could disprove his position. They would only show 
him that other causes than weather reports had influenced the 
price. 

The main objection to ignoring final causes is the impossi- 
bility of otherwise separating cause from effect. Suppose we 
wished to find whether increasing the price of an article tended 
to make it plenty or scarce in the market. It would be very 
easy to prove by statistics that whenever the price was high 
the article was scarce, and when it was low the article was 
plenty. The conclusion of blind induction would be that if it 
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is in the power of the community, as it is in some cases, to 
regulate the price at which an article shall be sold, the lower 
it is fixed the more plentiful the article will be. There is, in 
fact, no proposition in financial science admitting of more 
apparently conclusive proof from statistics than this. It can 
hardly be necessary to say to any intelligent reader, that the fact 
is directly the opposite, since raising the price stimulates men 
to produce and import, while lowering it has the opposite effect. 

Could more examples be needed, the reader would find 
plenty of them in the writings of Mr. Carey and his disciples, 
and especially in that author’s “ Principles of Social Science.” 
Mr. Carey may almost be said to have founded a school, the 
fundamental principle of which is the ignoring of human 
motives and human sufficiency, and the consideration of man 
as an atom impelled by forces of the same kind as those 
which act in nature, against which he is entirely powerless. 
Ranging over the whole of history for his premises, and recoil- 
ing from no absurdity in his conclusions, his pages are full of 
results as completely at variance with fact as is the conclusion 
we have just cited respecting the relations of price to the sup- 
ply of commodities. The absence of logical method and sci- 
entific ideas from his pages does not detract from the value of 
his conclusions as warning examples, because no logical acumen 
is required to draw conclusions in this manner by the blind 
application of the principle, post hoe ergo propter hoe. 

If we examine the method of the writers who have really 
contributed to the advance of economical science during the 
present century, we shall find their common characteristic to 
be the recognition of man as a being acting from motives, 
adapting means to ends, and always choosing that course 
which, so far as he could see, was best adapted to forward his 
interests ; while the absence of such recognition is the mark of 
nearly all the speculation on economical subjects which has no 
logical basis. If we examine the arguments of those who 
oppose the views of political economists, whether in the mat- 
ter of protective tariffs, irredeemable currency, governmental 
interference with the hours of labor, or regulation of the prices 
of commodities, we shall find that they tacitly ignore any adap- 
tability in man, and place him as completely at the mercy of 
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external forces as if he were a ship drifting about in the 
ocean. In Mr. Carey’s philosophy, merely allowing him to 
trade will result in causing him to do such foolish things as 
selling hides at a sixpence and buying back the tails at a shil- 
ling. Mr. Wendell Phillips maintains that the rate of interest 
which men must pay throughout Great Britain, and we are not 
sure but throughout the world, is determined from day to day 
by the governors of the Bank of England. The advocates of 
an irredeemable currency believe that, by the liberal introduc- 
tion into commerce of suitably embellished pieces of paper, cach 
declared by authority to represent an appropriate number of 
dollars, men will be made active and industrious, and will at 
once proceed to exchange a great number of products; while 
without them laborers will stand idle in the sight of factories 
and starve in the midst of plenty. The question, what motive 
men could have in acting thus unwisely, or how their freedom 
can be thus hampered, is one which they never consider. 

We are now in a position to apprehend clearly what political 
economy, considered as a pure or abstract science, is, and in 
what manner it is to be developed and applied. The hypothet- 
ical data with which it sets out are an indefinite multitude of 
men, each urged by an indefinite series of desires, but with 
only limited means of gratifying those desires. Each man is 
at the same time the producer and consumer of a limited por- 
tion of those objects of desire. But, between his positions as 
producer and consumer is this essential difference: while he 
consumes a great number of commodities, his production is 
practically limited to one, at least at any one time. By ex- 
changing this one with his fellow-men, he receives from them 
in return as many of their productions as.he can induce them 
to give. To make the terms of the exchange definite and as- 
certainable, a common measure of value is necessary, and this 
measure is afforded by money. One advantage of money is 
that of enabling the producer to determine directly what com- 
modity he can most advantageously produce, this being the 
one which yields him the maximum money income. Amongst 
the innumerable employments open to each individual, he is 
supposed to choose the production of this commodity, allow- 
ance being made for any agreeableness or disagreeableness in 
the employment. 
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The laws of production and of consumption are at first to be 
considered separately and independently. The law of con- 
sumption is known when we have found how much of each in- 
dividual commodity the community at large is ready to pur- 
chase at any given price. For instance, if the price of flour 
were four dollars per barrel, a certain number of barrels is 
supposed to be given which the population of the country is 
ready to buy and consume at that price; to five dollars would 
correspond another and smaller number ; to six, a yet smaller 
number, and so on. Mathematically speaking, the consump- 
tion is given as a function of the price, or, in ordinary lan- 
guage, there is a determinate relation between the price and 
the consumption, which is supposed to be among the data. 
This relation is entirely independent of production, the latter 
only helping to determine what quantity shall be produced at 
any given price, or what shall be the price of production. The 
latter being given, the foregoing relation immediately deter- 
mines the amount consumed. It may be necessary to explain 
that, for the end now in view, a commodity is considered to 
be consumed when it has reached its final destination. 

The corresponding datum for production is the producing 
capacity of each individual for each commodity. This capacity 
may be expressed by the amount of each commodity the in- 
dividual is capable of producing in some definite time, say a 
year, and depends partly on natural and partly on acquired 
qualities. It was one of the faults of the economy of Adam 


"Smith and his immediate successors, that differences of natural 


capacity for various sorts of production were ignored. It is 
now well understood that the numbers from whom the highest 
intellectual efforts can be obtained, by any amount of training, 
are limited by nature; that a hod-carrier, in fact, could never 
have been educated into an eminent lawyer, no matter how 
much capital might have been sunk in the attempt. 

Finally, production and consumption are necessarily con- 
nected by relations expressed in the following two rules : — 

(1.) The quantity of each commodity produced is equal to 
that consumed (or sold). 

(2.) The money value of each man’s total production is 
equal to that of his total consumption. 
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With the data we have set forth, the problem, to determine 
a priori the industry of a community or of a world, becomes a 
completely determinate one ; that is to say, it is possible to de- 
duce, by strictly logical operations, in what production every man 
or class of men can most advantageously engage, what price 
they will obtain for their products, and what products of others 
they will spend their money for. In the mathematical method 
by which this result would be obtained in any given case, we 
have a pure or abstract science, in itself as exact as any other 
pure science. The exactness with which it could be applied 
in any particular case would depend on the exactness of the 
data ; and the fact that these might not be accurately attainable 
would not detract either from the exactness of the pure science 
or from its value measured by a purely intellectual standard. 

A little consideration will show that the data we have sup- 
posed are not all that are necessary in the rigorous applica- 
tion of the science to the case of actwal human society, but 
that many disturbing causes come in. We have, for instance, 
taken no account of capital as an agent of production. In the 
complete investigation of the subject, each kind of capital 
would be regarded as a commodity until it reached its final 
owner, when it would become an instrument increasing his 
capacity for producing some class of commodities. Thus, with 
the increase of capital, the capacities of the owners for pro- 
duction would undergo a continual change which would have 
to be taken into account, and would make the problem yet 
more complex. Again, there would be some modification in 
the problem whenever any combination among all the pro- 
ducers of any one commodity to charge the same price might 
be entered into. This cause would be allowed for, by sup- 
posing the class to act as a single individual, possessed of 
the aggregate capacities of production of the class. Each in- 
dividual has been supposed to produce a finished commodity, 
which he sold directly to the final consumer or employer. But, 
as a matter of fact, each commodity requires the services of a 
number of producers in succession. Still another modification 
of the analysis would be required to take this fact into account. 

None of these modifications would interfere with the logical 
determinateness of the problem. A science of industrial dy- 
VOL. CXXI.—No. 249, 17 
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namics is therefore possible, and this science will stand in the 
same relation to sociology and to praetical statesmanship that 
physical dynamics does to physics and engineering. As the 
solution of a problem in dynamics is complete when, from the 
forces which act on a body, we determine its position and 
velocity at any time, so a problem in industrial dynamics is 
complete when we have determined the quantity of the com- 
modity in question produced and sold under given aie 
and the price at which the sale is made. 

When we say that the sole object of our science is to find 
the means of determining the quantity and price of each com- 
modity under all conditions, it may seem that we aré confin- 
ing it to very narrow limits ; that, in fact, only a small portion 
of the great work of Adam Smith, or even of recent works, is 
devoted to the investigation of the problem of quantities and 
prices. But a glance will show that the problem in question 
does really cover a much larger portion of the economical in- 
terests of the community than would at first sight be supposed. 
Let the question be that of the expediency of levying an ex- 
cise duty on iron. The legislator asks the economist in what 
manner such a duty will affect the interests of the community. 
Supposing his methods and his data to be sufficiently complete, 
the economist would reply by furnishing a statement of the 
following particulars, corresponding to each and every pro- 
posed rate of duty: 

Number of tons, by which production of iron would be 
diminished by the duty ; 

Increase in price per ton at which it would be sold ; 

Percentage of diminution in wages of producers ; 

Percentage of hands who would change employments in 
consequence of this diminution of wages. 

These results being given for each rate of duty which it 
might be proposed to levy, it is clear that the legislator would 
have means of judging whether any excise duty should be 
levied, and what should be the best rate, in a degree of com- 
pleteness and perfection which no one ever before thought of. 
Yet, the data presented him would only be quantities pro- 
duced and prices of selling under hypothetical conditions. 
The degree of exactness and certainty with which they could 
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be actually presented would depend entirely on the accuracy 
of the knowledge possessed by the political economist respect- 
ing the variations in the consumption of iron produced by the 
variations of price, and the capacities of the men engaged in 
the production of iron for producing other things. That the 
problem would be a determinate one when these data are 
given will be evident to any one having a clear conception of 
cause and effect under circumstances so complex. But can 
data be found sufficiently exact to lead to a solution that 
shall have any practical value? If we answer this question in 
the negative, it will be equivalent to saying that there is no 
possibility of foreseeing the effect of a duty on iron, since such 
foresight can be attained only by reasoning from some prin- 
ciples and data assumed to be true. If this were the case, a 
tax would have to be levied in entire blindness. The very fact 
that legislators and editors attempt, in discussing a duty, to 
point out its effects, shows that they believe themselves in pos- 
session of data and principles for foreseeing those effects. 

To ultimately expect from political economy results of such 
certainty and exactness, that it can present the legislator with 
numerical predictions like those we have described, is by no 
means hopeless. To attain this end it is not necessary that 
we should be able to foresee the effect of all causes on the iron 
market, and hence the exact price of iron, but only the effect 
of such duty as may be levied, and the consequent difference 
between the circumstances of the trade, price, quantity, etc., if 
no change be made, and these same circumstances under the 
proposed duty. This difference may be predicted with entire 
exactness when the absolute price may be incapable of being 
foreseen in either case. We can say with entire certainty 
that to burn one fourth of the crop of wheat next year would 
make flour dearer than to preserve the whole, and it might be 
possible to say how much dearer. But it ould be very un- 
safe to predict a higher price than that of this year, because 
good crops the world over might make good the destruction. 

That the degree of exactness in treatment and prediction 
here described can be attained only by mathematical methods, 
is a proposition which we would not stop to maintain, were it 
not disputed by many high authorities, and distrusted by a 
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large portion of the intelligent community. Quite surprising 
is it to see Mr. Cairnes, one of the ablest and clearest of recent 
writers on the logic of political economy, and one whose ideas 
seem quite in unison with those expressed in the first part of 
this article, maintaining that mathematical methods cannot be 
successfully applied to economic investigations. Such a prop- 
osition must, we conceive, arise from some misapprehension 
of the nature and objects of the mathematical method. Math- 
ematical analysis is simply the application to logical deduction 
of a language more unambiguous, more precise, and, for this 
particular purpose, more powerful than ordinary language. 
That a vague and indefinite language can for any purpose of 
thought be better than a precise one, no one will maintain, and 
the dispute must turn upon the question, whether it is possible 
to express the propositions of political economy in mathemat- 
ical language. In this Professor Cairnes seems to labor under 
some extraordinary misapprehension. He conceives that math- 
ematics cannot be applied to the development of economic truth, 
* unless it can be shown either that mental feelings admit of 
being expressed in precise quantitative forms, or, on the other 
hand, that economic phenomena do not depend upon mental 
feelings.” The answer to this is so obvious, that it seems al- 
most superfluous to express it in words. It is not degrees of 
mental fesling which it is necessary to express in numbers, 
but only the phenomena to which these feelings give rise. The 
price of consols depends on the opinions and feelings of men 
respecting the money market, and these feelings can certainly 
not be expressed in any quantitative form. But this throws 
no obstacle in the way of the precise quantitative statement, 
that on a certain day consols sold at 92}. It would be utterly 
hopeless to attempt expressing hunger and thirst in numbers. 
But this fact does not make it impossible to say precisely how 
many barrels of flour the inhabitants of a city have consumed 
in a given period, nor how many they are likely to consume 
in time to come. 

The more common and weighty argument against such ap- 
plications of mathematical methods is that, owing to the 
necessary inexactness of the subject-matter, it is impossible to 

obtain precise quantitative results in any economical investiga- 
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tion. This argument applies only to political economy as an 
applied science. One of the principal objects of the present 
discussion has been to show that, back of applied economy, 
there is a pure or mathematical science, which admits of as 
much rigor of mathematical treatment as any other branch of 
pure science, and to this science the objections under consid- 
eration do not apply. The only question left open is that of 
the utility of attempting to apply the rigorous formule and 
methods of this pure science to the actual case of human in- 
terests, in which precise data are generally unattainable. We 
reply that at worst no harm can ever result from the application 
of a rigorous method and a precise language, while we thereby 
enjoy the undeniable advantage of greater precision of thought. 
If we do not attain accurate results, it is not because they are 
inherently unattainable, but because we are ignorant of some 
of the requisite data. Economical phenomena really occur 
according to laws as exact as those which control the elements. 
The number of barrels of flour consumed in the city of New 
York during the ten years 1865-1874, and the number of 
dollars paid for them, is now susceptible of exact numerical 
statement. The reason it was not susceptible of such state- 
ment ten years ago, is that the necessary information respect- 
ing future crops, population, and other matters was not attain- 
able. 

It is quite likely that we have devoted to the refutation of 
this unscientific opinion more space than it deserves, since, as 
a general proposition, it admits of direct overthrow by a single 
appeal to the commonest acts of the mercantile world. Arith- 
metic is a branch of mathematics, and is applied only to the 
expression of precise quantities; while the business of the 
world, and a fortiori, that of each individual man of business, 
is necessarily dependent upon a multitude of indefinite and 
uncertain agents, human opinions included. Yet every indi- 
vidual merchant does keep all his daily transactions subject to 
exact numerical calculation, and does find his reward in so 
doing. If the arguments we are combating were resorted to, 
they would lead to the conclusion that the merchant might 
gain something by substituting shrewd guesses for exact calcu- 
lation in the transaction of his business. 
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It will conduce to clearness if, before going further, we sum 
up the conclusions to which we have been led in a few brief 
propositions. 

Viewing the industrial activity of a country as a connected 
whole, it presents to our consideration a network of phenom- 
ena comprising the production of a multitude of objects of 
utility to man, their transportation from one place to another, 
their transfer to various owners, and their ultimate attainment 
of some destination in which they fulfil the end for which they 
were originally produced. This end is the gratification, 
directly or indirectly, of some human desire. The science 
which investigates the causes and relations of these phenom- 
ena is political economy. 

These phenomena are, from an economical point of view, 
controlled and directed by man, and may, therefore, properly 
be considered as phenomena of human volition. They are not 
reducible to laws of the same kind as those which govern the 
operations of nature, where every phenomenon depends in a 
determinate and invariable manner on conditions antecedent 
to and surrounding it, which conditions are, phenomenally, its 
cause. The cause of every step in the production of any 
object of human desire is the good which that object is ex- 
pected to produce ; and it is only by learning what that good 
is, that any complete theory of the production can be formed. 
Any system or any method of investigation which presupposes 
the acts of man in carrying on the operations presented to our 
view in the industrial activity of the world to be governed or 
directed by any other cause than the belief on the part of 
each individual man that he is thereby attaining the greatest 
good his exertions can secure him, is founded on a false basis, 
and can lead to no valuable result. 

The explanation of an economical phenomenon is complete 
only when it is shown how the actors who brought about that 
phenomenon, under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, found or believed the acts which brought it about to be 
those most conducive to their good. 

The manner in which man can best attain his ends depend- 
ing on the circumstances in which he is placed, his acts are 
influenced by those circumstances. Economical phenomena 
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are thus affected by a multiplicity of causes, the combined 
effect of which can be determined only by analyzing the sepa- 
rate action of each. The investigation of any one is econom- 
ically complete when it is shown how it causes, or might 
cause, man to act in his effort to attain the maximum good. 
Any such investigation is a contribution to economical science, 
whether the cause investigated has or has not an objective 
existence. 

In the general principles according to which economical 
causes act in influencing human volition, we have the elements 
of an exact science, susceptible of being treated by mathe- 
matical methods with mathematical rigor. This science is 
based on the general character of civilized man, and especially 
on the indefinite extent of his desires for objects which he can 
obtain only by exchanging services with his fellow-men. Its 
mathematical magnitudes are quantities of products and val- 
ues. The latter is an element peculiar to economic science, 
and measures a quality of the object which may be dependent 
on all the causes which influence its production. 

In applying this science to any special problem, or to the 
circumstances of mankind in any particular country, the ex- 
actness of our results will be measured by that of our data, 
which it can never exceed. If an inexact method be applied, 
its uncertainty will be added to that of the data in the effect 
upon the final result. 

The pure science is the same everywhere and at all times, 
so long as human nature and the general condition of mankind 
remain unchanged. In applying the science, regard must be 
had to the particular circumstances of each case. Hence, 
each country may be said, in a certain sense, to have an ap- 
plied political economy of its own, though it would be inexact 
to consider results of this application as a scientific system. 

The foregoing discussion of the method of political economy 
as a science will enable us better to understand its relation to 
kindred branches of inquiry. As we have defined it, it covers 
but a small portion of the ground occupied by the general 
subject of sociology, or even by most treatises of political 
economy. There is a class of thinkers, too numerous and 
influential to be ignored, who view such limitations with ex- 
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treme disfavor, and consider them as marks of a certain nar- 
rowness of view on the part of the economists who make 
them. Their idea seems to be that the economist tacitly as- 
sumes everything in sociology outside the limits he sets as 
comparatively worthless, or, at least, as of not enough im- 
portance to merit his consideration. It would be interesting 
and instructive to have before one all the criticisms which have 
been directed against Mr. Mill’s celebrated definition of the 
field of our science, in which he says that it considers man- 
kind as occupied solely in acquiring and consuming wealth. 
‘The general opinion of the critics seems to be that this im- 
plies a most narrow, grovelling, and selfish view of human 
nature and human motives, and entirely ignores the higher as- 
pirations of humanity. The fact that the criticism was equally 
applicable to algebra, so far as ignoring many noble things is 
concerned, does not-seem to have been generally remarked by 
its authors. The reason for limiting the range of the science 
in the way we have done is simply to avoid confusing branches 
of inquiry, which have to be pursued by different methods. 
The method of political economy is peculiar, and is practicably 
applicable only to the acts of man in the pursuit of the enjoy- 
ments afforded by the exchangeable products of his skill and 
labor. The economist does not regard other subjects as in- 
ferior, but only as subjects which must be pursued, in part at 
least, by other methods, so that his science can come in only 
as an auxiliary. The reasons for all this will be clearly seen 
by comparing it with some kindred branches of inquiry. 

The general subject of human desires in their relation to 
sociology naturally divides itself into three branches. The 
first includes the laws to which these desires are themselves 
subject, the causes of their inception, growth, and decay. 
This is a part of what Mr. Mill proposed to term “‘ Ethology,” * 
or the science of the formation of character. Character being 
already made for man, and its formation or change lying 
without the sphere of his direct volition, this science cannot 
be treated by the method of political economy, which considers 
only results of volition, and indeed only such results as admit 
of being foreseen and determined. In the latter, man as he is, 
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with all his desires, is supposed to be given as an element of 
the problem. 

The domain of moral science is that on which political 
economy is most persistently urged to encroach. When the 
moralist is told that economy does not criticise human desires, 
but places all on the same level, and recognizes no other good 
than their gratification, he is apt to conclude that it is in some 
way opposed to moral philosophy. To him it is obvious that 
there is a higher good than the mere gratification of the nat- 
ural and acquired tendencies of humanity; and he analyzes 
and criticises the various appetites and emotions to which hu- 
manity is subject, and shows their relation to that higher good. 
But the limitations of economy do not imply any antagonism 
to the conclusions of the moralist. The economist does not 
claim that his good is superior to, and should take the place of, 
that of the moralist ; in fact, he can hardly be said to have a 
good, in the sense in which the word is used by the other. 
His method is fitted only to determine the results to which the 
acts of men lead, and the restrictions to which they are sub- 
ject; and the attempt to apply it to questions of morals would 
result in failure. 

The questions whether certain methods of proceeding are or 
are not those best fitted for the attainment of any desired end, 
and whether that end is itself a good one, are so obviously dis- 
tinct, that it would be superfluous to insist upon their separate 
treatment, if we did not find them so constantly cenfused by | 
popular writers. It is only by keeping within its proper sphere 
that economy can efficiently help morals. Our judgment of the 
good or bad tendencies of an action ought to largely depend 
on the ultimate effects of the action, and these can be learned 
only by processes to which moral philosophy is a stranger. 

It is well known to economists that, while the judgment of 
individual men respecting the best course to promote their 
immediate personal interest is generally the best that can be 
formed, this is far from being the case when they attempt to 
judge of the interest of society. This is seen most strongly 
in the case of charity, —a field in which the views of the 
moralist and those of the economist oftenest clash. Under 
the limitations we have laid down, the province of economy 
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is only to say whether the object of a philanthropist is really 
attained by the course which he pursues, not whether it is a 
good or a bad object. If his object in giving alms to a men- 
dicant is simply to increase the income of that particular men- 
dicant, without regard to the rest of society, or to rid himself 
of his importunity, then he does wisely. But the motives sane- 
tioned by morals would not be these, but the general good of 
humanity. If this be the motive of the philanthropist, the econ- 
omist will show him that he is making an unwise application 
of his money in giving it to a mendicant. He is simply hiring 
an idle man to remain idle, by giving him bread taken from 
the mouth of the honest laborer. In the large majority of 
cases, at least in this country, the mendicant has become such 
for the same reason that the bricklayer has, — because he has 
learned from the experience of others that he can thereby 
make a living. The sum total of wealth given by society to 
mendicants represents a certain proportion of the products of 
labor which is set apart as a reward for those who may follow 
the profession of mendicancy. This result is one which, from 
his own point of view, it is the duty of the moralist to take 
into consideration. 

The clear definition of the distinction between the abstract 
science of political economy and those of its applications 
which we nearly always meet with in works on the subject, 
is also of prime importance. Very few indeed are the writers 
on this subject who are content to treat it as an abstract 
science, without any reference to its bearings on questions of 
public policy ; and it is largely to the want of such cultivators 
that the unsettled condition of its fundamental principles is 
due. No real progress is ever made in physical science except 
by men who aim at nothing beyond the discovery of general 
truth, regardless of its bearing on human affairs; and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that no important advance will be 
made in political economy till it is studied in the same way. 
Unfortunately, there are obstacles in the way of the develop- 
ment and application of its principles in the manner in which 
those of physical science are developed and applied. In the 
first place, it would seem that the abstract science of wealth is 
lacking in that interest which attaches to the study of nature. 
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The writers on it are very few indeed, and have remained 
almost entirely unknown, even to each other. Their readers 
must be at the same time mathematicians and economists, — a 
combined class so small that it could hardly make itself heard, 
even by the scientific world. In the next place, the subject- 
matter to which the pure science is to be applied is one in 
which conflicting interests are so involved, that the prospect of 
disinterested investigators being allowed to settle them does 
not seem encouraging. When an academy of scientific experts 
shall be called on by Congress to investigate the effect of a 
proposed tariff upon the industry of the country, an extraor- 
dinary advance will have been made in our intellectual status. 

In no science whatever does the boundary line between the 
pure science and its applications admit of being laid down 
with entire precision. Any application to purely hypothetical 
cases, framed for the purpose of illustration, may, in a certain 
sense, be regarded as an extension of the pure science. But 
we can have no difficulty in deciding that an application to an 
actually existing case for practical guidance lies without the 
domain of the pure science, as does also the application to all 
problems, real or hypothetical, the solution of which demands 
that we adduce other principles than those of the science in 
question. Viewed from this stand-point, the larger part of the 
existing treatises on political economy are occupied with the 
applications of that science to the very complex conditions of 
the affairs of men. 

Among these applications the discussions of questions of 
governmental policy occupy the foremost place. Indeed, it is 
not unfrequent to find writers attacking these questions with 
such ardor as to forget that there is any science behind them. 
That free-trade is a fundamental principle of political econ- 
omy is a proposition often heard from men of the highest 
intelligence ; while writers of another school suppose them- 
selves to be discussing that science when they are seeking to 
prove that free-trade should not be allowed. Accordingly, 
the policy of a protective tariff is nearly always discussed in 
connection with the laws of foreign trade. Now, it is quite 
true that no one can form a really intelligent and weighty 
opinion on the subject of protection without a clear under 
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standing of the elementary principles of our science in all 
their ramifications. But it is no more necessary that he 
should understand the laws of foreign trade than those of 
any other department of the science, since the arguments for 
and against the policy in question are not generally founded 
on any peculiarities of trade, but on quite elementary prin- 
ciples. The argument against considering the laws of foreign 
trade and the policy of protection together is the same that 
holds against the combinations of heterogeneous forms of 
thought in other discussions, namely, the confusion of ideas 
into which the reader is thus liable to be led. The inquiry 
into the manner and degree in which various causes affect the 
phenomena of foreign trade, that is, the quantities of each 
kind of goods imported and the prices at which they are sold, 
is one of interest and importance, without which the science 
of economy would not be complete. Moreover, among these 
causes tariffs and other regulations of government are just as 
legitimate objects of investigation as any others. But, when 
the economist has completely traced the action of each cause 
to its ultimate effect upon both foreign trade and domestic pro- 
duction, the scientific part of his task is done. 

Considerations of a similar character apply to questions 
connected with money. The origin of banks, the functions 
they fulfil in exchange, and ‘the various effects of an inflated 
and irredeemable currency on economical phenomena, are all 
legitimate questions of economy. A complete understanding 
of the mode of action of all the causes which come into play 
through the peculiarities of the currency is essential to the 
construction, and even to the correct judgment, of any system 
of regulating the currency. When the economist has shown 
the statesman how all these causes act, whether they be nat- 
ural or artificial, he has performed his duty as a scientific 
investigator. He may devise a complete system of regulating 
the banks of the country, but if he inserts this system into a 
work on economy as a part of the science, he is mixing two 
heterogeneous subjects, to the probable confusion of mind of 
his readers. 

It is not merely in questions of public policy that we see 
the boundary lines of our science disregarded. There are a 
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multitude of social questions to which its principles may be 
applied with more or less success, and these are nearly always 
confounded with the science itself. The Malthusian theory 
of population is a case in point. Here the qhestion is whether 
population does really so tend to increase that it must ultimate- 
ly be pressed for the means of subsistence. Its solution de- 
pends on two factors : (1) the rate at which population tends to 
increase ; (2) the improvements in the means of providing 
subsistence for it. The first being a result of human volition, it 
might appear, at first sight, that, by the principles we have 
laid down, its consideration belongs to political economy. To 
see that this is not the case, we have only to reflect that, in the 
case of economy, the volition is directed toward a certain defi- 
nite end, and is exercised in accordance with a law of greatest 
result which enables us to reduce its action among great masses 
of men to exact laws ; while those volitions which result in the 
increase of population are not subject to this law, and are not 
directed with any view to an exchange of services between 
different classes of men. The method of political economy is 
not, therefore, susceptible of application in this question. 
And if it cannot be applied to the increase of population, 
much less can it be applied to the question of further im- 
provement in our means of procuring food. To what extent, 
by what means, and at what cost the productive power of land 
can be increased are very important social questions, and in 
the answers we should have very valuable data ; but they can- 
not be investigated by the methods of political economy. The 
data are of that class with which the economist must be sup- 
plied before he can apply his science. 

We are at the present day witnesses to a widespread effort, 
at least among English-speaking people, to study the wide sub- 
ject of sociology from a more purely scientific point of view 
than has hitherto been taken of it. This movement is 
probably due to the influence of Herbert Spencer more than 
to any other one cause. It is one from which great good may 
be expected, especially if social reformers can be in any way 
influenced by it. But if it invades the peculiar and limited 
field of political economy, nothing but harm will result. 
That it may seek to do so to a greater or less extent will 
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appear highly probable, if we reflect how fascinating to a large 
portion of the intellectual world must be the idea of helping 
the economists out of their perplexities by an infusion of new 
ideas, and by the application of the same methods which have 
yielded such brilliant results in the physical sciences. ‘iro 
show that.no other method than that already described can be 
successfully applied to purely economic questions has been one 
of the principal objects of the present article. 

It is with no disposition to undervalue general sociology 
that we express the hope that it will not supersede any part 
of the old-fashioned political economy in the curricula of our 
colleges. Even combining the two will be subject to the dan- 
ger of leading the student into forgetfulness of the differ- 
ent methods which must be applied to them, and losing sight 
of any clearly marked line between what is to be regarded as 
scientific certainty and what is not. In consequence, he will 
fail to form a clear and definite idea of the manner in which 
public questions pertaining to revenue, to foreign trade, to do- 
mestic industry, and to the currency are to be approached. 
These are questions on which every influential citizen should 
be able to form an intelligent opinion ; and he can no more 
do so without a clear conception of the peculiar mode of action 
of causes in the industrial world, than he can understand the 
workings of an engine without a knowledge of mechanical prin- 
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Art. II.— GroGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


II. GEOLOGICAL. 


IN a previous article we have discussed the subject of Geo- 
graphical Surveys, and now turn to those which are known by 
the term “ Geological.” Our object, at present, is, to explain 
why geological surveys have been instituted in different parts 
of the world, and by all, or nearly all, civilized states; then to 
show, in a general way, what has been accomplished by them 
in other countries, and also, and more particularly, in our own. 
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We shall then be prepared to consider what is needed, in a 
State like Massachusetts, in the way of geographical and geo 
logical work, in order that the public interests may be best 
eared for, and the claim which our people generally make, that 
they have a right to take a high rank among civilized commu- 
nities, be justified, in that which concerns a thorough knowl- 
edge of their territory and the development of its resources. 

And, to arrive at a satisfactory result, it will be desirable, in 
the first place, not so much to explain what geology is, as to 
show what the economical bearings of the science are, and how 
it connects itself with the material welfare and progress of the 
State; and, with this object in view, the relations of different 
governments to the mining interest will be set forth, although 
necessarily in a very concise way, since a full development of 
the subject, demanding not less than a whole volume, would 
be quite out of place here. That geological surveys are in 
some way expected to be of great value to the community is 
evident from the fact that they have been extended over so 
large a portion of the most enlightened countries; and that 
important results have been attained may also be taken for 
granted, because these surveys are constantly gaining in ex- 
tent and in the scope and magnitude of the work undertaken. 
And yet, in this country at least, it is very doubtful whether 
more than a small number of the people really have any just 
appreciation of the nature of the operations of a thorough geo- 
logical survey, while it is certain that there are but few per- 
sons who have sufficient knowledge of the subject and confi- 
dence in the value of the work done to be able to use it as it 
ought to be used, in order that a full return for the outlay in- 
curred may be obtained. 

All know, more or less definitely, something of what the 
science of geology is; and that while the geographer has to 
do with the surface of the earth, the geologist has not only to 
look at the surface, but also to endeavor to ascertain what 
is beneath it. Geography is one of the plainest and most 
straightforward of sciences. The mapping of the earth’s sur- 
face, or the exhibiting on paper of its physical features, and 
the delineation of its artificial subdivisions, are tasks of great 
ease and simplicity. Work it is, to be sure, which demands 
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time and patience, and which requires the expenditure of a 
great deal of money, where accuracy is desired: but there is 
nothing of theory or hypothesis about it. When, however, we 
enter the domain of physical geography, or that more general 
form of the subject which has for its object the investigation 
of the laws governing the system of physical movements which 
take place upon the surface of the earth, we find ourselves in 
presence of a much more difficult task. The majestic sweep 
of the oceanic currents, the disturbances of the atmospheric 
equilibrium, the theory of the tides, — these and kindred sub- 
jects demand, not only prolonged and accurate observations, 
but the aid of the highest mathematical analysis ; and we may 
feel assured that many years will elapse before all the prob- 
lems presented to the investigator in this department will be 
solved. It is where physical geography ends that geology be- 
gins; and, as we go backward in time and endeavor to ascer- 
tain how the great dynamic agencies now moulding the earth’s 
surface worked in the earlier epochs of its existence, we follow 
a road which is continually becoming blinder and more — 
difficult. 

Indeed, it has been, and often is, made a matter of reproach 
to geologists that their science is one in which hypotheses and 
theories predominate over facts; and it is especially urged 
against it, that it does not furnish numerical results — that its 
fancies are many and its figures few. This is, indeed, true, 
and yet geology has done more than any other science to cor- 
rect the former erroneous ideas of men in regard to the length 
of time during which the earth itself, and man upon its sur- 
face, have been in existence. The results of geological inves- 
tigation, although not capable of being put into figures, are as 
grand as any with which astronomy has furnished us; and 
that which the latter science has done to enlarge our concep- 
tions of the extent of space cannot be considered as having 
had any more powerful influence om the intellectual develop- 
ment of mankind than have the revelations of geology in 
regard to the immensity of time required to allow for the 
occurrence of that complicated series of changes which the 
study of the earth’s surface, and such of its interior as is 
accessible to us, has shown to have taken-place. It is true 
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that the temptation to theorize and speculate, on a basis of 
small knowledge, may justly be charged against many who 
would consider that their claims to be called workers in 
geological science are beyond dispute. It is true also that for 
centuries geology consisted of little or nothing except specu- 
lations, many of which were wild and fanciful; but the last 
half-century has seen an immense change in this respect. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the Geological Society of London, the really 
earnest workers in this line of research have accumulated a 
body of facts which it is already extremely difficult for any 
one man to handle. The Transactions and Proceedings of the 
various important societies exclusively devoted to geology form 
a library of no insignificant size; and the reports of the vari- 
ous official and government surveys fill a goodly length of 
shelving in one’s library. Indeed, if geology has its imagina- 
tive and poetic side, it has another one of quite the opposite 
character. Let one examine, for instance, the bulky royal- 
octavo volume of the English Geological Survey, devoted 
chiefly to the details of sections of wells about London, and he 
will find that figures do there most abound. What can be 
more matter-of-fact than a sheet of coal-mine sections, in 
which, in a series of hundreds of alternations of beds of shales, 
grits, and coal, the thickness of each particular stratum is 
given with accuracy, as well as the minutest details of the 
peculiarities of its lithological structure! And these data, 
which are not obtained without much labor, but which look so 
unattractive to those not specially interested, may be of the 
greatest importance to persons mining or owning property in 
the region where the sections in question have been prepared, 
and they may be studied with the closest attention, and with 
results bearing directly on the welfare of the people, when 
placed in the proper hands. 

The difference between geology and astronomy may be 
illustrated by comparison between the study of the phenomena 
of an eclipse and an earthquake, both of them events which 
in ancient times struck terror into the hearts of the multitude, 
although in the case of the eclipse the feeling could have been 
one of unreasoning apprehension only, while the earthquake 
was known to have been often highly destructive in its effects, 
VOL. CXXI. — NO. 249. 18 
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and therefore with reason to be dreaded. Now, the exact time 
of the occurrence of the next eclipse can be given with pre- 
cision, because it depends on one simple law, always the same 
in its action, so that the motions and positions of the heavenly 
bodies can be ascertained by the aid of mathematical analysis 
for any future, as well as for any past epoch. The phenomena 
of the earthquake, on the other hand, depend on several 
causes which are not regularly recurrent in their action, and 
which in their mutual play acquire a degree of complexity 
which puts it quite out of our power to say at what particular 
epoch the tension of the crust will have reached such an 
amount, at any particular spot, that a seismic disturbance or 
earthquake will take place. After the shock has occurred, a 
great deal of important information can sometimes, if the 
conditions are favorable, be obtained as to the depth at which 
the shock originated, the way in which the vibration was prop- 
agated, and the manner in which its effects were made evident 
upon the surface. Looking at the matter from a general point 
of view, it can be shown what regions are most liable to severe 
disturbances, and the architect and engineer can be cautioned as 
to the necessity of planning their constructions so as to offer 
the greatest amount of resistance to the devastating agency. 
Thus interesting and important scientific as well as practical 
results are obtained, a portion of which are given approxi- 
mately in figures; while by means of the combination of a 
great number of observations — which may perhaps have to be 
continued for centuries — we may at length arrive, not to that 
point where we shall be able to predict the time of the occur- 
rence of earthquakes (which would, from some points of view, 
be a misfortune), but rather to a complete understanding of 
the causes of these terrible catastrophes, and of the best 
methods of providing against their effects. 

It is chiefly through its intimate connection with the art of 
mining and the development of the mineral resources of the 
country, that geology has acquired the importance which it 
now has, and especially in its relation to the state. But little 
has ever been done by any government to encourage scientific 
research where there was not some pretty direct practical 
result to be attained. It is only within the most recent times 
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that the fostering of investigations made for the purpose of ex- 
tending the boundaries of science, and not with an eye to any 
immediate practical application, has begun to be recognized as 
aduty. It is true, however, that in some branches of science 
—notably in astronomy — governments have been led to do 
a great deal for abstract science and to pay liberally for work 
which could, at present at least, only be seen to be very remotely 
connected with the material progress of the people. But this 
has only been by fits and starts, just as the right string in 
the popular mind happened to have been struck, or when the 
sentiment of international rivalry had been called into play. 
Thus England, after many years of the most profound indiffer- 
ence to Arctic discovery, suddenly awoke to the idea that this 
line of inquiry was of the greatest importance: the brilliancy 
of the achievements of the Germans and the Americans could 
not but be admitted, and must be surpassed. Thus, too, 
in the observations of the recent transit of Venus, where it 
would be difficult to demonstrate that the results would have 
any other than an exceedingly remote practical value, all the 
European nations vied with each other as to which should send 
‘forth the most thoroughly equipped band of observers. It 
was generally admitted everywhere that this was the proper 
thing to do. But when Gilliss went to South America and 
established an observatory for the purpose of determining the 
distance of the sun by observations on Mars, hardly an ob- 
servatory could be found in the world willing to go a little 
out of its regular routine for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary corresponding observations ; and not a government lifted 
its finger in help, even when the expense incurred would have 
been absolutely insignificant, as compared with that of the 
late Venus expeditions. Again, that the patronage bestowed 
by governments on scientific research is fitful in the extreme 
may be illustrated by the indifference of the Ministry and the 
people in England to the deep boring now going on for the 
purpose of settling some points in geology bearing, not so 
very remotely, on questions of the highest commercial impor- 
tance to the country. There is, in this case, not that imme- 
diate brilliant result to be attained which happens to fall in 
with the dominant fancies of the people; in short, that kind 
of thing is not exactly in fashion at the present moment. 
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In the matter of the encouragement of science through the 
means of geological surveys the governments of Europe have, 
almost without exception, shown themselves far-sighted and 
liberal in their expenditures; but it is the practical which 
has been aimed at, and the scientific results have been had, 
into the bargain, without ‘having been at all looked forward to 
as a part of the quid pro quo. Indeed, the way in which geo- 
logical surveys have come into being in Europe is something 
not at all a simple matter as it is with us; but they have 
resulted, in most cases more or less indirectly, from the con- 
nection of the governments with the mining interests,— a 
connection which dates back to before the time when geologi- 
cal science had any existence. 

If the phenomena of coal deposits, as well as of iron to 
some extent, are comparatively very simple and only require 
care and accuracy for their setting forth, so that capital may 
have a solid basis of fact on which to rest, this is far from being 
the case with most of the occurrences of the metalliferous ores. 
Metal mining is proverbially uncertain, and in proportion as it 
is uncertain, so it is attractive. Nature has stored away in the 
bowels of the earth many great prizes and a prodigious num- 
ber of blanks; and human nature is such that there are few 
things about which it is accustomed to get more excited than 
in regard to occurrences of metalliferous indications, especially 
those of the metals styled precious. No one who has not had 
practical experience of these matters can realize how much 
energy and time have been used up in foolish mining enter- 
prises, especially on the western side of our continent, and 
how much fraud and rascality have been mixed up with the 
development of our metallic wealth. It is safe to say that, for 
years, half the resources of the State of California were wasted 
in profitless and foolish “ prospecting,” or preliminary attempts 
at mining; and it is a well-known fact that several times in 
its earlier history that State was completely demoralized by 
the “‘ rush ” *— thus wild and senseless migrations of bodies 
adie miners from one mining region t to another are termed — of 





* See “ Mining in the Pacific States of North hale? by J. S. Hittell, San 
Francisco, 1861, p. 29, et seg., for a description of the Frazer River “rush” in 1858, 
as a specimen. 
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a large portion of its male population tosome new El Dorado, 
where many of them left their starved bodies, while the rest 
came back in poverty and rags. 

It is partly owing to this peculiar tendency of men to waste- 
ful and heedless squandering of time and money where mining 
matters are concerned that the civilized European governments 
have, from time immemorial, taken this department of industry 
under their special charge. But there is another important 
element to be taken into consideration in this connection: this 
is, the sovereign right of the state to the metallic treasures 
buried beneath the surface. 

At the present time, the object of governments in interfering 
with mining matters is chiefly to prevent foolish and extray- 
agant expenditures and a wasting of the resources of the 
country ; the idea of the divine right of the sovereign to the 
metals — precious or base — found beneath the surface has, to 
all intents and purposes, been abandoned by the enlightened 
states of Europe. But this has not been brought about with- 
out hundreds of years of struggles and contest, in which popes, 
] emperors, princes, and the people have all played their parts. 
In this country no such complications have ever arisen. The 
individual States have never attempted to exercise any sover- 
eign right over the treasures buried beneath the surface as dis- 
tinct from the soil itself. The general government, as the 
actual owner of the soil over a large part of the country, as 
already shown, has had full control of all that exists upon or 
beneath it; and whenever Congress has done anything in refer- 
ence to the sale of the mineral lands of the country, it has been 
because the United States was the exclusive owner of the 
ground, and not because there was any question of exercising 
the rights formerly claimed by sovereigns over the minerals 
and ores discovered within their territories. To undertake to 
show how and by what complicated series of steps the different 
states of Europe have been brought to their present stand-point 
in regard to mining matters would occupy far too much space 
in this connection. It need only be stated, in a few words, that 
it has been brought about because governments have become 
more enlightened, and because sounder ideas of political econ- 
omy are now prevailing. It is seen to be for the best interest 
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of the state that mining should be as little hampered as possi- 
ble ; that people who are willing to risk their capital in this 
way should be encouraged under wise restrictions to go on ; 
that the owners of the soil should not have it in their power to 
obstruct others who are willing to incur the risks which they 
themselves decline. And yet it is fully recognized that men 
must be guided by the light of science in their expenditures, 
and be restrained, as far as possible, from wasting their own 
money, and more especially from wantonly destroying the 
wealth existing beneath the surface. For every mineral deposit 
is of limited extent, and it is the state’s interest that no more 
than is necessary should be lost in the working. A mine may 
be so unskilfully handled as to make it necessary that it should 
be abandoned long before it is exhausted, thus, to all intents 
and purposes, annihilating, so far as the.public use is concerned, 
a portion of its contents ; or the ores taken from it may be waste- 
fully treated in the processes of dressing and smelting which 
they have to undergo in order to obtain the metal from them. 
Here is a source of immense waste, against which it is the duty 
of the state to guard. For the metallic wealth included within 
the bosom of old mother Earth is not like the riches which her 
surface so bountifully provides. Forests will in time spring 
up again to replace those which have been recklessly removed. 
Exhausted soils may be made to recover their fertility ; but the 
contents of a mineral vein or deposit are there once for all, and 
if wasted in their removal the loss can never be repaired. 

To understand something of the present position of the prin- 
cipal European states with reference to mining and geological 
work, it will be well to examine into what France, Germany, 
and England are doing in the way of encouraging and protect- 
ing the development of their mineral resources, by wise laws 
regulating the working of mines, facilities afforded for the 
highest instruction in this department, and minutely accurate 
surveys of their territories. And we may begin with France, 
a country where there are few important mineral deposits, ex- 
cept those of coal and iron; while these are usually of such a 
character as to make their working difficult and expensive, so 
that the help of scientific control has been of great value, partly 
in checking foolish expenditures and partly by directing work 
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in progress, so that the best results might be attained, and the 
element of uncertainty eliminated, so far as this was possible. 

In France, the Corps des Mines was established in 1781; and, 
about the same time, the Ecole des Mines. This mining school 
was first an elementary one ; it afterwards underwent several 
modifications, and finally became an institution into which a 
small number of the graduates of the Ecole Polytechnique and 
those standing highest could be admitted as “ ¢léves ingé- 
nieurs,” and a few more as “¢léves externes,”’ on passing the 
necessary examinations. The “¢léves ingénieurs ” are, to all 
intents and purposes, government officers ; but they can only 
be promoted to the rank of “ingénieur des mines,” and be 
charged with the duties of that position, after passing through 
the course of the Ecole des Mines. 

The Polytechnic School is a government institution, the 
object of which is to give students an opportunity of receiving 
a thorough mathematical training, as preparatory to admission 
to various branches of the public service, and especially such 
as call for this kind of preparation for their successful pursuit. 
These branches are the artillery, the engineer corps, the hy- 
drographical corps, the mining corps, the corps of roads and 
bridges, the general staff, the telegraphic service, the manufac- 
ture of powder, and the management of the government monop- 
oly of tobacco. The course of the Polytechnic School lasts two 
years ; and the pupils, on finishing it, designate the branch of 
the public service to which they wish to be admitted, and are 
appointed, as vacancies occur, in the order of the rank with 
which they are graduated after the final examinations have 
been passed. From an inspection of the records for some 
years back, it would appear that the students who stand high- 
est are inclined, in a considerable majority of cases, to select 
the mining corps in preference to any other department of the 
service. The instruction in the Polytechnic School is not 
exclusively mathematical, although this class of studies largely 
predominates. Physics, chemistry, German, and drawing are 
among the other subjects taught. The “ ¢léves ingénieurs,” 
after two or three years at the Ecole des Mines, on passing the 
required examinations, become “ ingénieurs des mines,’ and 
are immediately employed in the government service, the nature 
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of their work being exceedingly varied and important, since they 
have to represent and advise the government in all matters con- 
nected with the concession and working of mines and quarries, 
as well as the building and management of railroads and steam 
motive-power in general. The scientific investigations of the 
‘“‘ ingénieurs des mines” are given to the world in a periodical 
forming two thick octavo volumes a year, and published continu- 
ously since 1794, first as the ‘‘ Journal des Mines,” and, since 
1816, as the “ Annales des Mines,” the whole forming a series 
of volumes replete with valuable information relating to mines 
and railroads, not only in France but throughout the world. 
The mining statistics are published in a separate work of quarto 
size, issued once every six or seven years. In these volumes 
the most minute details of the yield of all the mines in France 
are given, with a great deal of additional information in regard 
to the commercial aspects of the mining and mineral interests. 
For instance, a diagram map is issued, on which, at a glance, 
can be seen exactly whence each district derives its supply of 
coal; or, if obtained from more than one source, then the pro- 
portionate amount from each region of supply is indicated, so 
that the facts can be clearly and easily made out by simple 
inspection. 

Under the French law, all excavations for metallic ores, 
mineral substances, or building materials are divided into 
three classes, — mines, minieres, and carriéres, or mines proper, 
mineral deposits worked by surface excavations, or such as are 
open to the daylight, and quarries. No mine can be opened or 
worked without a government concession, and then only under 
the strictest supervision on the part of the proper authorities. 
The proprietor of the surface can open and work a quarry on 
his own land, without any special interference on the pari of 
the state, except so far as may be necessary to secure the 
safety and health of his workmen and his neighbors. A sur- 
face deposit, worked in a miniére, may be opened and utilized 
by the proprietor of the soil, if he sees fit to do so; and, if 
not, he cannot prevent other properly qualified persons from 
occupying the premises for that purpose, security being given 
for the payment of such damages as may accrue. A mine, 
that is, a deposit of ore which has to be worked by under- 
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ground excavations, cannot be utilized, even by the owner of 
the soil, without a concession from the government; so that, 
for all practical intents and purposes, the ownership of ores 
lying deep beneath the surface is entirely separated from the 
ownership of the surface itself. 

Thus we see that the French government has entire control 
of the mining interests; that it supports a School of Mining, 
and takes great pains to have the men who go to it educated 
in the most thorough manner, giving them a five-years’ course, 
selecting them by competitive examination atthe beginning, 
and only allowing them to pass from the general to the special 
school of science on proof of extraordinary diligence in their 
studies. We see, also, that careful record is kept of every- 
thing that is done towards the development of the mining 
interests, both from a scientific and a commercial point of 
view ; that the statistics of mining are published in full, as 
well as a great deal of scientific material connected with the 
exploration and working of the metalliferous ores and of all 
other economically valuable substances obtained by quarrying 
or mining. 

One of the duties of the French Mining Engineers has 
been, from the time of the institution of the corps, the exami- 
nation of the geological structure of the country, with a view 
to the development of its mineral resources. The first attempt 
at what would now be designated as a geological survey was in 
1811. At that time, Brochant de Villiers, professor of geology 
in the Ecole des Mines, presented to the government a plan for 
making a geological map of the French Empire; but, in the 
troublous times which followed, the work came to naught. In 
1822, the subject was taken up again, the immediate incitement 
thereto being the publication of Greenough’s Geological Map of 
England ; and, in 1825, the work was commenced, the gentle- 
men intrusted with it, all professors in the mining school, hav- 
ing been allowed a year for travelling in England and preparing 
themselves by the study of the geology of that country. The 
result of this survey was a map, with accompanying text, pub- 
lished in 1840, after more than ten years of labor. It was on 
a scale of 1: 500,000, in six sheets, which, when put together, 
made a square of a little over six feet ; it was by far the finest 
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work of the kind which had, up to that time, been executed. 
In 1868, the importance of maps on a large scale, on which 
details could be given, having become fully recognized, the 
work was taken up again, and this time on a scale of 1: 80,000. 
One of the peculiar features of the new map is this: that the 
explanatory text is so prepared that it can be attached to the 
different sheets as they are issued, either laterally or else by 
pasting on the back when the sheet is mounted on cloth. Thus 
map and illustrative text will always be together and ready for 
use. No less than 1,113 different symbols are used on this 
map for the purpose of designating every variety of mineral 
occurrence which can possibly be of economical importance ; 
these symbols are used in addition to the usual geological col- 
ors, by which the range and extent of the different groups of 
strata, under their scientific names, are given. There are also 
sheets of vertical and horizontal sections, on various scales, to 
suit the nature of the locality, as well as photographic views. 
The course of the Prussian government in reference to min- 
ing matters, although differing in some details, is, on the whole, 
very similar to that of France. The new Prussian mining law 
dates back to 1866 only ; previous to that, the government had 
for centuries been working itself from darkness towards light, 
as knowledge became more generally diffused and correcter 
ideas of political economy began to prevail. Mining is of very 
ancient origin in Germany, and a large number of our own 
mining terms have come to us from that country through Corn- 
wall. And there was, for hundreds of years, a triangular con- 
test going on there between the sovereigns, the princes, and 
the people in regard to the rights and privileges of the miner. 
Many things were done in those early days which would seem 
strange to us if we had not our own Congress to look to for a 
parallel. For instance, we find at one time that it was forbid- 
den to increase the number of coal-mines, lest the expense of 
so many deep workings should raise the price of the combusti- 
ble! However, it will not be possible to go back to the past 
and trace the progress of more liberal ideas finally culminating 
in the present law, which places things on an entirely satisfac- 
tory basis. As in France, property in the minerals is distinct 
from property in the soil. The state makes no claim except 
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to regulate, and teceives only a very small proportion of the 
produce of the mine as a return for the necessary expenses of 
oversight. Any one can “ prospect,” or obtain a concession 
to work a mine, on any one’s land, by taking proper steps and 
paying for the damages. The government, as in France, has 
a Mining Corps, a school where men are trained to the profes- 
sion, and takes care that nothing shall be done which shall 
tend to cripple or waste the resources of the country. A quar- 
terly journal is published, with a folio atlas of plates, in which 
the statistics of all the mines in the empire are given with ac- 
curacy and in the greatest detail, and all important improve- 
ments in mining and smelting discussed. This publication, as 
a whole, stands at the head of what is now doing in this line, 
the French ** Annales des Mines” having decidedly fallen off 
in value within the past few years. A great part of the Prus- 
sian territory has, from time to time, been geologically mapped, 
under authority of the government, and a bureau of geological 
surveys, the “ Landesanstalt,” is now fully organized, and the 
publication of a series of maps on a scale of 1: 25,000 has been 
commenced. An immense impetus has been given to the min- 
eral industry of Prussia by borings and other explorations made 
under the directions of the state, and which have resulted in 
important discoveries leading to the establishment of entirely 
new branches of manufacture, based on the occurrence of eco- 
nomically valuable mineral substances existing in immense 
quantities, but which lie far beneath the surface, and would 
never have been discovered had it not been for the costly un- 
derground researches made in accordance with the indications 
furnished by a study of the geological structure of the country. 
In no country has the economical value of this kind of scientific 
work been more clearly demonstrated than in Prussia; and it 
may be mentioned in this connection, that it is there that the 
earth has been penetrated by boring to the greatest depths yet 
reached by man, namely, a little over 4,300 feet. 

In Great Britain the relations of the government to the min- 
ing interest are much less direct than on the Continent, and are, 
in the main, limited to police regulations, having for their object 
the safety of the men employed and the limitation of the hours 
of labor for women and children. England and Scotland are 
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countries, however, where mining is a business of immense 
importance, as will be easily understood when it is mentioned 
that the make of iron amounts to 7,000,000 tons, and the 
product of coal to 125,000,000 tons per annum. And in the 
mining and smelting of the ores of lead, copper, zinc, and tin, 
England has a vast amount of capital employed. And as Great 
Britain stands first and foremost of all countries in the magni- 
tude of her metallic and mineral developments, so the govern- 
ment has, especially within the past quarter of a century, been 
very active in promoting a scientific investigation of these in- 
terests, and in putting them on a substantial basis of accurate 
knowledge. 

The geological survey of the United Kingdom began, in con- 
nection with the ordnance survey, by the employment of De la 
Beche to make an investigation of the important mining dis- 
trict of Cornwall and Devon. This was in 1835, and his report 
was published four years later. Soon the value of the work 
became apparent, and a separate organization was determined 
on for the geological survey, which has ever since been carried 
on with activity. The collections of the survey increased rapidly 
in importance and interest, and in 1851 the magnificent build- 
ing in Jermyn Street, in which these collections were deposited, 
was opened to the public. Here, too, a mining school was estab- 
lished on a liberal scale, so that the Survey, the Museum of 
Practical Geology, and the Mining School are all parts of one 
harmonious whole. The work of the survey is carried on at 
the same time in England, Scotland, and Ireland by corps in a 
measure independent of each other, but all under one director- 
general in London. The publications are already very numer- 
ous, comprising geological maps, sections, and printed volumes, 
all made with the most scrupulous accuracy, and on a very 
large scale. The ordinary sheets are on the one-inch scale ; 
the coal-fields are laid down on the scale of six inches toa 
mile. While the cost of an entire set of the publications of the 
survey is necessarily very large, any one may have a geological 
map of a region in which he may be specially interested, and 
the necessary descriptive and illustrative text, for a few shillings. 
The statistics of the produce of all the mines, as well as detailed 
plans of the same, are kept at the Mining Record Office, and a 
full abstract of them published every year. 
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When we turn to inquire what has been done and is now 
doing in our own country in the way of developing our mining 
interests, by geological surveys, mining schools, and the like, 
we have, in the first place, to distinguish between State and 
United States authority ; and we will first notice the relations 
of our general government to mines, mineral lands, and min- 
ing education and development. 

The United States being now, or having been, as has already 
been set forth in the first part of this article, the owner of most 
of the territory outside of the older States, that is, of nine 
tenths of the whole country, has had, of course, the right to 
control the mining interests, and either to sell or lease any 
portion of its territory ; although that the government has had 
the power, was perhaps not quite so clear. The first action of 
Congress seems to have been in 1807, when the government 
lead-bearing lands in the Mississippi Valley were ordered to be 
reserved from sale, and the granting of leases was authorized. 
None, however, were actually issued until 1822; and but a 
small quantity of lead was raised previous to 1826, from which 
time the production of this metal began to increase rapidly. 
For a few years the rents demanded by the government were 
collected with tolerable regularity ; but soon large amounts of 
mineral land began to be fraudulently taken up as agricultu- 
ral; and, the miners refusing to make any further payments 
of rent, the government was quite unable to force them to do 
so. It was therefore, in 1847, found necessary to do away with 
the leasing, and to allow the lead-bearing lands to be sold, 
since they had been a source of constant embarrassment and 
of no profit while the leasing system was in force. Exactly 
the same thing was done in the Lake Superior country, after 
the lands lying to the south of that lake had been ceded by the 
Chippeways. The copper-bearing ranges, and a great deal of 
barren country besides, were covered with leases obtained from 
the War Department, each of which included at first tracts of 
nine square miles, and afterwards of one. This issue of leases, 
however, was suspended in 1846, as being illegal ; and in 1847 
Congress passed an Act authorizing the sale of the lands, 
regardless of whether mineral or not; and a geological survey 
was authorized at the same time, for the purpose of designating 
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what tracts should be sold as mineral land, the price of this 
being fixed at double that of the agricultural. 

A problem of much greater magnitude came up for solu- 
tion when it was discovered that a large portion of the remote 
and, as it was supposed, desolate region west of the Rocky 
Mountains contained more or less of the precious, as well as of 
other, metals; while over an area of considerable extent the 
amount of gold to be had by means of entirely unskilled labor 
was quite unprecedentedly large. A commissioner was sent 
to California to report on the matter,—a politician, of course, 
—and he enlightened the world with curious theories as to the 
origin of the gold in the detritus, but could afford little help 
to the government in reference to the way in which a small 
percentage of the gold which was being carried off from the 
public lands at the rate of sixty or seventy millions a year 
should find its way into the treasury of the country. It was 
quite plain, however, to most persons, that nothing could be 
done, except to wait until conditions changed, or the gold was 
all carried off. The miners were a too powerful body to be 
interfered with; and if an army had been sent to California to 
coerce them into paying, the soldiers would themselves have 
turned miners, thus only increasing the difficulty. The let- 
alone policy was therefore strictly adhered to, and for nearly 
twenty years after the first discovery of the gold by the Amer- 
icans nothing whatever was done either toward selling or 
leasing the auriferous tracts, or regulating the ways and doings 
of the miners thereon. The diggers, of all nations, occupied 
the land as if it were their own. They made such rules and 
regulations as suited themselves,—a new set for each new 
district; and when they disagreed they fought it out, with a 
good deal of help from the lawyers, and occasional appeal to 
the revolver or the Henry rifle as the least expensive and most 
satisfactory way of getting judgment. When, however, the 
placer diggings began to be pretty much exhausted, portions 
of the river-beds having been worked over as much, in some 
instances, as a dozen times, and at each time with diminishing 
profit; when quartz and hydraulic mining, requiring persever- 
ance and a good deal of skilfully invested capital, came to be 
the chief methods of mining; and, especially, when it began to 
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be found desirable to dispose of mines of doubtful value to for- 
eign capitalists ; — then it gradually became apparent to mining 
men that it would be convenient to have a title, and that a posi- 
tion from which one could not be ousted by force, nor by the 
changing whims of a new body of occupants of the adjacent soil, 
might be a desirable thing, even if a small sum had to be paid 
to the United States in return for these advantages. Thus, at 
last, after years of discussion, pro and con, and when the dis- 
covery of the silver-bearing veins of Nevada had quite thrown 
the gold of California into the shade, making permanency of 
occupation of the highest importance, Congress took up the 
matter of the sale of the public mineral lands in the Pacific 
States ; and, in 1866, almost twenty years after the first discov- 
ery of gold in California and the consequent rush of emigration 
thither, an Act was passed entitled “An Act granting the 
right of way to ditch and canal owners over the public lands, 
and for other purposes,”’ the “‘ other purposes” being much the 
most important ones, and including, among other things, pro- 
visions for the sale of the mineral lands. This Act was some- 
what amended in 1870; and, in 1872, another one was passed, 
entitled “‘ An Act to promote the development of the mining 
resources of the United States,” modifying and repealing a 
part of former laws on this subject, and leaving the matter 
nearly in this form: ‘ All valuable mineral deposits in lands 
belonging to the United States, both surveyed and unsur- 
veyed,”’ are declared to be free and open to exploration and 
purchase by citizens of the United States and those who have 
declared their intention ‘to become such, “ under regulations 
prescribed by law, and according to the local customs or rules 
of miners, in the several mining districts, so far as the same 
are applicable and not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States.” Mining claims, “upon veins or lodes of quartz or 
other rock in place bearing gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, 
copper, or other valuable deposits heretofore located,” shall be 
governed as to length along the vein or lode “ by the customs, 
regulations, and laws in force at the date of their location.” 
But any claim made after the passage of this Act must not 
exceed 1,500 feet in length on the lode, or 300 feet in width, 
neither shall it be less than 25 feet in width on each side of 
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the middle of the vein. All persons already holding claims 
are confirmed in possession of them ; but their sides are limited 
by vertical planes; that is, the idea of “square claims” is 
maintained, and not the old Spanish custom of regulating the 
inclinations of the sides of the location to correspond with the 
dip of the lode. This is a most beneficial provision, and its 
enforcement by law years ago would have saved millions 
squandered in litigation; the “ honest miner” having been 
very much inclined, if he had lost his vein, to endeavor to get 
hold of another, under the pretence that it was one of the 
“‘ spurs, dips, or angles” of his own,— to use the jargon in 
which the notices of mining claims have always been written, 
excepting in the very few districts where “square claims” 
have been adopted by,the miners. Provision is also made for 
enabling any miner to purchase and procure a patent for his 
claim, on paying for its survey, and at the rate of five dollars 
an acre for the land. In case of adverse claimants to the same 
piece of ground, the question of right has to be settled “‘ by a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” The miner, however, need 
not purchase, unless he sees fit todo so. The United States 
will not in any case molest him in his occupancy of the ground. 
This is not the place to go into any discussion of the crudities 
of the law in question, which bears all the marks of having 
been drawn up by lawyers with an eye to their own business, 
rather than to the good of the miner or of the country in gen- 
eral: certainly no competent mining-engineers could have been 
consulted in its preparation. By a subsequent Act, passed in 
1873, “vacant coal-lands” are allowed to be entered at the 
price of ten dollars per acre, “ if more than fifteen miles from a 
railroad, and twenty dollars if within that distance.” The 
amount which may be so entered is limited to 160 acres for 
each person applying, or 320 in case of an “ association of per- 
sons.” Those actually in possession of coal-mines which they 


have opened and worked have the preference in making the 
entry, and may purchase an amount of land not exceeding 640 
acres, provided as much as $5,000 has been expended on the 
development of the property. 

In regard to the collection of mining statistics, something 
has been attempted to be done by the government, but with 
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little success, since there are no laws requiring owners of 
mines to keep.any record of their operations, or to furnish such, 
if kept, to a government official. The census mining returns, 
. gathered every ten years, have sometimes been amusing from 
their absurdities, never of any value as statistics, except per- 
haps in the case of the census of 1870, with reference to the 
production of coal and iron.* To illustrate the utter worth- 
lessness of our government mining statistics still further, it 
may be added that the “commissioner of mining statistics ”’ 
reported, as the gold and silver product of the year 1870, the 
sum of $61,500,000; the census returns of the same year 
give as the value of the “gold and silver mining product,” 
$26,452,652. Everybody posted in mining statistics knows 
that they are of little or no value, unless the sources from 
which they are obtained are under constant and efficient con- 
trol by men of honesty and intelligence. In this country esti- 
mates of the amounts of the metals produced are simply 
guesses, which are valuable in proportion as the guesser has 
skill in weighing against each other and combining a great 
many facts bearing indirectly on the problem to be solved. 
The establishment of a national mining school, under the 
control of some one of the departments at Washington, has 
been repeatedly advocated, and bills have been introduced in 
Congress with that end in view. As our government does not 
attempt in any way to interfere with or control the mining in- 
terest, it is difficult to see why a mining school should be sup- 
ported by the nation, any more than a school of law or den- 
tistry. The graduates of such a school would stand no more 
chance of employment than would those of any other institu- 
tion. It is extremely desirable that our mines should be 
worked with skill and economy; but the establishment of a 
national mining school would not have the slightest effect in 


* The superintendent of the census of 1860 estimated the amount of iron pro- 
duced in the United States at 98 pounds for each man, woman, and child. To 
arrive at this result he added the total production of manufactured iron to that of 
the crude pig from which the manufactured was almost exclusively produced, — a 
proceeding exactly similar to what it would be if, to ascertain the weight per head 
of bread consumed in any town, one were to add the weight of the flour sold to 
that of the bread produced in order to arrive at the total to be divided by the num- 
ber of persons. 
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bringing about the wished-for result. It is very desirable that 
Congress should pass laws regulating the sale of the mineral 
lands in a manner consistent with the well-established princi- 
ples of political economy, and that a sound knowledge of geol- 
ogy and mining should form the basis of those laws. But if 
the most accomplished and the most honest mining engineers 
in the country were to offer their gratuitous services to the 
authorities at Washington for the purpose of helping to draw 
up the necessary laws, they would simply be langhed at for 
their pains. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because the general 
government has wretchedly mismanaged the mineral lands be- 
longing to the public domain, that our mining resources have 
not been rapidly and extensively developed. Our produce of 
iron is enormous, second only to that of Great Britain: the 
increase in the amount of coal mined is rapid, and indicates 
the steady expansion of our manufacturing interests. The 
gold of California has been washed from the surface detritus 
with feverish haste; and now the silver-mines of Nevada are 
the scene of the most extensive mining operations the world 
has ever seen. Nature has been prodigal in her gifts to our 
people ; and we have been and are, perhaps, not more wasteful 
of our mineral than of our agricultural resources. The future 
will show how haste has made waste; but there is not the 
slightest reason to expect any change at present. As the de- 
velopment of the great permanent mineral interests, those of 
coal and iron, is.chiefly in the older States, where the gen- 
eral government has no claim to interfere, having no owner- 
ship in the land, we may expect to see the individual States, 
at no very distant period, making necessary and desirable reg- 
ulations for the health and safety of the miners and the people 
living in the neighborhood of underground workings; and 
economy, the result of skilful management, will come into 
fashion when the country has been forced into it, —a process 
which, as some think, has already commenced. A thorough 
knowledge of the geological structure of the country will form 
a sound basis on which the economical development of its min- 
eral resources may rest; and of what has been done in this 
direction by United States and State authority we may now 
proceed to furnish a sketch. 
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The first step in geological science in this country dates 
back as far as 1807, when William Maclure, quite unaided 
and alone, commenced the exploration of the structure of the 
Appalachian chain, and the region lying between that range 
and the Atlantic coast. This was before William Smith’s 
Geological Map of England had been issued ; but this pioneer 
in the science had already, seventeen years before, given to 
the world his “ Tabular View of the British Strata.” in which, 
for the first time, any part of the series of fossiliferous rocks, 
which make up so large a portion of the visible crust of the 
earth, had been arranged in the order of their formation. 
The Geological Society of London had just been founded, and 
the science of geology had suddenly begun to exist, and to 
command attention among educated men throughout Europe. 
Unfortunately the rocks of which the order of superposition 
was first worked out in England were quite different in geo- 
logical age from these which largely predominate on the 
Atlantic slope and in the Valley of the Mississippi. Had 
this been otherwise, had the Silurian and Devonian forma- 
tions, which cover so large a part of our own territory, been 
equally important and well defined in England, the task set 
before the earlier explorers here would have been much sim- 
plified. As it was, they had to wait for thirty years before 
Sedgwick and Murchison solved the difficulties presented by 
the Paleozoic system in Wales and on its borders, and gave 
our geologists the material for comparing their results with 
those which had been obtained elsewhere. It was no wonder 
then that Maclure found himself involved in a maze of diffi- 
culties: the work he had undertaken was far too comprehen- 
sive for any one man to accomplish. His geological map, 
however, did roughly indicate the character of the formations 
over an extensive area; and, considering the circumstances, it 
may be said with truth that this first step was one which 
should be remembered as a worthy beginning of American 
geology. An “ American Geological Society” was formed in 
1818, under the leadership of Maclure, although its existence 
was but short-lived ; and the same was the case with the 
** Pennsylvania Geological Society,” which was originated in 
1832. The “ Mineralogical Journal” of Dr. Bruce, also of 
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brief duration, and the “ American Journal of Science,” estab- 
lished by Professor Silliman in 1818, which has held out up 
to the present time, were indications of incipient activity in 
the direction of mineralogical and geological research. Amos 
Eaton was the first person in this country to make what we 
should now call a “ geological survey,” that is, a detailed ex- 
amination of some special district, with a view to the elucida- 
tion of its geological structure and mineral resources. This 
survey was of the route of the Erie Canal; it was paid for by 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, and the results published in 1824. 
Here again the same difficulty presented itself which met 
Maclure ; the rocks and fossils were unlike those best known 
in England, and the puzzle was $0 complicated that one man, 
in a short space of time, could do almost nothing towards its 
unravelling. There was but little accomplished except to call 
attention to some of the most prominent varieties of rocks, 
without any attempt to find out much about the fossils they 
contained, the science of paleontology being then indeed in 
its infancy. At the time when Eaton’s work was done, the 
mining and smelting of iron ores had already become of very 
considerable importance, our yield of pig-metal reaching, in 
the year 1830, 165,000 tons; anthracite coal was beginning to 
come into general use, the Lehigh region supplying the market 
exclusively from 1820 to 1825, while the Schuylkill and Lack- 
awana districts were opened between 1825 and 1830, when 
the quantity mined had risen to nearly half a million tons per 
annum. The smelting of lead was also just becoming a busi- 
ness of importance in the Mississippi Valley; but there was 
little else worthy of notice doing in the way of the develop- 
ment of our metalliferous resources. The discovery of gold 
in the surface detritus had, however, created a great excite- 
ment throughout the Atlantic States from Virginia south; and 
no doubt this was one of the principal causes of the sudden 
rise into prominence of geological and mineralogical studies 
in this country, and of the starting of a large number of State 
surveys just about this time. 

A recognition of the science of geology by the general gov- 
ernment seems to have been first made by the appointment of 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, an Englishman, “to examine geologi- 
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cally the Territory of Arkansas and the adjacent public lands,” 
which, at that time, in 1834, namely, might be taken to mean 
almost any part of the Mississippi Valley. This gentleman, 
who took the title of “* United States Geologist,’’ examined the 
country and published a geological section extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean, through Illinois and Missouri, to Texas ; but his 
printed report contains hardly anything of value. All the lime- 
stones of the West were grouped by him in one formation, which 
he considered to be identical with the English carboniferous. 
His work was but little, if at all, in advance of that of Eaton, 
done ten years earlier, while the science had in that time made 
great advances, especially in England. 

In 1839, Congress passed a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to prepare “a plan for the sale of the public mineral 
lands,” and also to cause surveys to be made for the purpose 
of getting information “ relative to their location, value, pro- 
ductiveness, and occupancy.”” ‘From the documents published 
the next year, it would appear that no other mineral lands were 
intended to be embraced in this inquiry than those of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. The idea of mining any farther west than 
this was hardly dreamed of at that time. At least, it seems to 
have been expected that the work of exploration would be com- 
pleted within three or four months, and Dr. D. D. Owen was 
appointed “ principal. agent” for that purpose. His report, 
made early in 1840, was limited to the lead region of Wiscon- 
sin, and contained the first approximate indication of the out- 
lines of the geology of that State to the south of the river of 
the same name, and also of Northeastern Iowa. At this time 
considerable progress had been made in working out the geol- 
ogy of New York and Pennsylvania, and it was not difficult 
to take a long step in advance of Mr. Featherstonhaugh ; so 
that the rocks of the region in question were correctly referred 
to the Silurian system, and the natural groups into which they 
were divided were indicated with considerable accuracy. 

A few years later, namely in 1847, the subject of the dispo- 
sition of the public mineral lands was again before Congress, 
and this time with reference to the copper region of Lake Supe- 
rior, about which there was great excitement throughout the 
country from 1844 on for several years. On this occasion 
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two new geological surveys were ordered, one of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, —- the Lake Superior Land District, — 
the other of the Chippeway Land District, embracing an exten- 
sive area in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. The results of 
both these surveys, accompanied by maps on which the tracts | 
designated as mineral lands were indicated, were published in 
1850 — 52, and were much more elaborate in their character 
than anything which had been previously done in this way by 
the general government. The geological formations were 
marked out and classified, over that extensive area, essentially 
in the way in which they now are, later surveys having made 
but few additions except of details. The great extent and value 
of the iron region of Lake Superior were then, for the first 
time, made known. These surveys did not, however, as has 
been shown already, lead to any general plan for the disposi- 
tion or the care of the mineral lands. It was not until nearly 
twenty years later that this was attempted. 
After the discovery of the gold of California, which happened 
just about the time that the Lake Superior speculations, or the 
“ copper fever,” as it was generally called, had subsided into 
comparative quietude, the attention of the government began ] 
to be more and more called in the direction of a West, a long 
distance farther off than what had been previously known as the 
“ Far West.” When the importance of the mining interests 
of California had been demonstrated, — and this needed but a 
| brief space of time, the yield of gold rising almost immedi- 
| ately to figures entirely unparalleled in the world’s history, — 
it might naturally have been expected that Congress weuld set 
| on foot a careful reconnoissance of the region west of the Rocky 
| Mountains, a region of a million of square miles nearly, abso- 
| lutely unknown, so far as its geology and mineral resources 
were concerned, but which, judging from what had long been 
known of Mexico, of whose Cordilleras ours were evidently the 
continuation, might be expected to be pre-eminently the mining 
region of the country. Nothing of the kind was done. Our leg- 
islators seemed entirely unable to grapple with any of the prob- 
lems presented in that exceptional region. Each of the Pacific 
Railroad surveying parties, as already mentioned, was accom- 
panied by one or more persons whose duty it was to collect in all 
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departments of natural history, and to study the geological struc- 
ture of the regions traversed. Owing to the inexperience of 
most of the observers, and the rapidity with which the vast area 
was explored, almost nothing was accomplished in the way of 
throwing light on the mineral resources of the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hardly one of the important problems 
presented in the field of general geology was solved. What 
was done was almost exclusively along the Pacific coast, the 
Rocky Mountain ranges and the great interior basin between 
them and the Sierra Nevada having been quite neglected. 
Hence it was, that up to the time of the commencement of 
the California State survey, no evidence had been obtained 
with regard to the age of the auriferous rocks of the California 
gold region; neither had it been discovered that the rocks 
about San Francisco were of Cretaceous age; and the very 
existence of this member of the series was quite unsuspected, 
although it forms the main body of the Coast Ranges, from 
Monterey north, and also occurs in large isolated areas on the 
flanks of the Sierra. Moreover, there was nothing known of 
the geological position of the high gravels worked for gold by 
the hydraulic process; nor had anything been discovered in 
regard to the occurrence of the Alpine Trias over a vast area 
in Western Nevada, a group of rocks extending from Mexico 
to Alaska, and replete with that peculiar assemblage of or- 
ganic forms which has attracted so much attention in Europe. 
Indeed, nothing had been made out about either the geological 
age or the structure of any part of the Great Basin beyond what 
the collections made by Fremont had revealed. And in the 
Rocky Mountains proper, — the eastern edge of the Cordilleras, 
—all was entirely a terra incognita so far as its structure and 
the nature of its fossiliferous groups were concerned. 

Our knowledge of the geology of the “* Great Northwest,” as 
the vast region of the Upper Missouri at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains may be called, has been developed gradually, begin- 
ning with the days of Lewis and Clarke. These pioneer ex- 
plorers brought back with them fossils enough to enable 
Morton to determine the existence of the Cretaceous series in 
that region, and twenty-five years later Prince Maximilian of 
Neuwied obtained additional evidence of the same fact; and 
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again, in 1839, Mr. Nicollet acquired some information with 
regard to the extent of the area over which these rocks were 
extended. The first knowledge of the wonderful Tertiary fau- 
na of the region of the so-called ‘* Bad Lands ’”’ — the Mauvaises 
Terres of White River — was obtained by means of a bone sent 
in 1847 from one of the posts of the St. Louis Fur Trading 
Company to Dr. H. C. Prout of that city. The region was 
explered, ten years later, by one of Dr. D. D. Owen’s assist- 
ants, who was then engaged in the survey of the Chippeway 
Land District, as before noticed. The fossils thus obtained, 
and those afterwards brought from that region by Mr. Culbert- 
son, and other collectors, were described by Dr. Leidy, and 
proved to be of the greatest interest. 

In 1853 two gentlemen visited the Mauvaises Terres, whose 
names are identified with the progress of geology in the North- 
west, namely, the indefatigable explorer, Dr. F. V. Hayden, and 
the eminent paleontologist, Mr. F. B. Meek. This expedition, 
which was made at the expense of Professor James Hall, laid 
the foundation of our knowledge of the geological structure of 
that region ; and almost the whole of what we now know of the 
geology of the Rocky Mountains is based on the work carried 


on or superintended by Dr. Hayden, almost uninterruptedly 


since 1853, and during most of the time under the authority 
of the Department of War or of the Interior at Washington. 
Those who are acquainted with the progress of American geol- 
ogy will not need to have it stated that the value of Dr. Hay- 
den’s work has been greatly increased by the thoroughly trust- 
worthy and conscientious manner in which his extensive col- 
lections of fossils have been worked up, not only, and chiefly, 
by Mr. Meck, but also by Messrs. Leidy and Lesquereux. Dr. 
Hayden accompanied the expeditions of General Warren and 
General Raynolds, to which allusion has already been made, 
and in which the region of the Upper Missouri and the Yellow- 
stone was reconnoitred. These explorations were followed 
by the appropriation by Congress of a small unexpended bal- 
ance, made originally for defraying the expenses of legislation 
in Nebraska, for the purposes of a geological survey of that 
Territory. Under that authority Dr. Hayden was appointed 
United States Geologist in 1867; and the appropriation was 
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renewed the next year, with directions that the survey should 
be extended into Wyoming, and, if time permitted, as far as 
the South Park in Colorado. The work thus begun became 
first the “ United States Geological Survey of the Territories,” 
and later, as already mentioned, the “ Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories.” Under this organization, 
the geological corps being reinforced by a topographical one, 
the work has gained greatly in scope and value, the appropria- 
tion having been liberally increased in amount; so that, if the 
organization could be made a permanent one, and not be, as it 
is, absolutely dependent on the whim of each successive Con- 
gress, we should have reason to look forward to a most satis- 
factory working up of the topography and general geology of 
the Cordilleras. Some geological work has been done in con- 
nection with Major Powell’s survey of the Colorado, and the 
Wheeler Survey, under the United States Engineer Bureau, to 
which allusion has already been made; but nothing of impor- 
tance has yet been published by either corps, so that no judg- 
ment can be formed in regard to the method or value of the 
work. The remarks made in reference to the manner in which 
the Departments of War and the Interior are duplicating each 
other’s topographical work applies equally to the geological. 
The last volume of Hayden’s Survey —the Annual Report of 
the explorations of the year 1878 — shows a gratifying advance 
over the preceding ones, in respect to the real value and accu- 
racy of the geological material it contains. 

The geological results of the “ Fortieth Parallel Survey,” in 
charge of Mr. Clarence King, are not yet published; but it 
is understood that one or more volumes are well advanced 
towards completion, and that they will soon be issued. We 
confidently expect to find in them a very large amount of new 
material of great importance, as throwing light on the struc- 
ture of an extensive area, which Mr. King, with the large 
means put at his disposal by Congress, and the aid of an excel- 
lent corps of assistants, has had a fine opportunity to work out 
in considerable detail. The volume of “ Mining Industry,” 
published three years ago, and chiefly devoted to the detailed 
description of the most important mineral vein in the world, 
— the Comstock lode, —is a superb piece of work, and far in 
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advance of anything previously done in this country in the 
same line, and we know of nothing published in Europe supe- 
rior to it. And it should not be forgotten that the high char- 
acter of the work done by the Fortieth Parallel Survey was the 
cause of a great advance in the methods and aims of the other 
surveys which have their headquarters at Washington. This 
was especially the case with regard to Dr. Hayden’s work, 
with which Mr. King’s chief topographer, Mr. Gardner, and 
some of his assistants, became connected, thus rendering it 
probable that some degree of uniformity would be maintained 
in the extension of the topographical surveys which from that 
time forward became an essential part of what was previously 
only the “ United States Geological Survéy of the Territories ” ; 
that is, a geological survey without any geographical basis. 

Of the various geological surveys instituted during the past 
fifty years by the individual States, it will not be possible to 
speak in detail. But this can be said, in regard to them all, 
that they are only reconnoissances. There is not one which 
rises to the standard of the European surveys, or which is based 
on an accurate geographical map. Neither has any such sur- 
vey been made as can be looked on as a finality, or which is so 
considered by the people. For instance, not one of the coal- 
bearing States has carried its survey to such an extent of 
accuracy as is necessary in order that the quantity of this all- 
important material existing within its borders may- be known 
even approximately. In no State has the economical value of 
its metalliferous ores been satisfactorily worked out. Neither 
is there one in which the character and distribution of the 
soils and superficial detritus have been made a subject of careful 
study, as has been done in Holland and is now doing in Prus- 
sia. The reasons for this condition of things may be dis- 
cussed after a brief sketch of the development of these surveys 
in the different States has been given. 

As it is generally stated that North Carolina was the first 
of the States to conceive the idea of having its mineral re- 
sources investigated at the public expense, it may be well to 
state that the idea originated (in 1821) with a Connecticut 
schoolmaster, Denison Olmsted, who was then acting as Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University at Chapel Hill; and it 
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may also be mentioned that the — not overpowering — sum 
demanded for the work, namely one hundred dollars, was 
never received from the State treasury; so that the credit, if 
there be any, must be fairly set down as belonging to Con- 
] necticut rather than to North Carolina. The report itself was 

as creditable a one as could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Considerable information was collected in regard 
to the occurrence and value of the ores, minerals, and rocks 
of the State. The Deep River coal-field and the sandstones 
accompanying it were described, and referred pretty nearly to 
their true place in the geological series. 

Something similar was attempted about the same time in 
South Carolina, but the results were never published, except 
in the form of communications to the newspapers. The geol- 
ogist employed, Lardner Vanuxem, a native of Philadelphia, 
was — so far as is known to the writer —the first American 
educated abroad to the profession of mining engineer; and 
his scientific training stood him in good stead, a few years 
later, when he took charge of one of the districts into which 
the State of New York was divided, for the purposes of a 
geological survey. At this time the number of persons in the 
United States who had received what we should now call a sci- 
entific education must have been exceedingly small. There was 
no institution in the country where anything more than the 
rudiments of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology was taught ; 
and it appears that there were only two or three persons, 
among all the earlier State geologists, who had had the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing these studies in Europe, so that the first 
business of most of them, on entering upon their respective 
fields of labor, must have been to teach themselves. 

Massachusetts was, in point of fact, the first State to inau- 
gurate a geological survey, the beginning of the topographical 
work already mentioned having been very soon followed by the 
appointment, as State Geologist, of Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 
a gentleman who had become known through various papers 
in the “ American Journal of Science ” relating to the geology 
of the Connecticut River Valley. This appointmert was made 
in 1830, and the work went on, with some stoppages, for about 
ten years. What was at first intended as a final report was 
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published in 1833 ; but a re-examination of the State was then 
ordered, and the completed work was issued, in two quarto 
volumes, in 1841. This was followed by a long series of pub- 
lications, issued by the various States, the volumes having 
succeeded each other rapidly, until now quite a library of 
them has accumulated. Between 1833 and 1836 nearly every 
one of the Eastern and Middle, and several of the Western, 
States commenced their geological surveys, — first Tennessee, 
then Maryland, followed by New Jersey, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and several of the 
smaller States. In few of these cases did the work go on to 
what was, even then, considered a satisfactory completion ; in 
most instances it was stopped after one or more annual reports 
had been made. New Jersey was for a time satisfied with 
Professor H. D. Rogers’s final report, published in 1840; but 
the work has, since then, been several times taken up, and now 
the geological survey seems to have become a fixed institution 
in the State. The present State Geologist, Professor G. H. 
Cook, has annually, every year since 1868, made a brief report 
on some special subject of economical importance to the people. 
The earlier surveys of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Virginia, and Tennessee, in fact of all the large States except 
New York and Pennsylvania, were abandoned, and before any- 
thing like a complete reconnoissance had been made. In all 
these States, however, with the exception of Virginia, the 
abandoned surveys have been taken up again, and in some 
cases there have been several renewals and stoppages of the 
work. 

Of all the earlier State surveys, those of New York and 
Pennsylvania were the only ones which became of considerable 
importance, and really contributed in a marked degree to in- 
fluence the development of geological science in this country. 
These surveys were both begun in 1836, that of Pennsylvania 
being strictly limited to geology ; while in New York several 
branches of natural history, as well as agriculture, were to 
be made the subjects of special reports. New York is a State 
of large area, rich agriculturally, and having great manufac- 
turing resources. For her coal, however, she has to depend 
on her neighbors in the South and West, as she has, herself, no 
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workable deposits of that invaluable material. Mining is of 
very secondary importance in New York, as the only metallif- 
erous ores which have been hitherto worked with profit are 
those of iron: The manufacture of salt from the brines obtained 
by boring in the central part of the State has, however, long 
been an important branch of industry. Hence the economical 
aspects of the geological survey were of secondary importance, 
and the particular interest attaching to the work was due to 
the fact that here the sequence of the geological formations, 
from the base of the Carboniferous down to the very bottom of 
the fossiliferous rocks, including the Devonian and the Upper 
and Lower Silurian, was first completely worked out in this 
country, and the fossils characteristic of each group and sub- 
group figured and described. And since these Paleozoic rocks 
of New York extend far and wide over the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, —as far as Lake Superior on the north, and to Iowa and 
Missouri in the south and west, — the volumes of the “ Palseon- 
tology of New York,” by Professor James Hall, which have 
been issued from time to time since 1847, have been the indis- 
pensable guide to our Western geologists, as they have gradually 
extended the area of their investigations over the interior of 
the continent. The sequence of the different groups was 
easily made out in New York, because there they lie conform- 
ably on each other, without having been much moved from their 
original position. In New England, on the other hand, rocks 
of the same geological age as those of New York cover a 
large portion of the surface ; but, instead of remaining nearly 
as they were deposited, they are broken, turned up on edge, 
and folded, the fossils they once contained having been almost 
entirely obliterated, and their very inmost structure changed 
by chemical agencies acting under the influence of heat and 
pressure. Thus, while all was plain and easy to decipher on the 
west of the Hudson, on the other side all was doubt and diffi- 
culty, so far, at least, as the geological age and position of the 
strata were concerned. Under these circumstances it has only 
been by slow degrees, and chiefly by comparison of results at- 
tained on our northern borders by the Canada survey, and 
also, from time to time, by discoveries of little patches of rocks 
in which the fossils have not become entirely obliterated, that 
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the outlines of New England geology have been made out; 
and this has been almost entirely accomplished since the pub- 
lication of Dr. Hitchcock's Final Report. 

Although the Pennsylvania survey was begun in 1836, noth- 
ing was published, excepting a few meagre annual reports 
issued in the first years of the work, until the year 1858, when 
the Final Report, in three quarto volumes, was given to the 
world. The engraving and printing of these were done in 
Scotland, and in a style of great perfection and elegance. But 
the publication of the results of this survey had been so Jong 
delayed that a portion of its value was lost. The nomencla- 
ture proposed for the different groups of the paleozoic series 
never was adopted, that of the New York survey having 
‘already become familiar to American geologists; and as no 
attempt was made to work up the paleontology, except so far 
as the plants of the carboniferous series were concerned, these 
beautiful volumes can only be said to have had a local impor- 
tance, being especially valuable for their details of the coal- 
bearing rocks, in regard to which a great amount of detailed 
information was laid before the public. More than any State 
in the Union, Pennsylvania needs an exhaustive geological sur- 
vey, based on a thoroughly accurate geographical one. Her coal 
and iron deposits are on such a scale of magnitude, and of 
such vast commercial importance, that it is safe to say that the 
time will surely come when this will be recognized, and the 
people will demand a style of work equal to that of the best 
European surveys. Quite recently, after nearly twenty years 
of repose, the work of a geological examination of this State 
has, indeed, been taken up again. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that this new work is to be based on and preceded by an 
accurate trigonometrical survey. Unless we are misinformed, 
it is, on the contrary, to be limited to three years in dura- 
tion ; and already a final report on one important object of 
investigation, petroleum, is spoken of as being ready for de- 
livery, althoagh it has not come into the hands of the writer. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that Pennsylvania will yet demand 
a higher class of work, and it may be that this will become 
evident to the people, while the present survey is in progress, 
so that this may be allowed to develop itself until it reaches 
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the desired degree of completeness; if not, the work will 
surely be resumed at some future time; while the loss thus 
incurred, by putting off until some distant day the thorough 
investigation of the resources of the State, although not appre- 
ciated by the present generation, will become very evident 
when the people have become educated up to a proper under- 
standing of these matters. The attempt to supply an accurate 
map of a small area of the anthracite region, made by private 
parties, is well as far as it goes; but private surveys can never 
carry that weight which public ones do, neither can they by 
any possibility reach the requisite degree of precision, unless 
limited to a very narrow area. 

Virginia, which is also’a State presenting a most attrac- 
tive field to the geologist, — and in making this statement we 
may include both Virginia proper and West Virginia, — has 
done nothing in the way of a survey during the last thirty-five 
years. The detailed study of its topographic and geological 
structure would be a work of great interest, and could hardly 
fail to be at once remunerative to the State. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kentucky, four States which have large areas of 
coal-bearing land within their borders, and which also possess 
great agricultural resources, all have surveys in progress, 
which are more or less continuations of work begun forty years 
ago and taken up and dropped, in some instances, several 
times, and under different heads. In Ohio and Illinois the 
publication of what appear to be intended as Final Reports is 
drawing to a close,— the field-work, as it seems, having 
been finished. In Illinois five large volumes have been issued, 
which form a worthy supplement to the Paleontology of New 
York, being chiefly interesting from their contents in this de- 
partment. Valuable material of the same kind is found in the 
two published volumes of the Ohio Survey, and a large amount 
of detail in regard to the coal and iron resources of the State. 
To thoroughly work out the questions of economical interest 
which are offered by the great States of the Mississippi Valley 
will be a very serious undertaking. The surface throughout 
this part of the country is everywhere only moderately undu- 
lating ; but the streams— which are very numerous — have 
cut themselves valleys which vary considerably in depth and 
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width, in different sections. This erosion of the river-valleys, 
taken together with the general irregular wearing away of the 
surface by atmospheric causes, and the action, over a portion 
of the region, of the northern drift currents, have given rise 
to a kind of topography which requires a very minutely detailed 
study if the geology is to be laid down with accuracy. And, 
as the coal measures often lie quite near the surface, it will be 
easily understood that the amount of denudation which has 
taken place becomes a very important element in arriving at a 
knowledge of their extent and value. The time will come 
when this detailed work will have to be done ; but it is perhaps 
not to be expected that so extensive and costly an undertaking 
should be entered upon at once. ~ 

From what has been said in the preceding pages, the reader 
will, it is hoped, have gathered some idea of the nature 
and scope of a geological survey. He will not fail to have 
noticed that, as in geographical, so in geological work, the 
reconnoissance is a very different thing from the thorough sur- 
vey. And as it is only countries far advanced in wealth and 
civilization which can have accurate maps of their domains, so 
it is only those possessing accurate maps which can have their 
geological work thoroughly done. And the more detailed the 
investigations which are made in any region, the more prac- 
tically valuable they are; indeed, it may be said with truth, 
that it is only work which is detailed and thoroughly accurate 
that can be trusted and used, where a problem of economical 
importance, involving a considerable expenditure of money, is 
to be solved. The reconnoissance answers the purpose of 
satisfying the curiosity of the general public, and awakens 
scientific interest, by opening new problems for investigation ; 
but the capitalist and the miner can only use as a guide that 
which goes into minute details, giving measures and distances 
with accuracy. 

Another circumstance must be taken into consideration ; that 
is, the necessity of a partial development, at least, of the min- 
eral resources of a country, before much that is trustworthy 
can be ascertained about their value. It is much easier for 
the geologist, as for every one else, to see through the mill- 
stone after the ole has been bored in it. Indeed, iz many in- 
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stances, the character of the surface of a country is absolutely 
no guide to what is beneath. What could any one have 
known of the marvellously intricate structure and wonderful 
development of the Belgian coal-fields before the rocks had 
been reached and laid open by shafts and borings carried down 
through the horizontal, undisturbed strata which overlie the 
crumpled and dislocated coal-measures beneath, from which 
that little busy country derives se much of its wealth? The 
geologist must have his opportunities ; and especially the min- 
ing geologist, for each mining district has its peculiarities, and 
these can often hardly be guessed at before they have been 
revealed by actual working. It is only in the oldest and best- 
known mineral regions of Europe, where work has been carried 
on, uninterruptedly, for hundreds of years, that one can feel a 
tolerable degree of security in giving an opinion in regard to 
the value of a newly opened metalliferous deposit; and it is 
there that the importance and value of accurately kept records 
of previous work are shown to be of so much value. As a con- 
trast to the completeness of our knowledge of what has been 
done and is doing in Europe, in the way of utilizing the mineral 
deposits of the various states, let the inquirer consider how 
little is definitely known of the present resources of Mexico 
and the South American countries, which have been so pro- 
ductive in the precious and other metals in former days. What 
a record of ignorance and waste is there displayed, and how 
wretched the net result to the people ! 

If our own geological surveys, begun when the science was 
almost in its infancy, and when, indeed, in this country every- 
thing was yet to be learned, have thus far had no considerable 
immediate practical value, they have been of great importance 
in the way of developing a taste for the natural sciences, which 
are all more or less included in the study of geology. And 
there was no other method by which progress could be made 
than that of beginning, and.doing the best that could be done 
under the circumstances. The condition of things has greatly 
changed in this country since it was thought that the physi- 
cian could leave his patients or the clergyman his pulpit, and 
give an authoritative opinion on the structure and mineral re- 
sources of the country. Schools of science are now numerous ; 
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and some of them, at least, fairly well equipped for teaching 
those specialties which are needed for doing good work in geo- 
graphical or geological surveys. Forty years ago there were, at 
the most, half a dozen Americans pursuing scientific studies in 
Europe ; now the number may be counted, probably, by the 
hundred. Could the knowledge and ability we have in the land 
be economically and judiciously utilized, a large amount of 
first-class work could be done, and fine results obtained ; and 
that, too, without any considerable increase in the expenditure 
beyond that which is now habitually incurred. 

We come now to make a practical application of what has 
been said in the preceding pages, and in a previous article on 
geographical surveys, to the State of Massachusetts. Of what 
has been already done here mention has been made ; and it has 
been noticed that the matter of a new survey was before the 
Legislature at its last session, and was the subject of a report 
from the ** State Board of Education,” to which the question had 
been confided for examination at the preceding session. The 
bill introduced for the purpose_of organizing a topographical, 
geological, and biological survey of the Commonwealth failed 
to become a law, so that the subject remains open for dis- 
cussion. 

And before commencing an examination of some of the prin- 
cipal points to which attention ought to be given in this con- 
nection, it may be well to mention that the area of the State of 
Massachusetts is usually given at 7,800 square miles, while 
the population, by the census of 1870, was very nearly a mil- 
lion and a half of souls, so that we have an average density of 
186 to the square mile. In the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland there is an average of 260, in Belgium of 
462, to the square mile. In Massachusetts the population is 
considerably more dense in the eastern than in the western 
and northwestern portions. The most thinly inhabited part 
of the State has also the most uneven surface, although there 
is but a comparatively small area which is too mountainous to 
be brought under cultivation. Massachusetts is essentially a 
manufacturing State: according to the last census the value of 
her manufactured products, in 1870, was nearly $ 554,000,000, 
while the figures given for New York—with six times the 
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area and three times the population of Massachusetts — are 
$ 785,000,000. The wealth of Massachusetts is only ex- 
ceeded by that of New York and Pennsylvania, and is nearly 
double that of New York in proportion to its area. The met- 
alliferous mines of this State are of little importance, but the 
quarries of building material are extensive ; although, as com- 
pared with the manufacturing interest, the value of their prod- 
uct seems but trifling. The value of the iron mined was, in 
1870, according to the Census Report, $30,000; no other 
metalliferous ore is mentioned as having been worked in that 
year in Massachusetts ; neither is there a record of any prod- 
uce of coal. The value of the products of our quarries is 
given at $1,362,648, or about z}, of that of our manufactures. 
These are some of the principal data to be kept in mind, 
while discussing the subject of geographical and geological 
surveys with reference to the State in question. 

It will be admitted by all that if any one of the United 
States can afford to carry on a thorough survey, it is Massa- 
chusetts. The density of her population is considerable, even 
as compared with that of some of the most thickly inhabited 
European states; her wealth is great, and the development of 
her commercial and manufacturing interests has been, and is, 
rapid. Land is valuable, and is likely to become more so from 
year to year, and economy and skill are needed in order that 
a State which has become wealthy rather by means of hard 
work and indomitable energy, than because she has been boun- 
tifully provided with natural resources, may continue to occupy 
a high relative position, in competition with other portions of 
the country which have a richer soil and a much greater supply 
of mineral or metallic wealth. 

In considering what kind of a topographical survey is needed, 
we have to inquire how such a work is utilized after it has been 
completed, or, in other words, what is the pecuniary induce- 
ment for its prosecution. All would admit that it would be 
unwise to enter upon an undertaking which must of necessity 
be very expensive, without a clear understanding, at the outset, 
of the reasons why the expenditure is to be made. Besides, 
the scale and degree of accuracy of the work to be done de- 
pend on the use which is to be made of the results; until this 
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point has been settled, it would be idle to estimate its cost, 
or to attempt to limit the time of its completion. Now, the 
principal objects of the great topographical surveys in Europe 
are: first, to furnish the government with the necessary data 
for fairly and accurately determining and apportioning taxa- 
tion; and, second, to make it possible for transfers of real 
estate to be made with ease and precision. In other words, 
the cadastral, topographical, or ordnance survey — by what- 
ever name it may be called —is a part of the machinery of 
the government, and, as it appears to most civilized states, a 
necessary part. It is true, also, that topographical maps are 
of importance on the Continent,— where wars have been, 
and are likely to be, frequent, — for guiding the movements of 
armies; but this has been a consideration of little weight in 
England, and is still less to be taken into account here. The 
peaceful aspects of the subject need only occupy our attention. 
In addition to the great and all-important uses to which an 
accurate topographical map can be put, namely, those con- 
nected with taxation and the transfer of real estate, there are 
many other minor ones, which have already, in part, been sug- 
gested in the preceding article on this subject. It can be said 
with truth, however, that we have had no such accurate sur- 
veys as are going on in the different European states, because 
here the people do not know the uses to which such work is put, 
while there the government does know. It is, therefore, most 
reasonable to suppose that, in a country where the people are 
the government, the necessary preliminary to such a work as 
that we are now discussing will be increased knowledge on the 
part of the people. Let them but once fully comprehend the 
advantages which such a survey offers, when well done, and 
they would never be willing to do without it. Let the work be 
begun without a full understanding, and a settlement by legis- 
lation, of the uses to which it is to be put, and the probability is 
strong that it would be stopped, as soon as a “ realizing sense ”’ 
of its cost began to be felt. Hence we argue that, instead of 
beginning another Hoosac Tunnel, which is sure to cost a great 
deal, and which perhaps there may not be intelligence enough 
in the State to utilize after it is done, the subject of a thorough 
survey be fully investigated by a competent commission of ex- 
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perts, who themselves have no axes to grind, and who are not 
looking chiefly to the question of how their own pockets are 
to be affected by the transaction. Let such a commission, 
we say, find out by careful inquiry how work of this kind is 
done in Europe, and how utilized there; and then let them 
investigate the question whether the conditions in this country 
are such that it is possible for us to reap the full advantage of 
so costly an undertaking. A careful discussion of the subject 
should precede final action. 

The crudeness of the Report of the Board of Education is 
indeed remarkable ; and, in looking it over carefully, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the members of the 
Board, knowing nothing practically of these matters, have al- 
lowed themselves to be counselled by those who, from motives 
which it is not difficult to divine, were more anxious to have 
the work done, than to have it well done. It seems a pity 
that, after forty years of supposed development and improve- 
ment, the Legislature and the people of Massachusctts should 
find themselves, in reference to the question of a topographical 
survey, about where they were in 1830, ignorant of the nature 
and use of the work proposed, misinformed in regard to the 
methods required for doing it accurately, and led all astray in 
the important matter of its cost. Indeed, the main object of 
the report seems to have been to create the impression that the 
whole thing can be accomplished with but a trifling expendi- 
ture ; that is, for less than a tenth part of what it is thought 
necessary to expend, per square mile of area surveyed, on the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. To make this 
appear reasonable, it is suggested that the old Borden triangu- 
lation can be utilized; and then, it is added, that Congress 
having provided that the Coast Survey shall “ determine the 
necessary triangulating points in every State which shall make 
appropriations for a topographical survey,” therefore the trian- 
gulation can be done at the expense of the United States. 
Thus it appears that two different triangulations are to be used 
in the new survey, neither of which is to cost the State of 
Massachusetts a penny ; but how the two are to be combined 
so as to form one harmonious whole is a problem on which no 
light is thrown in the Report. The idea is simply an absurdity. 
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Any one acquainted with these matters would recognize the fact 
at once that the old Borden triangulation could not be used 
in a new survey, under any circumstances ; that, even sup- 
posing it were accurate enough. ** »-ould be more expensive to 
determine the position of the o: scations than it would be to 
make new ones; and if Mr. Borden’s work is to be made use 
of, all his stations will have to be occupied again for the sec- 
ondary and tertiary triangulations, which never were made in 
the previous survey. The idea, also, that the United States can 
be relied on to furnish the main triangulation seems to us a de- 
lusion. As has already been shown, if the whole amount ap- 
propriated by Congress for this kind of work were to be expended 
in Massachusetts, it would only enable the Coast Survey to carry 
on the triangulation with a moderate degree of rapidity, and it 
would certainly require several years for its completion. And 
does any one suppose that it will be possible to limit to one 
State only the expenditure of money which is now carefully 
spread over a dozen or more States, in accordance with the 
usual method of not favoring one part of the country more 
than another, when the United States treasury is to pay the 
bills? Or is it fair to take it for granted that it will be possi- 
ble to secure from Congress so large an increase of the appro- 
priation for this special purpose as would be necessary in order 
that a triangulation should be made of the whole country ? 
And, if granted for one year, what security would there be of its 
continuance during the next? Besides, there are other reasons 
why the whole survey, including the primary triangulation, 
should be done by the State itself; but to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of the subject would require too much space and too 
many technicalities, and this must be left for a more suitable 
occasion. A thorough investigation of the whole matter would 
settle this, as well as the other points which have been sug- 
gested. The recommendation that, for the contour lines, 
“exact measurements be taken only every one hundred feet, 
and that the auxiliary lines between them be filled in by the 
topographer on the spot,” might mean something in a moun- 
tainous country, where minute accuracy was not deemed es- 
sential; but such a style of work is entirely unsuited to the 
nature of the surface of this State, and the character of the 
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results which will have to be obtained, if the survey is to be 
one of permanent value, and to be utilized for the purposes set 
forth in the Report in question.* It is therefore not right or 
reasonable that the impression should be given that a topo- 
graphical survey of Massachusetts can be made for $175,000, 
which is the estimate of its cost made by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The old triangulation, only partially completed, cost 
nearly half that sum, and it was executed at a time when one 
dollar meant at least three times as much as it does now. 

In' regard to the geological part of the contemplated survey, 
the first thing to be considered is this; that the geology can- 
not be put upon the map, before the map is ready to receive it. 
The geological and geographical work cannot be carried on 
pari passu, without loss of time, increase of expense, and liabil- 
ity to error. The painter would not be asked to furnish a pic- 
ture, unless he had a canvas on which to work. All familiar 
with geological field-work know that it is impossible to pro- 
ceed with accuracy and rapidity, except map in hand. The 
organization of a geological survey then should be deferred, 
until some of the sheets of the geographical map are done and 
engraved; and this must, under any circumstances, occupy 
several years. But, of all the States of the Union, Massachu- 
setts is one which has least need of a geological survey. This 
is not a region rich in mineral resources, and it never will be, 
no matter with how much care its geological structure is inves- 
tigated. The impression is given in the Report of the Board 
of Education, that a survey will “ develop our coal-fields,” and 
transform us into an important mining community. This is 
a delusion: if our coal-fields are ever developed, —that is, if 
their extent and value become thoroughly known, and it be 
found that they can be worked with profit,— it will be after 





* To illustrate this, it may be mentioned that in the Connecticut River Valley 
the points at which the “exact measurements” were ta‘:en would be about fifty 
miles apart! That is, if a hydraulic engineer at Springfield wished to get some 
accurate information from the State Survey for use at that place, he would find on 
examination that there was a point, the altitude of which had been fixed with pre- 
cision on purpose for his convenience, and he would find it — at Greénfield, or pos- 
sibly at Northampton! And similar conditions will obtain in all our river valleys, 
where the fall is but slight, and, consequently, differences of level of a few inches 
will be of the greatest importance. 
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many and expensive underground explorations have been made 
by boring and otherwise, and when, so far as we can now 
foresee, conditions shall have become quite different from what 
they now are. Previous attempts to make our coal-mines 
profitable have failed, not for want of means and experience 
in coal-mining generally, but because the rocks are too much 
broken up, and the coal-beds themselves too irregular in thick- 
ness and position, to make it possible to open and work them 
without loss. 

It is no part of the work of a geological survey to “ develop” 
either coal-ficlds or metalliferous veins. Development must 
come from actual working, or from systematic exploration by 
numerous and expensive borings. That this should be done 
at the cost of the State would, no doubt, be agreeable to the 
owners of the land beneath whose surface our coal-fields are 
presumed to lie; but it would hardly be considered by the 
people as a legitimate expenditure of their money. 

There are within the borders of this State several large and 
well-defined veins in which argentiferous lead and copper ores 
occur in considerable quantity. At the time of Dr. Hitchcock’s 
survey, they were considered by him as likely to be “ of great 
value to posterity, if not to the present generation.” All the 
attempts at working them have, however, proved to be unprof- 
itable ventures; although a great deal of money has been 
spent in this way at various times since 1765. The same has 
been the case with the other metalliferous veins of New Eng- 
land; almost without exception the mines which have been 
opened on them have been disastrous failures. Eaton, Shel- 
burne, and Warren, in New Hampshire, may be cited as typical 
localities, where flattering surface indications have led to ex- 
tensive mining operations, without any permanently valuable 
results; and it is now many years since these workings were 
abandoned, with but little chance of being resumed. These 
facts should be borne in mind by those who are disposed to 
look on every new discovery of metalliferous ore within our 
borders as likely to lead to developments of great importance. 
The experience of the past teaches the necessity of great caution 
in the expenditure of money on mineral veins anywhere in New 
England, however flattering may be the surface indicaticns. 
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That wild speculations and hap-hazard investments in entirely 
undeveloped mines are not likely to be followed by results favor- 
able either to the individuals concerned or the community in 
general may also be pretty safely affirmed. 

The structural geology of Massachusetts is not well under- 
stood, nor will it be for many years to come, for reasons which 
have already been hinted at in the preceding pages. Little by 
little it will be worked out; but a geologist appointed by the 
State will have few advantages over those which have been ° 
possessed by the ablest men in the profession who have, from 
time to time, tried their hand at deciphering the puzzle, having 
no other motive than the interest which it presents to the sci- 
entific inquirer. Professor Dana, our ablest structural geolo- 
gist, has studied the hills of Berkshire, and begun the elucida- 
tion of their structure. James Hall, Henry D. Rogers, and 
others, have done the same. If the Legislature wishes to 
spend money in this way, let it be done; but it would be 
wrong to let it be thought that any report on the geology 
which might be the result of the expenditure would be a final- 
ity, so far as the geological structure of the State is concerned, 
or that it would be of much importance in the way of develop- 
ing unknown mineral treasures beneath the surface. 

It appears to the writer, however, that there is a way in 
which a State, situated as is Massachusetts in respect to 
‘geology and mining, may not only do good service to science, 
but also receive a quid pro quo in the way of valuable informa- 
tion on questions of economical importance to the people. All 
will admit that it is desirable that there should be somewhere 
in each State a trustworthy source of information in regard to 
the mode of occurrence and value of the various minerals and 
metalliferous ores which are, or are thought to be, from time 
to time discovered. And it is also desirable that a history of 
the development of the resources of the State, in this depart- 
ment of its industry, should be kept, and such statistics col- 
lected as it is possible, under our form of government, to pro- 
cure. The question arises, how to have a permanent source of 
information on these subjects, which shall be out of the reach 
of politics and politicians, where one who does good work will 
feel secure in his position, and not be obliged to spend a con- 
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siderable portion of each year in lobbying lis appropriation 
through the Legislature, a humiliating necessity, in connection . 
with our State surveys, which is, of itself, enough to frighten 
off the best men from having any connection with these under- 
takings. We would say that the best method of bringing 
about these desirable results would be, for the State to endow a 
‘ professorship of economical geology in some institution of learn- 
ing, that one, of course, being selected which should be deemed 
likely to keep up the highest standard of honesty and ability 
among its professors. Coupled with this endowment should be 
a proviso, that the appointee should report to the executive 
either annually or biennially, on such subjects connected with 
the geology and mineral resources of the State as might seem 
to him to be of the most importance at the time. These re- 
ports could be laid before the Legislature, and printed or not, 
according to their value. If the person selected to fill the 
position were a man of high ability, no doubt his reports would 
command attention, and well repay the cost of printing, while 
their sale would defray a part or the whole of the expenditure. 
In this way a perennial source of information would be 
brought into existence, and the amount required for this pur- 
pose would not exceed that called for by the Board of Educa- 
tion for a geological survey, which would be limited in time, 
and, after all, only the expression of the opinions of one person, 
based on the information obtained during the short period of 
the continuance of his own work. For it must not be forgotten 
that much of that which is considered, in this country, as prop- 
erly belonging to the business of a geological survey, is work 
which ought never to be brought toa close. New facts are 
always turning up, new discoveries are made, commercial and 
financial conditions change, new uses are found for old ma- 
terials previously deemed of no value, accumulated experience 
and knowledge throw light on what was once obscure: all 
these circumstances indicate that the time will never arrive 
when everything will be known in regard to the geology of the 
State, and that it would be wise for the Legislature to recog- 
nize this, and make provision for gathering and systematizing 
the facts as they are developed, and for faithfully doing the 
best that can be done to make them available to the people. 
J. D. Wuitney. 
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Art. IIT.—1. Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie Am- 
pere. Publiés par Muze. H.C. Paris (J. Hetzel & Cie.). 
1872. 

2. André-Marie Ampere et Jean-Jacques Ampere. Correspond- 
ance et Souvenirs de 1805 @ 1864. Recueillis par MADAME 
H.C. 2vols. Paris (J. Hetzel & Cie.). 1875. 


Aout three years ago there was published in Paris a little 
volume, entitled the Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie 
Ampere, of which mention was made at the time in many jour- 
nals, and attention was called to it as a record of the mourn- 
fully happy youth of a celebrated and interesting man. Some 
of our readers will perhaps be glad to hear of the appear- 
ance of two more volumes, carrying on the account of A. M. 
Ampére and of his son, from the year 1805, when the first 
volume concluded, to the end of their lives. The idyllic 
first volume was simply charming ; no one could read without 
enjoying it this unpretending record of modest love too soon 
brought to a close by the early death of the loving and beloved 
wife. Perhaps the greatest charm of the book is its perfect 
naturalness ; the letters are real letters, written in thorough 
sincerity, without any feeling of posterity looking over the 
writer’s shoulder, and among people too closely united to try 
to impose upon any public, even a public of one. Conse- 
quently, before we lay the book down, Ampére, and Julie, so 
shy and hard to win, but so devoted when won, and her charm- 
ing sister Elise, with her lively imagination, her warm heart, 
and her love of fun, —a quality, be it said by the way, lack- 
ing in the other two, — are all nearly as much people we know 
and love as those we see around us to-day. In fact, if there be 
a difference, it is that we know the people in the book rather 
better, for, without having to serve the apprenticeship of making 
an acquaintance, we are let at once into the inmost feelings 
of their lives, as expressed to those nearest to them. 

It has been well said that the true and frank diary of a 
fool would be as interesting a book as one would care to see. 
Pepys’s Diary is a proof of this; for though in practical affairs 
he was far from being a fool, he certainly shows how foolish an 
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intelligent man can be in the privacy of his diary. Although 
Ampére’s letters and diary lack the historical value of Pepys’s, 
they have a far higher interest in the light they throw upon the 
private life and character of a great and good man. This is 
one of the few books of which the stale compliment is true, that 
it is more interesting than a novel. Those who have once read 
it will not forget this ingenuous record of his love. In a blank 
book, scribbled over with mathematical calculations, he wrote 
the little memoranda of his courtship. Ampére was no self- 
conscious Werther, who accurately observed and laid bare the 
workings of his own heart ; his simple entries touch us all the 
more, however, that they are so absolutely unconscious in their 
candor. The first one is only an unfinished sentence, writ- 
ten on a loose leaf, running as follows: ‘‘ The voice of nature 
spread through my soul a vague, intolerable restlessness. One 
day when I was walking after sunset by the side of a lonely 
brook —” This is the key-note and prelude to the approach 
of Julie; and on Sunday, April 10, 1796, when Ampére was 
twenty-one years old, we find this entry, “ I have seen her for 
the first time.” The reader will notice that he at once begins 
with her. There are no doubts and self-questionings as to 
whether this is really the ideal woman, the being best qualified 
to comprehend his heart and aid his development; there are no 
fears lest, though charming for the time, she may not always 
be able to enchain his wandering fancy. No, Ampére’s fears 
are quite different in character. September 17, five months 
after their first meeting, we read that he “ began to open his 
heart” ; and that Julie at least perceives his love, we learn from 
a letter of Elise to her, written about this time, in which she 
cannot resist the temptation to make a slight reference to it. 
The passage is worth quoting, for the light it also throws upon 
Elise’s affection for her sister: “ You say you do not wish 
to speak to me of things which will only tire and bore me. 
O, 1 beg of you, dear Julie, do not be afraid of that, let your 
thoughts run on as they please! What would one think of 
friends who only shared their pleasures? That plan would 
not suit my taste, and it will never be, I trust, the one that we 
shall follow. Ours is of such a sort as to reach even to the 
little hidden corner of Ampére.” 
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That Elise has her doubts, however, about the advisability 
of this plain-speaking, we see further on in the same letter, 
when she says: “ How many things we shall have to talk 
about when we meet again! But for all that I don’t know in 
what vein to write to you; you yourself must decide whether 
I may speak or must be silent.” At the time of this letter 
Julie was on a visit to her brother and his wife at Lyons, and 
in the letters she wrote to her sister Elise, shows at first some 
inclination to ridicule Ampére for the naive way in which he 
betrays his attachment, but before long she is won by the 
same ingenuous charm which obtained for him throughout his 
life so many devoted friends. In one letter Elise says of him: 
“ He interests me by his frankness, his gentleness, and, more 
than anything, by the tears which sometimes come into his 
eyes against his will. Not the slightest affectation, none of 
those romantic phrases which so many others use. Decide as 
you please ; but let me love him a little before you do, he is so 
good!” And again, a little later, with a mixture of affection 
and humor she gives Ampére’s account of the visit he made 
Julie when she was still in Lyons, without first getting ™ 
mission from her mother : — 


“He said he was very much afraid he had offended you, and that 
you said, ‘I am surprised, sir, to see you here, and mamma will be 
sure to give you her opinion of such conduct.’ ‘ Well, if I have done 
wrong I am not to blame. I was told I ought to go out and see 
people ; so when I arrived in Lyons I went to your son’s house ; I 
found Mme. Carron there and her mother, Mme. de Campredon ; they 
told me your daughter had arrived, and that I could call the next 
day and get some letters. I went, and I am very sorry now I did, 
for Iam sure I have offended Miss Julie.” Mamma saw that he was 
so unhappy, that she added at once, ‘ But, sir, you could not have 
known that my daughter was at Lyons.’ He interrupted her with, 
‘I am sorry to say I knew it the evening before; I told you I knew 
it. In spite of that I went to get the letters your daughter-in-law 
had promised, but which she did not give me.’ I said, laughing, 
‘My sister probably thought that you would stay longer at Lyons, 
and so it was rather a warning than a reproof, fearing that you would 
call too frequently and make people talk. But one should not cry 
over spilled milk.’ And indeed his eyes were glistening, and his chin 
was trembling as if he were ready to cry. ‘And so you really think 
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they are not too angry with me? That makes me really happy. 
And you, madame, are not so much offended as I had feared ?’ 
Mamma said she would have preferred it had not happened, but that 
since his intention bad been to give her pleasure in bringing news of 
you, it would be strange if she were angry. He said nothing about 
his intention. Claudine (the maid) came in and went out, and I 
asked him a thousand questions about you: ‘What was going on the 
first time that you were there?’ ‘What were they doing?’ ‘ All 
the ladies were going to the play ; they asked me to go too, but I was 
afraid.’ I should have liked to ask how you were dressed, but I was 
afraid you would be annoyed if I did; we spoke of the Lyceum, he 
told us the names of the professors, and said that if they established 
a course of astronomy, Mr. Molé assured him there would be a place 
for him ; that this same gentleman strongly advised him to go to 
Paris, where he could certainly find something to do. To this he 
replied that he could not make up his mind to go away from his 
mother, nor to leave the neighborhood of Lyons. You can easily 
guess why. Such, my dear, was our whole conversation. He was 
the first to notice that it was getting late, which he generally forgets 
when you are here ; he went, and left me amazed at the shininess of 
his hat, his stylish knee-breeches, and his dapper figure. He was 
scarcely gone before Claudine came in and threw up her arms, and 
said he had grown such a dandy (muscadin) she would hardly have 
known him.” 


That this little hit about Ampére’s staying late was a just 
one, we know already from several confessions to that effect in 
his diary. For instance, the day when he “ read the Intrigante 
aloud, and stupidly had to be told twice to go,” and * still more 
stupidly stayed a little longer.” However, in spite of her oc- 
casional laughing at him and telling him “ not to stare at Julie 
so much when strangers were present,” Elise really does her 
best to forward his suit with her sister, or at least to give him 
fair play. This may be clearly seen in a letter written when 
she is afraid that some of Julie’s friends at Lyons — whom 
she characterizes boldly as persons “ who, if they do not change 
their manner of looking at things by the time they are thirty, 
will be very silly all their lives”” — are unduly influencing her 
to refuse Ampére on account of his awkward appearance. Af- 
ter warmly defending those who are natural and unaffected, 
even if somewhat odd, she goes on to say : — 
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“Tn short, my dear, I am a little provoked with those ‘who think so 
much of the outside, and who imagine they know everything, when 
they can make a graceful bow, and utter some pretty, useless compli- 
ment..... If I could persuade you that he no longer thinks of you, 
perhaps you would like him better; but, unfortunately for him, I 
believe the poor man thinks of nothing else, and I pity him very 
sincerely, knowing that, except Mme. Périsse, all whom you see are 
prejudiced against him on account of his appearance, and do not take 
the trouble to consider whether he would make his wife happy or 
unhappy, which is, after all, the most important thing. I am not so 
prejudiced in favor of manners and good looks, as to say that every 
one who lacks them lacks also fine qualities. Frivolous people, who 
only look at the outside and judge by that alone, are far from the 
right way. True, Ampére is not superficial, and for that very reason, 
if he were paying attention to any of those young ladies, they, and 
rightly enough, too, would not answer so quickly. And why not do 
the same for a friend? Why try to keep her from giving serious at- 
tention to a matter which would set us busily thinking if it concerned 
us? Why indeed? Because we never examine with so much care 
what does not personally concern us, and that one must be really fond 
to think of all the pros and cons and treat another's affairs as if they 
were our own. When one says, lightly, ‘O, what aman! how could 
you make up your mind to marry him? He has no style, he is blun- 
dering, shy, and awkward,’ one imagines all said and arranged ; but, 
I tell you once more, if one had to decide for one’s self, one would 
think it over more, and neglect the rest to consider the character, the 
principles, and even that simplicity which a moment ago seemed like 
lack of polish. There, my dear sister, that is what I think about it, 
what I have already said, and what I hold to.” 


This was very sensible talk from a young girl of eighteen, 
and it shows amiability in Julie that she was willing to receive 
advice of this kind from a younger sister, whose cleverness, 
however, and more decided character’ she was accustomed to 
lean upon. In spite of Julie’s beauty, her golden hair and the 
blue eyes which had so fatal an effect on the susceptible heart 
of Ampére, in spite even of her tender grace and the gentleness 
and candor which Elise praises so highly in her, we cannot help 
being more interested in the warm-hearted young girl who has 
such pleasure in the beauty and goodness of her sister, and the 
admiration she excites, and who is so generous in defending the 
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absent, and so quick to detect affectation or inconsistency ; we 
cannot fail to admire her high-mindedness and love of truth 
and goodness, and like her none the less for her charming 
wrath against Julie’s unwise advisers. 

At length, whether moved by the newly acquired graces 
which had so much impressed Claudine, or by her beloved 
Elise’s approval of him, or by the pleading of her own heart, 
Julie at last began to relax her severity ; and in August, 1799, 
three years from their first meeting, she rewarded André’s 
humble devotions by becoming his wife. Their epithalamium 
was composed by André’s ami de ceeur Ballanche, he who after- 
wards became the lover, or, rather, the follower of Madame 
Ricamier. The first year of their marriage was happy enough 
to make all of Ballanche’s good wishes seem like prophecies ; 
but after the birth of their son Jean-Jacques, in August, 1800, 
Julie’s health failed her. The story of her gradually increasing 
feebleness is narrated in the letters from her, then with, her 
own family at Lyons, to her husband, who is at Bourg, hard at 
work giving-instruction in the mathematics and the physical 
sciences, and finding time also for original investigation and 
study. It is a pathetic story these letters tell of Julie’s cheer- 
fulness, trying to hide her afflictions, of the kindness of her 
relatives to her in her suffering, of Ampére’s eager, yearning 
love for his wife, and of ber tender, motherly care of him, re- 
minding him to remove stains of acid: from his hands before 
going to tabie, not to wear his old coat by mistake for his new 
one, and above all to be careful to lock up her letters that no 
one may read them. She litile thought they would be printed 
in a book in the next century and copied out for general read- 
ing into magazines and reviews. 

Julie died July 14, 1803, just after Ampére’s manly struggle 
with poverty was ended by his obtaining the much-longed-for 
position at the Lycée at Lyons, which was to put an end to 
their separation of three years, the severest trial of the courage 
and patience of both. Julie had looked forward with longing 
to the day when they could be together again. ‘ O yes,” she 
writes, “‘ we shall be happy! our little boy will be young and 
gay for a long time yet, and some day in some little place in 
the country we shall be at peace. My husband and son shall 
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be with me and keep me well.” But the best of husbands 
could not make her well again ; and though we read in Amp?re’s 
diary, under date of April 17, “ I returned from Bourg never to 
leave Julie again,” 2 was only able to keep her with him for 
three months. 

That her death was a terrible blow to Ampére no one who 
has read these letters could doubt. With Julie died his youth, 
and though in these two new volumes we mect him again as a 
man only thirty years old, with his love for his friends and his 
interest in his studies unimpaired, he seems a much older and 
sadder man than the Ampére we knew in his letters to Julie, 
which were full of cheerfulness and hope. Ampére’s health 
was at first impaired by the shock, as we learn from a letter from 
Elise, begging him to take care of his health and to consult the 
physician. Her remonstrances and those of his other friends 
had some effect ; and Ampére, having exchanged his position at 
Lyons, now become hateful to him, for one in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, plunged into work as a means of forgetting his 
loneliness. Incessant study was his only relief from gloomy 
thoughts, and his letters to his friends and relatives show that 
his long and keen suffering could only be deadened by work. 
What especially fascinated him at this time was metaphysical 
study, in which pursuit he found Maine de Biran a congenial 
companion; but his metaphysics, successful in making him 
forget in part his grief, had the result of making him feel 
uncertain for a time about his religious principles, which had 
been his greatest consolation. It was in distress of this sort 
that he wrote, February 25, 1806 : — 


“Bredin, you who conceive clearly that there is no contradiction 
between the Creator's kindness and His damnation of the guilty, try 
to convince me of it. Try with Bonjour to show me the truth; let 
him formulate the objections, and do you make the answers. Then 
send me the result of your conferences ; perhaps you may change my 
views. Do me this favor, and save me from the abyss into which I 
am falling. Perhaps D’Ambrieux would be willing to try to enlighten 
me.” 

These friends and many others, notably Ballanche and Camille 
Jordan, had formed a society in the year 1803 for the investi- 
gation of the foundations of the Christian religion, the proofs 
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of the divinity of its origin, etc., and the defection of Ampire 
would have been a great blow to them all. Hence we see his 
friends urging him to abandon the study of metaphysics, and 
Ballanche and Bredin strongly advised him to marry again. 
Ampére, who probably never refused a friend anything, let 
himself be persuaded by them, and was introduced to a Mlle. 
P. , — her full name is discreetly kept hidden by the editor 
of the letters, — whom, in the year 1807, he married. This 
union, however, though advised and arranged by the sagest of 
men, his intimate friends, was a very unhappy one. His wife, 
who only married him from ambition, apparently, did not care 
for him at all, and treated him with excessive unkindness, and, 
in addition, his mother-in-law was all that a mother-in-law in 
fiction could be. After about a year of suffering, Ampére sep- 
arated from his wife, retaining a daughter she had borne to 
him meanwhile, towards whom the heartless mother had never 
shown the slightest affection. After this futile attempt to secure 
domestic happiness, he took his mother and his children to 
live with him at Paris, and devoted all his ardor to his work. 
He was soon, however, to find a new and great interest in the 
growing up of his son Jean-Jacques, to whom we find continu- 
ally more frequent reference in his father’s many letters to his 
friends. Jean-Jacques is indeed fairly the hero of the last two 
volumes, and there is, in fact, more of the hero of romance 
about him than about his simple, childlike father. He was 
good-looking and an entertaining talker ; he had graceful man- 
ners; and, indeed, something of Julie’s charm seems to have 
descended to her child. But, however unlike his father in exter- 
nals, he seems to have resembled him in more important par- 
ticulars, having, like him, a warm heart, an enthusiastic spirit, 
aud great love of truth. The bent of his talents was very 
different from his father’s. We find him at sixteen in a painful 
state of indecision about his future course of life. In compli- 
ance with André’s wishes, he at one time thought of becoming 
a manufacturing chemist, but he found it hard to reconcile 
himself to this plan. His teacher’s manners were offensive to 
him, and he says, “ My ignorance of mathematics impresses 
him disagreeably.”” Moreover, he was further discouraged by 
being told that he must forget all he had learned in liter- 
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ature, so that he might occupy himself with “ useful things.” 
“Useful or not, I shall never forget Racine or Virgil,” wrote 
the future littérateur. It must have been painful to so ardent 
a lover of science as André-Marie to find his son feeling so 
much distaste for a career in which he had won for himself 
such honorable success. Nothing speaks more clearly the 
unselfish love and confidence of the father and son than their 
attitude towards each other at this time ; and, although Andri- 
Marie found it hard at first to be reconciled to his son’s devo- 
tion to literature, it is yet touching to see how he does all he 
can to help him by direct encouragement and by the most ardent 
sympathy with all his efforts. It was decided that Jean-Jacques 
should study philosophy and belles-lettres, and in pursuance of 
this decision he attended a course of lectures on philosophy by 
V. Cousin, who was attracting about him a number of ardent 
and romantic young spirits. Among these Ampére made many 
friends, who, like himself, were more or less deeply tinged by 
the Byronism and Rénéism of the time. Jean-Jacques took a 
prize in philosophy, but this did not prevent him from writing 
letters about the evil of this world in the most despairing strain, 
and from feeling undue sympathy with Werther and Manfred. 
He even denounced philosophy : — 





“How I detest, how I execrate philosophy! It has disgusted me 
with everything. “I look upon it with horror and contempt, and I 
never wish to hear it spoken of again. I think I will resign from the 
society, that I will see even Cousin, whom I shall always admire and 
love, no more..... Can you believe that nowadays I have visions of 
glory, poetic dreams? Only yesterday I lay for two hours on my bed, 
dreaming of scenes, dénouements, and plots. Poor fool! I even com- 
posed some verses, but I doubt if I ever finish anything. But what 
difference does it make ?” 


DS —— 


This state of mind, which is one not unknown to youth, 
was brought to an end by an event which had the most marked 
influence on the rest of his life, namely, his introduction to 
Madame Récamier, that famous woman who already counted 
among her admirers some of the most remarkable men of the 
time, — Chateaubriand, Mathieu de Montmorency, and Prince 
August of Prussia, to mention the best known. Jean-Jacques 
first saw her on New-Year’s day, 1820, when Ballanche took him 
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to call upon her. He was at once greatly struck with her 
beauty, as she sat dressed in white, leaning back in an arm- 
chair of light blue damask, and bearing on her lips that smile 
which her lovers and friends were never tired of describing as 
her greatest charm. In his confusion he broke a valuable paper- 
knife which he had taken from the table and was turning in 
his fingers, and naturally this accident plunged him into still 
greater confusion. Madame Récamier, however, quietly slipped 
the pieces behind her cushion and went on with the conversa- 
tion as if nothing had happened, much to Jean-Jacques’s relief, 
who was never tired of praising her kindness and tact, as ex- 
emplified by this little incident. He spent some weeks of the 
next summer near her; and when they first met after their 
return to Paris, she made jesting reference to the possible dan- 
ger to his heart from the companionship of her niece, then a 
young girl. This was too much for Ampére; he fell upon his 
knees, saying, with a sob, “* Ah! ce n’est pas pour elle.” * At 
the time of this avowal Ampére was but twenty years old, while 
Madame R camier was forty-three, she having been born, oddly 
enough, in the same year and, as it happened, in the same 
town, Lyons, as his mother, Julie Carron. But this difference 
of age did not prevent his forming a sincere and lasting attach- 
ment for her; and she was herself attracted by him. In 
September, 1821, she invited him to stay at Ifer country-place 
at Saint-Germain, where she was passing the summer; he of 
course accepted gladly. He wrote to his father that he did 
not waste his time there ; that Madame Récamier was always 
urging him to work, and that his tragedy was advancing. He 
said nothing, however, of a little sketch, La Dame de I’ Abbaye, 
in which he made very thinly disguised mention of his devotion 
to his hostess, whom he celebrates under the name of Juliette 
de Sancerre. One of his friends, Albert Stapfer, knew very 
well what delayed his return from Saint-Germain ; he wrote to 
Jean-Jacques, “ When you were setting out for Saint-Germain 
no prayers of mine, nor promises of yours, could postpone your 
departure a single hour; and now, when you ought to be back, 
a fortnight’s postponement does not satisfy you. What am I 





* V. Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Ste.-Beuve. Tome 13me. p. 195. The whole 
of Sainte-Beuve’s article should be read. 
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to think of that? That you are very fond of Saint-Germain, 
am Inot? You have spoken of lonely walks, deserted paths. 
But I do not believe its loneliness is what pleases you... .. 
You will make me hate that woman who has been so much 
loved.” His letters, all'of which Madame Récamier -carefuliy 
preserved, show clearly the ardor of his attachment. Here is 
one written June 7, 1822: — 


“This evening has seemed to me like a happy dream ; I am not 
yet master of myself. I try in vain to collect my ideas ; the happiness 
which fills my soul confuses my thoughts. It does not seem to me 
as if to-morrow you were going away, and I were going away ; that 
to-morrow, and day after to-morrow,’and for more than a week per- 
haps, I shall not see the little room which this evening was so brill- 
iant, so delicately perfumed ; that I shall not see you, you whom I 
love so warmly. Why are there so many things between us, your 
former friends, your present friends, and so mauy ties? 0, if there 
were only no one but us! At any rate, amid so many obstacles, a 
few moments are granted me, a few hours of agitation, enthusiasm, 
and delightful sadness; a few of those moments which give charm 
and add regret to all the rest of my life. The better I know you, the 
more I love you; and the more I love you, the more I feel the need 
of loving you. My works, my plans, my success, my discouragement, 
all belong to you ; it is you who inspire me, who console me, who ele- 
vate me; I exist through you. Iam glad it is so. I shall write the 
Juliette because that plan pleased you, because it will be delightful 
to pronounce your name in my verses, and to draw under that name 
a pure, tender, gentle soul, and that beauty in your glance and your 
features, which softens your voice, adorns your smile, and gives all 
your movements, your gestures, your whole being that charm which 
is all your own. You asked me to make a portrait of you. I have 
done so without meaning it. And you are going away, and I too! 
I left you this evening ; I might have seen you longer. O think of 
me, pity me, and come back Saturday par pitié, par charité / 


That Ampére, however powerless to escape this love which 
so took possession of him, did not deceive himself as to its 
hopelessness, we see from a letter written in the same month, 
shortly after the one just quoted. He says: — 

“O, tell me the truth! at times it seems to me as if your soul were 
touched by my fate and were interested in my future; sometimes I 
have even fancied that this feeling, so pure and tender, with which 
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you inspire me, was not without charm for you, but I am so afraid 
of being mistaken. From day to day my whole life is centred in this 
affection. How cruel it would be to take the expression of your pity 
for that of your interest! It is especially now, when I am away from 


.you, th»t these fears distress me. A few words, I beg of you, to console 


me; but, in heaven’s name, do not go beyond what you really feel in 
your endeavor to calm me; and what have I done that you should 
love me? Ah! I have loved you with all my soul, without deceiving 
myself about our situation, without dreaming for an instant of dis- 
turbing or altering the peace of your life. 

“T have given myself up to a hopeless feeling, which has filled my 
whole heart. I cannot live without you, nor for you; I see all that 
is impossible in my fate ; but how can I give up what makes my only 
happiness ¢” 

The contrast between the son’s romantic affection for a 
woman as old as his mother would have been if she had lived, 
and the father’s idyllic devotion to his wife, shows clearly the 
dissimilarity between the two. They were alike in their sin- 
cerity, however ; for Jean-Jacques, although he contented him- 
self with many letters and an occasional smile from Madame 
Récamier, was as truly if not as ardently in love as was his 
father twenty-five years before him. That this love and devo- 
tion were not wholly thrown away on Madame Récamier we are 
led to believe by her permitting him to form a constant mem- 
ber of her little circle. Whether it was for the young man’s 
best advantage and real happiness to have constantly before 
his eyes the charms and graces of the woman he loved in spite 
of so many obstacles, may well be questioned. How engross- 
ing this attachment became will shortly be shown ; but before 
blaming Madame Récamier too harshly for sacrificing to her 
own love of admiration the youth of so brilliant and promising 
a man as Jean-Jacques, it may be worth while to consider 
how much good her companionship and the intimacy with 
her friends did him. She may have seen how much the 
society he met at her house did for him in freeing him from 
his acerbities, his excessive outbursts of violence, and in giv- 
ing him an air of the world, and she probably lulled her 
conscience by determining to turn him from a lover into a 
friend at the earliest moment; but a great deal of time passed 
by before that was done, and he wrote her many letters, be- 
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sides those quoted above, which must have made her think 
that she had before her a case to test even her well-known 
powers. She certainly did not discourage his attentions ; 
besides receiving him almost daily in Paris, she permitted him 
to be one of the select circle she collected around her during 
her sojourn in Italy. This was a voluntary exile of hers, 
undertaken, as she confided to Jean-Jacques, in order to pre- 
serve her peace of mind by putting distance between herself and 
Chateaubriand, in whom she felt herself becoming too much 
interested. This avowal, perhaps made with the intention of 
pointing out another of the serious obstacles in the way of his 
love, explains clearly the “ bitter thoughts” which troubled 
him at this time. But there was consolation, if not safety, in 
seeing Italy for the first time in company so congenial, and in 
being a friend chosen to drive out a detested rival from his 
mistress’s heart. 

Before he started with Madame Récamier his emotions had 
been keen and painful. He wrote to her: — 


“T no longer love study for its own sake ; I love nothing without 
you. With you I would gladly do anything. O, what strength I 
used to feel in those moments of infatuation when I hoped to be for 
something in your life!....Ido not pray that you trust your fu- 
ture to me; may it be happy! But, madame, a few more months, a 
few more moments, and then chaos may come /” 

In his next letter, he says: — 


“Tam going. I have spent the whole night with my father in the 
most heart-rending distress. . . . . I showed him plainly all my troubles. 
When he described for me his loneliness and sadness, I fell into his 
arms, and we both wept for a long time. He kept saying to me, ‘Do 
as you please.’ Even after this outburst of affection and tenderness, 
I felt I could not possibly part from you at this moment..... So I 
am going; I must. To part from you would be death.” 


It was in October, 1823, that Madame Récamier, her niece, 
Ballanche, and Jean-Jacques left Paris, and in six weeks they 
were in Rome. How delightful this winter was to Ampére 
can be readily imagined. Not only was he in the society he 
most preferred in the world, but he formed there an affection 
for the city which in later years was almost the ruling feeling 
of his life. Now, of course, his devotion to Madame Récamier 
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was his ruling feeling. His father’s great yearning to have 
him at home once more was only half concealed. Jean-Jacques 
did what he could to appease it by leaving behind him a 
tragedy which was accepted at the Francais, but never acted, 
and by sending him fragments of other tragedies whose fate 
was equally obscure. André had the firmest belief in his son’s 
genius, and there is hardly anything in the book more touching 
than his eager efforts to persuade him to devote himself to poe- 
try, and his earnest solicitation of the opinion of critical friends. 
For instance, under date of September 20, 1823, he writes to 
Bredin: “ Dear Friend, next Tuesday is a great day for me, 
it being set aside. for the reading of the new Rosamonde 
(his son's play) before MM. Andrieux, Picard,” ete.; and 
again to his son, in the course of the next February: “I 
was delighted with the beginning of the Juive ; I have just 
received the continuation. That is a long and difficult scene 
finished ; the exposition is perfect.” There is a singular con- 
trast between his son’s somewhat dutiful letters to him and 
the passionate notes to Madame Récamier. In September of 
the same year André writes a very happy letter to Jean- 
Jacques, announcing with joy his own election to the Chair of 
Physics at the Coll’ge de France, and saying, “ It will perhaps 
be agreeable to you to attend my lectures, but for me it will be 
a far greater happiness to know that you are there!” The 
poor man longed to have him back. Stapfer wrote him, “ As 
for your father, he tells every one how your absence weighs 
upon him,” so that already, in July, Jean-Jacques was promis- 
ing to return. In October, André found that he had overdrawn 
his account and was four thousand frances in debt, owing to 
the mistaken kindness of his sister, who had not told him how 
matters stood. He wrote to his son telling him he depended 
on him to superintend the expenditures when he should re- 
turn. Consequently, in November, Jean-Jacques started for 
home, which he reached in about a month, writing almost every 
day to Madame Récamier. Sainte-Beuve tells a story, without 
vouching for its accuracy, of Andr<’s saying to his son at break- 
fast on the day after his return, “It’s singular, Jean-Jacques, 
but I thought it would give me a great deal more pleasure to 


see you again.” 
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In Paris, Jean-Jacques devoted himself to work, writing 
verses, reading history, and studying Hebrew and Chinese. 
His frequent letters to Madame R/camier show how hard he 
found it to be separated from her. Work brought him but 
little consolation ; it was on her letters that he depended for 
what comfort he could get. In May, 1825, she returned to 
France, and Ampére passed the summer in her society, until 
the end of October, when she returned to Paris and he went off 
to make a visit to some friends. Before they parted she let 
fall some words, which seemed to him to point towards the 
possibility of her securing a divorce and marrying him ; but, 
of course, she was able to show him the impossibility of this. 
How far he was merely the victim of his imagination in form- 
ing the supposition that she might marry him, it is hard to say ; 
at any rate, a week afterwards, all that he demands is that he 
may see her, apart from her companions and his rivals, for a 
quarter of an hour a week. During the next year, everything 
went on as usual until August, when Jean-Jacques finally de- 
cided that it was impossible for him to go on in the same way 
any longer. He had already written to her : — 


“ All your letters have a tone of interest, an accent of friendship, 
for which I am very grateful. Why is it that this genuine interest 
and this kind and staunch friendship are powerless so far as my hap- 
piness is concerned? All I ask of you is that you understand how [ 
suffer in your society, and that you will not be angry with me on that 
account. It seems to surprise you ; but, considering my character, 
which is as bad as you please, is it strange that five years of imperfect 
familiarity, of attachment which has constantly had to be checked, of 
intimacy which successively deceives, saddens, allures, and discour- 
ages me, should have gradually thrown me into a state of perpetual 
agitation and irritability? Have you never heard of certain tortures 
in which an agreeable sensation, prolonged, finally throws the victim 
into convulsions? Well, that is my story. That being said once for 
all, we will never mention it again; let us forget the future, which I 
cannot in any way figure to myself, and only think of the present.” 


But, in the course of 1826, unable to protract or end his 
suffering in any other way, he determined to leave for Ger- 
many and there continue his studies. Other circumstances 
tended to encourage this decision. Andr: knew, more or less 
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well, tow much disturbance Madame Récamier had brought 
into his son’s life, and was continually urging him to marry 
some girl of his own age, and to forget this unhappy fascina- 
tion ; and he had even selected Mlle. Cuvier, the daughter of 
the celebrated Cuvier, as the one who should console him. In 
a letter dated December 18, 1824, Jean-Jacques wrote to Ma- 
dame Ricamier: “* This evening I went to see M. Cuvier, a visit 
to which my father, for some unknown reason, attached a great 
deal of importance. Since I only returned to Paris to oblige 
him in every way in my power, I could not refuse him this sat- 
isfaction.”” Sainte-Beuve speaks of his reciting an ode in honor 
of Italy that very evening, and makes warm mention of his 
charm in conversation. But Ampére did not like her father ; 
he speaks in the letter just quoted of his cold and pompous air, 
and of the disagreeable impression it-made upon him. It is 
now an open secret that Mlle. Cuvier cared for him, but his 
heart was elsewhere, and he made up his mind to take to 
flight. He left Paris in August, 1826, much to his father’s 
regret. At Strasburg he received a letter from Madame Brack, 
Mile. Cuvier’s aunt, containing merely the word Revenez, but 
he pushed on. Meanwhile, his father gave him this account of 
an evening spent with them shortly after the departure of Jean- 
Jacques : — 

“When I got there Saturday evening, no one had arrived. Mlle. 
Clémentine asked me a great many questions about you. I said you 
would probably stay as much as five or six months in Germany, and 
I am sure that at that moment her face grew sad. I said you were 
collecting material for a work of some magnitude. M. Cuvier joined 
us, and several other people, and conversation changed ; but Mlle. 
Clémentine did not leave me, and without talking to me about my 
son, made the time pass more pleasantly than it has since you left.” 


Jean-Jacques passed the autumn and winter of that year at 
Bonn, attending the lectures of Niebuhr and Schlegel, and 
studying busily. In the spring of 1827, he travelled in Ger- 
many, visiting Goethe at Weimar. In July, he crossed over 
to Sweden and Norway, returning in October to Germany, 
where he was met by the news of the death of Mlle. Cuvier. 
She was at the time engaged to be married to M. Duparquet, 
as he had already been informed by a letter from his father, 
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which had been left for a week before finishing, and then bore 
the information of her suffering from a sudden hemorrhage. A 
fortnight later André wrote again : — 


“Since I have heard of her intending to marry another, I go less 
frequently to see M. Cuvier, still taking care that my absence shall 
not be noticed. Mlle. Clémentine had asked me'to write a letter in 
behalf of a young relative of hers who was about to be examined. 
Having forgotten his name, on the 14th of August—a day I 
shall never forget — I went to ask for it. Mlle. Clémentine, whose 
hemorrhages had begun again with more severity, was lying on a 
sofa ; since she had been forbidden to speak loud, she made a sign for 
me to come near her. When she had told me the young man’s name, 
she began to question me about my son, and made me describe your 
voyage in all its details..... I felt I was listening to her for the last 
time. Her interest in you filled me with sadness, and touched me 
the more because the arrival of M. Duparquet did not put an end to 
her questions.” 


It was in about six weeks from that time that she died. Her 
death was naturally a great blow to Jean-Jacques, who, for a 
long time, was troubled by regret and remorse. 

All his life at Bonn is fully described in his letters to Ma- 
dame R:camier. These are calmer than those had been which 
were written before he left Paris, and fuller of incident and 
description of what went on about him. He had by no means 
forgotten his love for her, but it seems as if he were trying to 
take the attitude of a friend rather than that of a lover; the 
work of cure had begun. It is easy to notice, also, the way in 
which he grew older and manlier during this absence ; for the 
first time he depends fairly upon himself. There are amusing 
bits in this part of his correspondence, as, for instance, this 
about Schlegel, whose vanity and foolishness annoyed Ampére, 
so that he found it hard to have patience with him. Fearing 
that his professor might have got wind of this, he wrote to 
Madame R.camier as follows: “ If you could find a chance to 
speak to him a little about my admiration for him, you would 
do me a great favor, for, by a piece of unpardonable stupidity, 
I have given him some reason to doubt it. If you will lend 
yourself to this bit of Machiavellianism, a word as gracious as 
your portrait will set everything right.” A month later she 
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sent him two copies of her portrait, one for himself and one for 
Schlegel, and soon she wrote to Schlegel, apparently with a 
satisfactory result, for Jean-Jacques says of her letter: “ It 
has had an admirable effect ; Schlegel now adores me. Your 
incense and your portrait have so thoroughly intoxicated his 
imagination and his vanity, that he has forgotten what he heard, 
and thinks it must have been a buzzing in his ears.” 

The most important incident, in more ways than one, of his 
trip through Germany, was his visit to Goethe, then in his 
seventy-eighth year. Ampére had written some articles on 
Goethe’s dramatic writings in the * Globe,” which had given 
great pleasure to the poet, and he consequently welcomed his 
young critic with great warmth. Ampére saw a great deal of 
Goethe during his short stay at Weimar. He wrote to his 
father : — 


“T have been able to hear him talk for many hours at a time, 
expressing himself with a warmth and enthusiasm at least fifty years 
younger than he is. The most striking thing about him is the way 
he keeps with everything, is interested in everything, and is alive to 
everything ; he talks about our vaudevilles as if he had just seen 
them ; he knows Béranger’s songs by heart ; there is nothing going 
on in Germany in which he does not take part.” 


He said, speaking of Goethe’s appearance, that the portrait 
was good, but that to know how he looked at home one should 
imagine a kind smile on his somewhat disdainful lips, and a 
fire occasionally flashing in his eyes. To Madame Ricamier 
he wrote that — 


“in his white dressing-gown, which made him look like a great 
white sheep, with his son and daughter-in-law and his two grandchil- 
dren around him, talking of Schiller, his own works, his plans, his 
reminiscences, he is the most interesting and most amiable of men.” 


After speaking of the Helena episode in the “ Faust,”’ he con- 
tinues : — 


“But if I go on you will think the German mania for adoring 
Goethe has seized me ; but I am not yet so far gone as the good lady 
at whose house I am living, who was enthusiastic over the thought 
that the great man’s thoughts were so numerous, that he had to have 
a secretary. To have a secretary is unprecedented ! ” 
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Much to Ampére’s chagrin, shortly after parting from Goethe, 
he saw this letter printed, with but trifling alterations, in the 
“Globe,” which everybody in Weimar read. He had, to be 
sure, spoken well about Goethe, but also with a certain irrev- 
erence, pardonable enough in a letter to a friend, but not what 
one would care to see printed in a paper of large circulation. 
Madame R.'camier was to blame for this ; she had read the letter 
to a number of visitors, and one man asked permission to copy 
it for publication. - She consented, little foreseeing one result, 
which was a letter from Ampére, which must have been one of 
the most disagreeable to read that she ever received in her life. 
She had taught him to overcome his outbursts of wrath, but his 
restrained sadness must have been effective. One cannot help 
wondering why she kept the letter. He said: — 


“Did I not tell you that everybody in Weimar read the ‘Globe,’ 
and do you think that there or anywhere in Germany they would be 
pleased with ‘the mania for adoring Goethe’? Do you think, espe- 
cially, it is agreeable for me to expose to the ridicule of a little town 
a worthy lady in whose house, in whose family, I have lived for a 
month ; who has been almost as kind as a mother to me, and who 
has given me many letters of introduction for Berlin, for which she 
is rewarded in this way?.... You see how you have imbittered my 
recollections of Weimar ; it is no longer possible for me to return there 
for Goethe's fcte ; I am looking up in the map the way to avoid the 
place, when I should have been so glad to return for a few days. Af- 
ter all, my journey was too successful; this is the only drawback I 
have had since I started ; it is strange that it should have come to 
me from you.” 

For a time after this incident we find him writing more fre- 
quently to his father than to Madame Ricamier, and in the 
letters he sent her there is a lack of his usual warmth. They 
are decorous statements of facts rather than protestations of 
affection. There is every excuse for this chastened expres- 
sion of indignation upon his part; for, with this exception, 
this visit was one of the most gratify:..g events of his life. 
Goethe had admitted him into his intimacy, and had been 
much struck by Ampére’s brilliancy as well as flattered by 
the devotion of the young writer of the ‘ Globe.” In Eck- 
ermann’s report of Goethe’s conversations, under date of May 
3, 1827, can be found the great poet’s flattering verdict about 
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his young visitor, which praises the justice and keenness of his 
criticism, and moreover says that he had risen above all 
national prejudices, and all the timid, narrow ideas of his 
contemporaries; that he was rather a citizen of the world 
than of Paris alone. Decidedly, this is the most brilliant 
feather in Ampére’s cap. 

Soon after his return from Germany he was obliged to 
accompany his father, whose health had begun to fail, to the 
South of France, where the two spent the winter of 1829-30. 
It was in the following spring that Jean-Jacques made his first 
appearance as a professor, giving a few lectures at the Athénée 
of Marseilles. In May, 1833, he was chosen tothe vacant 
professorship of French Literature at the Coll‘ége de France, a 
position he held for more than twenty years. It is not neces- 
sary to give an exact list of the different countries he visited 
in his vacations, and his longer absences from Paris; he was 
an incessant traveller, fond of hurrying away to remote regions 
with but brief notice to his friends. He kept Madame Réca- 
mier well informed about his doings, and his letters show that 
his long stay in Germany and the North had brought about 
the hoped-for result of enabling him to approach her merely as 
a friend. That he remained until the end of her life. The 
second volume of his correspondence contains not only many of 
his letters to her who received many more than any other person, 
but also those to the friends he formed in his maturer years. 
Foremost among these was Alexis de Tocqueville, whom he 
met frequently in the sa/on of Madame Récamier. The friend- 
ship of these two men lasted nearly thirty years, until Tocque- 
ville’s death, and the memorial of it, in their letters, is charm- 
ing reading. On Ampére’s part it was also kept up by many 
visits to Tocqueville, where there was always a room ready for 
him, and on the part of his friend by the most gentle and deli- 
cate courtesy and consideration. This quality is more espe- 
cially noticeable towards the end of Tocqueville’s life, when 
Ampére had formed new ties of friendship which kept him 
somewhat aloof from his old companion, who never complains 
or laments his barely perceptible defection, but whose smoth- 
ered regret is to be read between the lines. The second of 
the two volumes contains their correspondence in full, and it 
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is delightful to notice the modest reserve with which both 
treated their intimate friendship. Their letters are models 
of real politeness which is as far from rigid formality as from 
boorishness. However near the two men got to one another, 
they stood always in an attitude of respect. There is an inde- 
finable air of gentleness and refinement about even their sim- 
plest notes which is well worthy of notice. More than this, 
their correspondence comes down to so late a date that it 
throws light on many events of what is still contemporaneous 
history, and the views of a man like Alexis de Tocqueville are 
full of interest. To the unromantic reader these pages will 
be the most attractive of the volume. Another of Ampére’s 
friends was Mohl, the Orientalist, a naturalized Frenchman, of 
German birth, with whom he lived from 1831 to 1847. Mohl’s 
letters, a few of which are in this volume, are especially no- 
ticeable for their delightful humor, a quality to be observed 
also in those of Adrien de Jussieu, and in no others. 

Madame Récamier remained, however, his chief friend until 
her death, in 1849. When she was an old woman Ampére 
was constant in his devotion; when she blind, and Chateau- 
briand paralytic, were waiting for death to take them, Ampére 
visited them every day and made it his duty to entertain them. 
The end of her life was sad. A cataract was forming over her 
eyes, which an operation removed. Before they were able to 
endure the light, she found out that Ballanche was ill, — what 
they had tried to keep from her,— and removing the bandage 
from her eyes she went to his bedside to console him in his 
last illness. He died holding her hand in his. Her eyesight 
was irrecoverably lost. She died of the cholera, May 11, 
1819. 

André died in 1836, keeping busily at work until the end. 
His last years were made pleasant to him by the kindness of 
his son, although he had a great deal of unhappiness from the 
sad fate of his daughter, whose marriage was unhappy. 

Jean-Jacques, after the death of Madame Récamier, lived 
much in Rome; indeed, that city became a sort of second 
home to him, thanks to the kindness of the lady who has 
edited these volumes of his correspondence. He busied him- 
self in many branches of literary work of which this is not the 
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time to speak. He died at Pau, in the morning of March 27, 
1864. 

In this brief sketch of parts of the lives of these two men 
more space has been devoted to the mention of what happened 
to them than to the enumeration of their virtues and attractive 
qualities, but it is these which are really more important and 
which give the volumes their rare worth. The two Ampéres 
had a genius for friendship, and outside of the many romantic 
incidents of their lives lay their firm attachment to their 
many friends. The elder Ampére was for the greater part of 
his life separated from his Lyons acquaintances, so that almost 
his only communication with them was by letters, hence his 
correspondence is very full; and as for the younger, his fre- 
quent journeys had the same result. Both of them wrote 
frankly and often, so that we have an almost continuous record 
of their lives; the breaks in their correspondence being sup- 
plied by the editor of the volumes, and by notes made by 
Jean-Jacques. We get a most intimate knowledge of both 
men, — the father, honest, enthusiastic, blunt, hard-working, 
generous ; the son, with all those qualities, perhaps, except 
bluntness, but with as intricate and complex a nature as his 
father’s was transparent. It would be hard to find in litera- 
ture any correspondence throwing more light on the character 
of the writers. We are taken at once into their daily lives, 
we share their joys and sorrows, we learn more of human 
nature, and we form a great affection for the two men whom 
we first learn to sympathize with. The book deserves to stand 
on the same shelf with the best of biographies ; it will repay 
constant study, and there is no one who will not feel himself 
the better for the frank intercourse the letters permit with 
two upright, able, and attractive men. 


T. S. Perry. 
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Art. IV.— Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. By 
Himself. In Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1875. 


THE appearance, within a few months,of each other, of two 
books so noteworthy as General Sherman’s Memoirs and 
General Joe Johnston’s Narrative of Military Operations, 
revives the interest in the history of our civil war which time 
and the pressure of the many cares of our intense and nervous 
American life had perceptibly deadened. There is a peculiar 
fitness in their appearing as they do. Their authors, opposed 
to each other at Bull Run, the first considerable battle of the 
war, were opposed to each other as commanders-in-chief in 
the arduous campaign which carried the Union army forward 
to Atlanta, and at the end of the war it was to Sherman 
that Johnston surrendered his forces. The two books are 
valuable separately, and more than doubly valuable taken to- 
gether, for they go far towards enabling us to understand 
some very interesting operations of which comparatively little 
was known before, and that little almost altogether from one 
side. 

We have had fuller means of knowledge of the operations of 
the Eastern armies than of the Western, and our accounts of 
the Georgia campaign of 1864 have been especially imperfect. 
General Sherman’s and General Johnston’s books go far to- 
wards supplying the want ; and, as these books are provoking 
lively criticism and copious reply, it seems probable that we 
shall soon have the means of knowing all that needs be known 
about the matters of which they treat. Not to mention the 
numerous newspaper articles which are appearing, especially 
in Southern papers, it is announced that General Hood, who 
succeeded General Johnston in the command of what was then 
known as the Army and Department of Tennessee, is prepar- 
ing a formal reply to his Narrative, so far as it concerns him. 
When that is published, and the government has given us the 
original reports of officers on both sides, now in the possession 
of the War Department and understood to be in process of 
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arrangement for publication, there will be no lack of material 
for the coming Napier to work with. In the mean time, the 
curious student may find much interesting and instructive em- 
ployment in analyzing and comparing the accounts which Sher- 
man and Johnston have given us of the great operations which 
they conducted against each other. 

There is a marked contrast in the tone of these two books. 
Each is the work of a man of ability, and of a man conscious 
of his own ability ; but Sherman writes with the cheerfulness 
of success, and Johnston with the depression of disappoint- 
ment and failure. The latter was not only on the losing side, 
and obliged to work with the limited material of the Confed- 
eracy, but he seems to have been out of favor with President 
Davis from the beginning of the war, and assigned to the duty 
of resisting powerful armies with forces inferior in quality, 
number, and supplies to those which were given to Lee. We 
know less of his personality than we do of Sherman’s, but it 
seems probable that he is wanting in the nervous activity, the 
confidence, the cheerfulness, and irrepressibility which the let- 
ters, speeches, personal bearing, and whole career of the latter 
have shown him to possess. Sherman saw dark days in the 
war, but he lived to see the time when he had the full con- 
fidence of his civil and military superiors; when troops and 
supplies in abundance were placed at his disposal, and when 
he was given almost unlimited control of the plans to the pros- 
ecution of which he proposed to devote his forces. But we 
must pass from such comparison to an examination of the con- 
tents of the two volumes before us. 

The author dedicates them to * His Comrades in Arms, 
Volunteers and Regulars,” and accounts for “his departing 
from the usage of military men, who seldom attempt to pub- 
lish their own deeds,” by the statement of his wish that what 
he offers, “ not designed as a history of the war, or even as a 
complete account of all the incidents in which the writer bore 
a part, but merely. his recollection of events, corrected by a 
reference to his own memoranda, which may assist the future 
historian when he comes to describe the whole, and account 
for the motives and reasons which influenced some of the ac- 
tors in the grand drama of war,’ may “ prove interesting to 
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the survivors, who have manifested so often their intense love 
of the ‘cause’ which moved a nation to vindicate its own au- 
thority ; and, equally so, to the rising generation, who there- 
from may learn that a country and government such as ours 
are worth fighting for, and dying for, if need be.” The gen- 
eral public, as well as the student, may be glad of this depar- 
ture from the usage of military men, for we owe to it two very 
interesting as well as very valuable volumes. Indeed, we see 
no sufficient reason why such a usage should prevail among 
military men, provided they have accomplished anything worth 
describing, and have the capacity of telling their own story. 
But, however that may be, General Sherman has written his 
Memoirs and has published them, and, as he is a good writer 
as well as a successful soldier, he has placed his fellow-citizens 
under a fresh obligation to him. 

The style of a book like this is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. The author makes no attempt to attain high finish ; 
but, though his English is sometimes queer, and he never hesi- 
tates to use colloquial expressions, he is always clear, rapid, 
and interesting. There is hardly a sentence in these volumes 
that leaves one in any more doubt as to its meaning, than those 
to whom his tart letters have been addressed from time to time 
must have experienced in reading them. His language is 
sometimes picturesquely simple, as when he describes the 
departure of the army from Atlanta, and when he says that 
at the grand review, “ For six hours and a half that strong 
tread of the Army of the West resounded along Pennsylvania 
Avenue.” He either never feels or never yields to the temp- 
tation to indulge in sentimentality. He is sometimes, but not 
too often, humorous, and he never goes out of his way to be 
so. Indeed, his book is as straightforward and business-like as 
a book can be; although as anecdotes connected with his story 
occur to him, he tells them very entertainingly. His descrip- 
tions of battles are not remarkable ; but of Sherman as a fighter 
of battles, as distinguished from the planner and manager of 
great operations, we propose to speak at more length hereafter. 

Earnest and determined as Sherman was in fighting and put- 
ting down the Rebellion, it appears that he was by no means 
eager to take up arms for the North at the beginning; but no 
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one seems to have surpassed him, if any one equalled him, in 
the clearness with which he foresaw and the accuracy with 
which he estimated the magnitude of the struggle. One of 
the sharpest trials of his life was owing to this very fact of his 
being in advance of his time. His statement to the Secretary 
of War, in October, 1861, that, in his judgment, two hundred 
thousand men would be needed for offensive operations on the 
central line before the work was done, was imprudently com- 
municated to newspaper reporters, and by them, if not by the 
Secretary himself, so used that he was very generally and for 
some time believed by the public to be insane. This cruel 
imputation was keenly felt by Sherman, as is shown by the 
space which he devotes to the matter in his first volume. 
There is nothing in these volumes with which the reader is 
more strongly impressed than with the fact that Sherman pos- 
sesses the gift of good sense in the very highest degree, and 
that he always has his wits about him and his eyes open. At 
Bull Run, — his first battle, — before he received his orders to 
cross the run, he saw a horseman, presumably a Southerner, 
though he does not say so, cross the stream. Inferring that 
where one went more might go, he sent forward a company to 
try the ford, and followed with his whole brigade. By similar 
sense and use of his own eyes, he found a way for General Blair’s 
division to cross the Big Black in 1863. It was by the posses- 
sion and use of just such faculties, by seeing for himself and 
deciding for himself, that Wellington was enabled to make his 
famous passage of the Douro. General Sherman was one of the 
first to see that, so long as the war lasted, all on the other side 
were enemies, and he never for a moment lost sight of this truth, 
or failed to shape his action accordingly. He gave a signal ex- 
ample of this clear perception, and of the determination with 
which he acted upon it, when, after the capture of Atlanta, he 
ordered the removal of the inhabitants of that city, in order to 
make it “a pure military garrison or depot, with no civil popu- 
lation to influence military measures,” and enforced the execu- 
tion of the order with absolute disregard of the outcry which it 
raised and the protests which it called forth. There seems no 
good reason, nor, indeed, any reason, for charging him with 
nhumanity, but he went droit au but. In common phrase, there 
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was no nonsense about him. He did not hesitate, when he had 
torn up a railroad and ruined the rails by fire and twisting, to 
fill up cuts with trees, brush, and earth, and “ commingle with 
them loaded shells so arranged that they would explode on an 
attempt to haul out the bushes”; and yet he pronounced it 
not war but murder” when he found a great shell planted 
in the road over which his column passed, and which exploded 
when it was trodden on. There is a distinction between the 
two cases, but it is a nice one; and, though his keen eyes 
probably saw it clearly, it was rather too nice, and we would 
rather not have found that he set the example of such modes 
of warfare. His cordial response to Halleck’s suggestion that 
he should destroy Charleston and sow salt upon its site is 
the most savage and the only really savage thing that we 
recall in his two volumes; but it was written in 1864, and the 
mildest of us did not love Charleston then. He states with 
emphasis that the burning of Columbia was accidental, and, 
in his judgment, began with the cotton which General Hamp- 
ton’s men had set fire to on leaving the city. His army seems 
to have striven hard to put out the fire, but it does not appear 
that he exerted himself personally in the matter. 

A striking illustration of his coolness at a time when we 
were most of us full of that enthusiasm which, as a witty lam- 
pooner of the period said, swelled the head as well as the 
heart, is afforded by a story which he tells in his first volume. 
Soon after the first Bull Run, in July, 1861, Mr. Lincoln came 
out to his camp, and proposed to speak to the men. “I asked 
him to please discourage all cheering, noise, or any sort of 
confusion ; that we had had enough of it before Bull Run to 
ruin any set of men; and that what we needed were cool, 
thoughtful, hard-fighting soldiers,—no more hurrahing, no 
more humbug.” 

Most of the terms of praise which are applicable to men of 
thought and action are applicable to him. He was both care- 
ful and quick in making up his mind, and absolutely unswerv- 
ing in his progress to his goal, or, rather, absolutely unswerv- 
ing in his determination to reach his goal. He was ready to 
see and to acknowledge the importance of obstacles which he 
had not foreseen or which he had not justly estimated, and 
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prompt and fertile in the adoption of his action to the altered 
circumstances of each case, but he never lost sight of his 
object, or failed to press forward to it as swiftly and forcefully 
as he could. His book is full of evidences of his determina- 
tion and his wisdom, his promptness and his energy. The 
same qualities that made him prompt and efficient, when a 
lieutenant of artillery in California before 1850, in displacing 
one Alcalde and installing another and settling affairs in So- 
noma, made him prompt and efficient in Virginia in 1861 in 
bringing to his senses an officer of three-months troops whose 
term had expired, and who proposed to go home at once with- 
out waiting for leave or to be mustered out. On another occa- 
sion, also, early in his career in California, he showed the same 
remarkable pluck and ready-witted skill, in his arrest of a large 
party of deserters from the Regular Army. He showed his 
prompt resource in Alabama, in 1863, when two of the clerks at 
head-quarters were caught by guerillas, and, when last seen, 
were tied to the tail-board of a wagon, and driven rapidly away. 
As soon as he learned the fact, he sent for three or four of the 
principal men of the neighboring town of Florence, told them 
what had taken place, and demanded the immediate restora- 
tion of the captives. The gentlemen so arrested disclaimed 
all knowledge and all responsibility ; but Sherman told them 
that these guerillas were their own sons and neighbors, that 
they knew their haunts, etc., and that if the restoration did 
not take place within twenty-four hours, he would strip them 
of their hats and coats, and tie them to the tail-boards of his 
wagons till the captives were produced. They sent off mes- 
sengers at once, and the missing ones were brought back the 
next day. Many commanders have failed because they would 
see lions in their path. Sherman, on the contrary, fixes his 
eyes on the thing he proposes to do, and goes over or through 
or, at the worst, round the obstacle, whatever it may be. 
“ Where there ’s a will, there ’s a way.”” Sherman had the will 
in plenty, and seldom failed to find the way. When he was 
planning his northward march from Savannah, and “ the ques- 
tion of supplies remained still the one of vital importance,” he 
reasoned that “if the worst came to the worst, we could live 
several months on the mules and horses of our trains.” This 
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single simple sentence shows the radical difference between 
the man and so many of our doubting, balancing, council-of- 
war-calling generals, on both sides, who could not move for 
want of this store or that supply, or because they feared for 
their line of communications. He showed his determination 
in quite a different, but not less striking way, and that was 
in his assignments to command. Soldiers know that there 
are few harder things to do than to displace a really deserving 
officer because a better officer is within reach, and the good of 
the service seems to demand not only a worthy officer but the 
very best one that can be had. General Sherman seems never 
to have shrunk from the performance of this duty. After the 
death of McPherson before Atlanta, it became necessary to 
settle the important question who should succeed him. 


“General Logan had taken command of the Army of the Tennessee, 
by virtue of his seniority, and had done well; but I did not consider 
him equal to the command of three corps. Between him and General 
Blair there existed a natural rivalry. Both were men of great cour- 
age and talent, but were politicians by nature and experience, and it 
may be that for this reason they were mistrusted by Regular officers 
like Generals Thomas, Schofield, and myself. It was all-important 
that there should exist a perfect understanding among the army com- 
manders, and at a conference with General Thomas . .. . we dis- 
cussed fully the merits and qualities of every officer of high rank in 
the army, and finally settled on General Howard as the best officer 
who was present and available for the purpose. ... . I wanted to 
succeed in taking Atlanta, and needed commanders who were purely 
and technically soldiers, men who would obey orders, and execute 
them promptly and on time; for I knew that we would have to exe- 
cute some most delicate manceuvres, requiring the utmost skill, 
nicety, and precision. I believed that General Howard would do all 
these faithfully and well, and I think the result has justified my 
choice. I regarded both Generals Logan and Blair as ‘ volunteers’ 
that looked to personal fame and glory as auxiliary and secondary to 
their political ambition, and not as professional soldiers.” 


Again, when he reached Newbern, in 1865, he — 


“asked for General Mower to command the Twentieth Corps, because 
I regarded him as one of the boldest and best fighting generals in the 
whole army. His predecessor, General Williams, the senior division 
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commander present, had commanded the corps well from Atlanta to 
Goldsboro, and it may have seemed unjust to replace him at that 
precise moment, but I was resolved to be prepared for a most desper- 
ate, and, as then expected, a final battle, should it fall on me.” 


But if Sherman was decided in changing the rank of officers 
under him, he seems to have fully understood and practised 
the duty of subordination in his own case, and to have done 
what he could to cause others to do the same, and, generally, 
to promote harmony in the service. When Thomas was put 
over him after Shiloh, he says, “We were classmates, inti- 
mately acquainted, had served together before in the old army, 
and in Kentucky, and it made to us little difference who com- 
manded the other, provided the good cause prevailed.” When 
Porter and McClernand were moving together upon Arkansas 
Post in January, 1863, he noticed that Porter’s manner to the 
latter was extremely curt, and asked him what he meant by 
it. Porter said that he did not like him, —that he had taken 
a strong prejudice against him. Sherman “ begged him, for 
the sake of harmony, to waive that,” and Porter promised to 
do it. This occurred just after the intriguing McClernand had 
arrived to supersede Sherman in the command of the expedi- 
tionary force on the Mississippi, under orders from the War 
Department. It appears to have been mainly, if not alto- 
gether, owing to him that Grant gave up going to the rear on 
leave, when Halleck superseded him, after Shiloh. Grant told 
Sherman that he had resolved to do so. The consequences to 
him might have been most serious, if not fatal, but for Sher- 
man’s strenuous advice. When he reached Savannah, after 
all his successes in Georgia, and his great fame was secured, 
he showed the most cheerful readiness to abandon his care- 
fully considered plan of further operations, in obedience to the 
orders of Grant, who was separated from him by two hostile 
States. That he did not attempt to disguise his personal feel- 
ings at the shameful treatment which he received from Stan- 
ton at the close of the war, is true; but we know of no ground 
for even suspecting him of having allowed his resentment to 
influence his official action. 

General Sherman is unquestionably a very natural man. 
He is capable of intense wrath, but there is great kindliness 
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and cordiality in his manner, and an entire absence of reserve, 
formality, and what we call conventionality, and his Memoirs 
satisfy the reader that he is the sort of man he appears to be. 
There is no self-praise in them, though he does not hesitate to 
speak well of his own action when he sees occasion. He says 
very simply, when he learns of his commission as a major-gen- 
eral in the Regular Army, that it was unexpected, and not 
desired till he was successful in the capture of Atlanta. Of 
his general orders for the March to the Sea he says, “ They 
appear to me, even at this late day, so clear, emphatic, and 
well digested, that no account of that historic event is perfect 
without them, and I give them entire.” He is very plain- 
spoken, as he showed in his interview with General Johnston, 
after he had heard of the assassination of Lincoln, when he 
told him, “I could not believe that he or General Lee, or the 
officers of the Confederate Army, could possibly be privy to 
acts of assassination, but I would not say as much for Jeff 
Davis, George Sanders, and men of that stripe.” His manly 
letter to Mr. Stanton, written on the 25th of April, 1865, in 
which he tells him that he still believes the general govern- 
ment. of the United States has made a mistake, is another ex- 
ample. When Halleck telegraphed him in May, 1865, “ pro- 
fessing great friendship, and inviting me to accept his hospi- 
tality at Richmond,” he answered that he “had seen his 
despatch to Mr. Stanton, of April 26th, embraced in the 
second bulletin, which I regarded as insulting, declined his 
hospitality, and added that I preferred we should not meet as 
I passed through Richmond.” Like a true soldier, and unlike 
Halleck, or, if he was not to blame, unlike the Secretary of 
War, who used the newspapers to publish to the world cruel 
attacks upon a great soldier in the hour of his triumph, he 
sent this message by a cipher-despatch. 

He is very candid. In describing his feelings and actions 
in the early part of 1861, he says, “I thought, and may have 
said, that the national crisis had been brought about by the 
politicians, and, as it was upon us, they ‘ might figt:: it out’” ; 
and he records yet stronger language in the same direction, 
used to his brother in Washington in March of the same year. 
He frankly confesses that he made a tactical error when oppos- 
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ing Johnston at Bentonsville in March, 1865. He does not 
hesitate to place on record a fact that many men would have 
omitted to mention, — that when his company was near St. 
Louis, before the war, he was permitted, on application, as 
there was cholera there, to delay joining till September. 

He showed the wise thoughtfulness which often increases 
the chances of success in war in his instructions to division 
commanders, issued before the attack on Haines’s Bluff, in 
December, 1862, in which he says: — 


“The detailed manner of accomplishing all these results will be 
communicated in due season, and these general points are only made 
known at this time, that commanders may study the maps, and also 
that in the event of non-receipt of orders all may act in perfect con- 
cert by following the general movement, unless specially detached.” 


His possession of what may be called strategic sense is illus- 
trated by a paragraph in relation to the departure from Atlanta. 


“Tt surely was a strange event, —two hostile armies marching in 
opposite directions, each in the full belief that it was achieving a 
final and conclusive result in a great war; and I was strongly in- 
spired with the feeling that the movement on our part was a direct 
attack upon the Rebel army and the Rebel capital at Richmond, 
though a full thousand miles of hostile country intervened, and that, 
for better or worse, it would end the war.” 


The country knows so well what admirable letters Sherman 
writes, that it will be good news for those who have not seen 
these volumes to be told that he has introduced his corre- 
spondence into them very freely. His official letters and 
reports are also constantly reproduced, and it is unnecessary 
to say that they are of the very greatest interest and value. 
Some of his letters, other than official letters in the ordinary 
sense, which have impressed us most, are his letters to General 
Hood at the time he ordered the abandonment of Atlanta by 
its inhabitants ; to the Mayor of Memphis, written in July, 
1862; and to the editor of the “ Union Appeal” and the 
* Bulletin,” both of Memphis, at about the same time; and his 
most feeling letter, written after the death of Willie, “ of all 
his children the most precious,” to the officer commanding 
Battalion Thirteenth United States Infantry, in which “ Willie 
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was, or thought he was, a sergeant.” In this connection it 
may be remarked that no one could see more distinctly than 
Sherman the mischief wrought by the press in war. His stern 
warnings to Southern editors in places under his control, and 
his wise remarks in his closing chapter on the evils inseparable 
from the presence with troops of newspaper correspondents, 
will command the approval of every thoughtful reader as well 
as of every soldier. He adds to the latter passage, with the 
judicious moderation which is seldom wanting in him: “ Yet, 
so greedy are the people at large for war news, that it is doubt- 
ful whether any army commander can exclude all reporters, 
without bringing down on himself a clamor that may imperil 
his own safety. Time and moderation must bring a just solu- 
tion to this modern difficulty.” 

The question whether this book has been published too soon 
has been much discussed. It seems to be one upon which 
every reader must form his own opinion. It certainly has not 
been common for men so highly placed as General Sherman to 
give to the world their memoirs so soon after the great events 
which they describe, and in the lifetime of so many of the 
men who were prominent in their connection with those 
events. For our own part, the custom of holding back a great 
man’s memoirs seems to belong to the class of those which 
are more honored in the breach than in the observance. A 
timid man will stay his hand from motives of prudence; a 
man who does not like controversy, for fear of disturbance ; 
a very considerate man, for fear of giving pain. If the book 
is worth publishing, it is likely to be best worth it when the 
interest in its subject is fresh. So far as it is accurate, it adds 
to the stock of valuable information. So far as it is inaccu- 
rate or incomplete, it has the best chance of having its errors 
corrected and its wants supplied, if it is published early, 
while living men can draw on their memories. A great sol- 
dier’s memoirs are not likely to contain much that will give 
needless pain. Scandal and gossip must be sought elsewhere. 
As for the books before us and their author, General Sherman 
certainly is not timid, nor averse to controversy, whether with 
the pen or with the sword; and as for the spirit of his book, 
it seems to us that no charge of want of consideration for the 
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feelings of others can fairly be brought against it. We have 
heard him ask, with every appearance of the liveliest and most 
genuine interest, whether one who was reading his book found 
any malice in it, and assert with the most emphatic utterance 
that if there were any, he was unconscious of it. For our- 
selves, we are able to say that a good degree of familiarity 
with its contents disposes us to agree cordially with him in 
this view. He blames freely, as he praises freely, but he sel- 
dom if ever fails to give a reason for his blame, and his rea- 
sons are such as very generally to command the assent of the 
reader, and he very rarely attributes unworthy motives for any 
action which he disapproves. With these remarks, and a 
quotation from the book itself, touching the question raised, 
we propose to leave the reader to form his own opinion : — 


“T have again and again been invited to write a history of the war, 
or to record for publication my personal recollections of it, with large 
offers of money therefor; all of which I have heretofore declined, 
because the truth is not always palatable, and should not always be 
told. Many of the actors in the grand drama still live, and they and 
their friends are quick to controversy, which should be avoided. The 
great end of peace has been attained, with little or no change in our 
form of government, and the duty of all good men is to allow the 
passions of that period to subside, that we may direct our physical 
and mental labor to repair the waste of war, and to engage in the 
greater task of continuing our hitherto wonderful national develop- 
ment. 

“What I now propose to do is merely to group some of my per- 
sonal recollections about the historic persons and events of the day, 
prepared, not with any view to their publication, but rather for pres- 
ervation till I am gone, and then to be allowed to follow into oblivion 
the cords of similar papers, or to be used by some historian who may 
need them by way of illustration.” — I. 176. 


He begins his book with the statement, “In the spring of 
1846 I was a first lieutenant of Company G, Third Artillery, 
stationed at Fort Moultrie, South Carolina.”? He does not tell 
us anything of his earlier life, except incidentally. It is well 
enough to mention, therefore, that he was born at Lancaster, 
in the State of Ohio, in February, 1820, and so was twenty-six 
years old at the period at which his Memoirs commence. Con- 
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siderably more than a third of the first volume is given to his 
recollections of the fifteen following years, the greater part of 
which he passed in California and the rest in Missouri, New 
York, Kansas, and Louisiana. He played many parts in these 
years. He was by turns soldier, banker, and superintendent 
of the “ Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military Acad- 
emy,” and circumstances led to his being a good deal of a 
traveller. The story of this period is most agreeable and inter- 
esting. He arrived in California before the discovery of gold, 
and when the country was very thinly settled. He saw the 
gold fever break out and rage, and he not only was there while 
the Vigilance Committee held sway, but he seems to have come 
very near to putting down that powerful organization, and to 
have only failed because General Wool did not adhere to his 
promise to furnish him with arms. His account of this affair 
suggests a question upon which we shall have more to say here- 
after, and that is, how far he possesses the precious talent of 
being able to keep other men up to their work. But to matters 
such as these, however readable the accounts of them may be, 
the Livian phrases apply, “* Legentium plerisque, prime origi- 
nes proximaque originibus minus prebitura voluptatis, festi- 
nantibus ad hee nova”; and it is sufficient to say here, that 
his Memoirs show that during all these years of his early man- 
hood he possessed and displayed, so far as circumstances per- 
mitted, the same qualities that afterwards made him the 
famous man he is. 

The outbreak of the war found him a husband and father, 
but about as poor in pocket as he was when he began life; and 
one rubs his eyes when he reads that the Sherman who went 
“marching through Georgia,” the General of the Army of the 
United States, was the president of a street railroad in St. 
Louis when the Rebel batteries were firing on Sumter, and did 
not resign his place till a month after Anderson had saluted 
his flag and left his fort with the honors of war. 

Before leaving this earlier and less conspicuous portion of his 
career, it may be well to state that he takes some pains to meet 
what seems to us the very absurd charge that he was guilty of 
a breech of hospitality in taking up arms against the South, and 
disposes of the charge in the most conclusive manner. Our 
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Southern brethren had a way of thinking that whatever they 
did not like was wrong, but among their many wrong-headed 
notions a high place is due to their idea that because a Northern 
officer of instruction and government had received a salary for 
services rendered them in time of peace and of loyalty to the 
Union, he must, therefore, stand idly by when they sought to 
break up that Union by force of arms. 

On the 14th of May, 1861, he was appointed colonel of the 
Thirteenth Regular Infantry, and he soon after went to Wash- 
ington, reported in person to General Scott, took the oath of 
office, and was assigned to inspection duty, his regiment having 
then no existence except on paper. On the 30th of June he 
assumed command of a brigade in Hunter’s Second Division of 
McDowell’s army, then organizing before Washington. He 
says that he had reason to believe that he had one of the best 
brigades in the whole army, composed of * good, strong volun- 
teer regiments, pretty well commanded,” and having attached 
to it Ayres’s battery of the Fifth Artillery. On the 21st day of 
July following, he commanded his brigade in the battle of Bull 
Run. Three weeks is short time in which to make a brigadier, 
even out of a West Point graduate, especially without previous 
experience in any higher position than that of a line officer. 
General Sherman seems to have kept his head cool, as usual, 
and to have done his best to use his men with effect in the 
action ; but his own account of it confirms the impression which 
we have formed from other accounts, that he displayed no tac- 
tical skill, none of the genius of war, in this engagement. Bull 
Run, one of the best planned battles of the war, as he says, 
was, as he also says, one of the worst fought, and the interest 
that attaches to it belongs to its consequences and not to its 
incidents. We seem to see in his own statement that his 
“regiments came into action well, but successively,” an early 
indication of something wanting in his mental composition 
which goes far towards explaining why the great soldier never 
won a great battle. 

Before the end of the summer he was assigned to duty in 
the Department of the Cumberland, Brigadier-General Robert 
Anderson commanding, and remained on duty in Kentucky 
for the greater part of the three following months. It was 
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during this time that he had the interview with Mr. Cameron, 
then Secretary of War, in which he made the statements 
which led to the story of his insanity. 

About the middle of November, 1861, he was transferred to 
the Department of Missouri, and ordered to report in person 
to General Halleck at St. Louis. The following winter was 
one of busy preparation, and in the month of February, 1862, 
General Grant received the surrender of Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, and in March following General Curtis defeated the 
Rebels at Pea Ridge. General Sherman had no connection 
with operations in the field at this time; but on the 10th of 
March, 1862, he embarked at Paducah a division which he 
had been forming out of the new troops arriving there, and of 
which General Halleck gave him the command. It was a 
division of four brigades, composed of regiments of volunteer 
infantry from Ohio and Illinois, and of one volunteer battery 
from Indiana. After some movements on the Tennessee 
River, he was ordered to disembark his division at Pittsburg 
Landing, and to take position well back. Pittsburg Landing 
is the usual landing-place for the people about Corinth. At 
Corinth, the Memphis and Charleston Railroad and the Mobile 
and Ohio, the great Northern road from Mobile to Columbus, 
just below the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, intersect 
each other. Corinth is in the northeastern corner of Missis- 
sippi, and about twenty miles distant from Pittsburg Landing, 
which is just over the Tennessee line. The distance by road 
between the two places is considerably greater. Captain Gwin 
of the navy told General Sherman it was thirty miles. It was 
General Halleck’s intention to move out in force, and make a 
lodgment on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. General 
C. F. Smith was in charge of the expedition, but he soon 
became extremely ill, and was relieved, on the 17th of March, 
by General Grant. On the 19th of March, after a careful 
reconnoissance of the ground for ten miles out on the road to 
Corinth, Sherman disembarked his division, and took post 
abont three miles back from the landing, on ground from 
which he was driven on the 6th of April, the first day of the 
battle of. Shiloh. It is difficult to believe that he was not sur- 
prised in this action. It appears from his own accqunt that 
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of the five divisions which formed the army which Grant com- 
manded at Shiloh, Prentiss’s was on his left, Hurlbut’s was a 
mile and a half to his left rear, and McClernand’s and W. H. L. 
Wallace’s to the rear of himself and Prentiss, at a distance not 
stated. He had learned from the country people three weeks 
before “ that trains were bringing large masses of men from 
every direction into Corinth” ; he * was only responsible for 
his own division”; he had made himself “ familiar with all 
the ground inside and outside ” his lines ; he knew that Snake 
Creek and Lick Creek with their confluents narrowed the 
space over which the Union Army could be attacked to about a 
mile and a half or two miles; that the Rebel cavalry in his 
front was “ getting bolder and more saucy,” and that they had 
artillery with them, if not infantry; and, finally, he knew 
that he, or he and Prentiss, held the advanced position, and 
yet his original report shows that early on the morning of that 
memorable Sunday, “the enemy drove our advance-guard 
back on the main body, when I ordered under arms all my 
division.”” His recollections, as stated in the text, are rather 
more favorable than his report, but even there he states that 
when the picket firing led him to ride along his lines, he re- 
ceived, when riding along the front of one of his own regi- 
ments, at a distance of four hundred yards, a volley which 
killed his orderly. Nothing seems to indicate that he derived 
any advantage from timely occupation of the ground, which 
he says “admits of easy defence by a small command.” 
There does not appear to be any good reason for being proud 
of this battle. Buell’s arrival turned the defeat into a victory, 
but the Rebel attack caused Grant a loss of ten thousand men 
from his thirty-two thousand, of which the loss in Sherman’s 
division, one of the five, was just his due proportion, that is to 
say, a fifth and a score over. As for the army, Sherman’s 
own estimate to Buell at the close of the day was that Grant 
* ought to have eighteen thousand men fit for battle.” As for 
the commander, Lew. Wallace’s division was left as useless all 
day as I)’Erlon’s corps on the day of Ligny. As for the char- 
acter of the troops, all of Sherman’s were perfectly new, and 
many of the rest were probably not much better. It does not 
appear unjust to Sherman to sum up the story of this battle 
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by saying that he showed determination and hopefulness, but 
otherwise did nothing to entitle him to much praise, or to raise 
brilliant expectations of his future. 

Till near the close of the year 1862, there was nothing salient 
in Sherman’s career. He was promoted to the rank of major- 
general of volunteers, and he fell under the immediate com- 
mand of General Grant, under which he continued, at least 
nominally, till the end of the war; but he was not, during the 
period named, connected with any affair which deserved the 
name of a battle. On or about the 12th of December, 1862, 
he assumed command of an expeditionary force of four divis- 
ions, designed to move down the Mississippi in co-operation with 
Admiral Porter’s fleet, and to attempt the surprise of Vicksburg. 
He placed his forces on some ground which was separated only 
by a bayou from the bluffs of Vicksburg, and at about noon of 
the 29th day of December he gave the orders and signal for 
the main attack. It was made near the head of Chickasaw 
Bayou, and upon some heights known as Haines’s Bluffs, and 
failed, with a loss of close upon two thousand men, of whom 
one hundred and seventy-five were killed. General Sherman 
says that he has “always felt that it was due to the failure of 
General G. W. Morgan to obey his orders, or to fulfil his prom- 
ise made in person”; that is, to lead his division in person. 
He does not give many details, but the account he gives makes 
this explanation plausible. Soon after, General McClernand 
arrived, with orders from the War Department to command 
the expeditionary force on the Mississippi River. He was ap- 
pointed to this command by President Lincoln in person, who, 
Sherman says, had then no knowledge of this repulse. He 
adds: “ My relief, on the heels of a failure, raised the usual cry 
at the North of ‘ repulse, failure, and bungling.’ There was no 
bungling on my part, for I never worked harder or with more 
intensity of purpose in my life; and General Grant, long after, 
in his report of the operations of the siege of Vicksburg, gave 
us all full credit for the skill of the movement, and described 
the almost impregnable nature of the ground.” 

Under General McClernand, General Sherman was present 
at the rather easy capture of Arkansas Post, in January, 1863, 
as commander of the Second Corps of the Army of the Missis- 
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sippi. The aggregate loss of the corps in that operation was 
five hundred and nineteen. 

During the first six months of 1863, General Sherman was 
engaged, as commander of the Fifteenth Army Corps, in the 
series of difficult and laborious operations conducted by Gen- 
eral Grant, which resulted in the surrender of Vicksburg on 
the 4th of July in that year. He seems to have done well 
whatever he had to do, but it so happened that he was not 
present at any of the very considerable battles which forced 
Pemberton’s army into Vicksburg and separated him finally 
from General Joe Johnston’s forces. The battles of Port Gib- 
son, of Raymond, and of Champion Hills were fought and won 
without him. In the line of investment, his corps had the 
right. It took part in the general assaults of May 19 and May 
22, and shared in the general repulse. .He was rewarded for 
his share in the general success of the campaign by the com- 
mission of brigadier-general in the Regular Army. So far as we 
know the part he played in the operations of these six months, 
in which, it is to be remembered, he was not at any time the 
chief commander, he seems to have been always an excellent, 
trustworthy soldier, but not to have exhibited any exceptional 
or brilliant qualities. 

The last six months of the year 1863 were made memorable 
by the great victory gained by Grant over Bragg at Chatta- 
nooga on the 25th of November. They were made memorable 
for Sherman personally by the loss of his favorite son Willie, 
who died at Memphis on the 3d of October. At about the end 
of that month, he was assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment and Army of the Tennessee, the latter of which was made 
up of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Army Corps. 
Circumstances made it necessary for General Grant to call him 
to Chattanooga in great haste, with a portion of his troops, in 
a short time after. In the great battle of Chattanooga, he led 
four divisions to attack the right flank of Bragg. Our impres- 
sion has always been that his success in this undertaking was 
not signal. He met with stubborn resistance, and gained little 
ground, but he undoubtedly caused Bragg to detach heavily 
from his centre to the threatened flank, and so contributed 
largely to the magnificent success of the attack of Thomas upon 
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Missionary Ridge. He reports his loss at about two thousand, 
which seems small for so large a force, attacking an enemy in 
a strong position and fighting from sunrise till late in the after- 
noon. ‘Column after column of the enemy was streaming 
towards me; gun after gun poured its concentric shot on us 
from every hill and spur that gave a view of any part of the 
ground held by us.”” Either the Southerners did not shoot as 
straight that day as they usually did, or Sherman’s attack was 
not pressed close. 

The principal events of the first three months of 1863 were 
the useful but uneventful Meridian campaign, the object of 
which “ was to strike the roads inland, so to paralyze the 
Rebel forces that we could take from the defence of the Missis- 
sippi River the equivalent of a corps of twenty thousand men, 
to be used in the next Georgia campaign.” This part of the 
enterprise was successful, but the connected enterprise of at- 
tempting to destroy General Forest, the execution of which was 
intrusted to General Sooy Smith and a strong force of seven 
thousand selected cavalry, failed utterly, because, General Sher- 
man says, General Smith did not fulfil his orders, which were 
clear and specific, both by letter of instructions and by personal 
explanations. In March of this year, Sherman received from 
Grant, then going to Washington to receive the commission of 
lieutenant-general, the admirable letter of gratitude and thanks 
with which the public is familiar. On the 18th of the same 
month, Sherman succeeded Grant in command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, embracing the departments of the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and Arkansas. From this 
time on, he was virtually an independent commander. He had 
no superior nearer than Washington, and only the President 
and General Grant there. The seven weeks following were em- 
ployed by him in active preparation for the Georgia campaign, 
in which he proposed to use the Army of the Cumberland, com- 
manded by General Thomas, the Army of the Tennessee, com- 
manded by General McPherson, and the Army of the Ohio, 
commanded by General Schofield, amounting together to a 
hundred thousand men and two hundred and fifty guns, besides 
some ten thousand or more cavalry. On the 5th of May, “ the 
very day appointed by General Grant from his headquarters in 
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Virginia, the great campaign was begun.” Its general purpose 
was to do the utmost possible damage to the Western Army of 
the Confederacy, commanded, since the defeat of Bragg at 
Chattanooga, by General Joe Johnston, and to keep him and 
his forces so fully employed that Lee, in Virginia, should be 
unable to draw any supplies of men or munitions from that 
quarter. 

The next four months were the most momentous and inter- 
esting of Sherman’s military career. He was, for the first 
time, a commander-in-chief. The general plan of operations 
having been settled and approved, he was left his own master. 
He had a large and good army, with most excellent command- 


ers, and admirably equipped and supplied. Everything that 


foresight and industry could do to insure success had been 
thoroughly done by him, and he bestowed the most watchful 
and untiring care upon the conduct of the campaign. He had 
opposed to him one of the very best generals of the Confederacy, 
with good, but not the very best, corps commanders under him. 
He estimated the opposing force as half the size of his own. 
General Johnston calls it only one third, and a careful com- 
parison of the figures of the two generals leads to the belief 
that the latter’s estimate was nearer the truth. We believe 
Johnston to have been fairer in his statements of numbers than 
most of the prominent Southern officers. However the two 
armies may have compared numerically, Sherman’s was un- 
doubtedly much the stronger relatively, from its superiority 
in equipment and supply. Moreover, if his troops were not 
better, as we believe they were, they were cheered by the con- 
sciousness of success. The great victory of Chattanooga had 
encouraged the Union Army of the West, and the beaten Con- 
federate Army appears to have been more than proportion- 
ately depressed by it. 

Sherman moved forward steadily but slowly, for his adver- 
sary was able and wary, the country was difficult, he himself 
made it a principle to avoid the attack of fortified lines, if pos- 
sible, and both armies had learned to fortify their positions as 
soon as they took them up. The mistake the Federals made 
at Shiloh was not repeated in these latter days. Finally, he. 
depended for supplies for his great army upon the single line of 
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railroad to the rear, therefore he could not go far from it, and he 
had to protect every mile of it as he went forward. The fighting 
was continuous, almost daily, for the greater part of these four 
months. Position after position was made untenable for the 
enemy by his resistless advance. At last, at Kenesaw, after 
doing everything in his power to dislodge the enemy from his 
strong position, he found himself compelled, as he thought, to 
assault; but he was repulsed, with a loss of twenty-five hun- 
dred men. He then resolved upon a turning movement on a 
grand scale, but it had hardly begun before Johnston detected 
it and evacuated Kenesaw. The story does not make it clear 
why Sherman might not have resorted to this manceuvre as well 
before the assault as after; and our impression, formed long 
ago, that the assault was an error, is confirmed rather than 
weakened by his account. He was sharply attacked near Peach- 
Tree Creek, before Atlanta, but he repulsed the attack with 
heavy loss to the assailants. About the 18th of July, Hood was 
placed in command of the Confederate Army, and he signalized 
his accession to the place by two desperate attacks on Sher- 
man’s forces,— on the left of the Union line on the 22d of 
July, and on the right of it on the 28th. He was obliged, in 
each case, to retire into Atlanta, but he inflicted very heavy 
loss upon the Union Army in each engagement, and in the for- 
mer he killed McPherson, one of the very best generals on the 
Union side. 

On or about the 16th of August, Hood committed the’ fatal 
error of sending away all of his cavalry to raid upon our rail- 
roads. Sherman never lost sight of his immediate object, — 
the capture of Atlanta, — and his indefatigable industry had its 
reward on the 2d of September, 1864. His losses in the entire 
campaign were about thirty-two thousand killed, wounded, and 
missing; and he gives the loss of the opposing forces during 
the same period as about thirty-five thousand. 

This most interesting and successful campaign cannot be 
described in detail within the space at our command. It should 
be studied in the accounts which the two great commanders 
have given of it. These accounts tally very closely, which is 
not surprising, for each commander is a man of sense, capaci- 

and integrity. Johnston is conspicuous among Southern 
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officers for his candor, and his readiness to do justice to the 
soldiers of the North. Moreover, Sherman quotes Johnston’s 
narrative, and thus shows that he has had the means of verify- 
ing his own recollections, and correcting them, if necessary, 
and supplementing them, from his adversary’s material. 

The points of resemblance and difference between the Vir- 
ginia and Georgia campaigns of 1864 are so many and so 
marked, that one is strongly tempted to make the comparison, 
and, with Sherman’s Memoirs as a text, to discuss the relative 
merits of the Eastern and Western armies and their command- 
ers. But when we find that, typical Western man as Sherman 
is, he never says one word in disparagement, direct or indi- 
rect, of Eastern troops and their performances, it seems that 
it would be ungracious to introduce such a discussion into a 
review of his Memoirs. In this connection, it is well to remind 
the reader of his promotion of Howard, an Eastern man, to the 
place made vacant by the death of McPherson, instead of either 
of those Westerns of the Westerns, Logan and Blair, and to no- 
tice the cordial language of his special field orders, announcing 
to his army the surrender of Lee: “ Glory to God and our coun- 
try, and all honor to our comrades in arms, toward whom we are 
marching.” If he said, as he did, that his army was, in his 
judgment, the most magnificent army in existence, he had a 
right to say it; for he said it, not, like Hooker, before he had 
led his men to defeat, but after he had led them to victory ; 
avd we of the East may echo his praises, not only with the 
national pride of Americans, but with a Jocal pride besides, for 
more than one seventh of his regiments were from the East. 
And before leaving this matter of the recognition of soldierly 
merits wherever he found them, it may be remarked, that this 
great graduate of West Point and soldier of the Regular Army 
not only sets no limits to his praises of his volunteer rank and 
file, but says: “* At the close of our civil war, lasting four years, 
some of our best corps and division generals, as well as staff 
officers, were from civil life.” 

With the capture of Atlanta we reach the end of the first 
third of the second volume. What remains is not less inter- 
esting, but less important; for though many months of hard 
work were still before the armies of the West and of the East, 
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the Confederacy was becoming every day more obviously a fail- 
ure. The simultaneous defeat of Lee at Gettysburg and sur- 
render of Vicksburg marked the turning-point of the Rebellion. 
The Army of Northern Virginia died harder than the Southern 
armies of the West. Missionary Ridge and Atlanta showed 
that they were declining in force, if not in valor, and Sherman’s 
sword had little work to do after his army entered Atlanta. 

Till near the end of October, he was occupied in the pursuit 
of Hood, who was aiming to get upon his communications. 
The principal event of this time, and one full of dramatic inter- 
est, was Corse’s famous defence of Allatoona. The pursuit was 
continued until the armies reached the northwestern corner of 
Georgia, within twenty-five miles of Chattanooga, and then 
Hood drew off to the Southwest, and Sherman had no more to 
do with him directly. The pursuit ceased on the arrival of 
Sherman’s army at Gaylesville, between the 21st and 28th of 
October. At this time, he finally resolved on his future course, 
“which was to leave Hood to be encountered by General 
Thomas, while I should carry into full effect the long-contem- 
plated project of marching for the sea-coast, and thence to oper- 
ate towards Richmond.” This is the language of the Memoirs. 
In his despatches of the period he uses more characteristic lan- 
guage, and speaks of his intention to “‘ make Georgia howl,” 
and to move through Georgia, “‘ smashing things to the sea.” 
He seems to us to make it quite clear that he originated this 
plan. He gives (II. 166) a letter of General Grant, which 
proves that that was his view in December, 1864 ; and he asserts 
that, in his opinion, General Grant has never thought or said 
that he himself was the projector of the march. Indeed, the 
documents which he prints seem to show incontestably that 
Thomas, Grant, and Mr. Lincoln all disapproved the plan, or 
were anxious and fearful as to its wisdom. 

He prepared with his usual thoroughness for the execution 
of his plan. The leading features of his preparation were the 
assignment to Thomas of a force ample to enable him to take 
care of Hood, the sending to the rear the immense stores 
which had accumulated at Atlanta and along the railroad, the 
destruction of everything in the part of Georgia which he con- 
trolled which could be of military use to the enemy, and the 
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putting his own army into perfect marching order. On the 
12th of November, the last trains went to the rear, a bridge 
was burnt and a telegraph-wire severed, and all communica- 
tion with the rear ceased forthwith. 

The army which made the march to the sea was divided 
into two wings, the right commanded by General Howard and 
the left by General Slocum, and composed of the Fifteenth 
Corps of four divisions, the Fourteenth, Seventeenth, and the 
Twentieth Corps, each of three divisions, and of Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry. Its strength was a little over sixty thousand men 
of the three arms, — “‘ able-bodied, experienced soldiers, well 
armed, well equipped, and provided, as far as human foresight 
could, with all the essentials of life, strength, and vigorous 
action.” We do not propose to follow the army in its famous 
march. Though the story is most interesting, its interest is 
not strictly military. Much of the fighting force of the West- 
ern Army of the South was destroyed, and most of what was 
left had gone to seek better and find worse fortune in Tennessee. 
Sherman had organized and trained an army which, then and 
there, was simply resistless. He says himself that he was never, - 
in all his marching through Georgia from Atlanta, forced to use 
anything but a skirmish line, and that he regarded the march 
“as the transfer of a strong army, which had no opponent, 
and had finished its then work, from the interior to a point on 
the sea-coast, from which it could achieve other important re- 
sults.” His clear eyes were not blinded. He saw that there 
was no difficulty in the execution of his plan, and he speaks 
very modestly of the whole matter, but the enterprise has 
impressed powerfully the imagination of the public, and he 
has, as he deserves to have, great credit for the merit of the 
conception. 

To leave space for a few closing remarks of a general char- 
acter, we must pass rapidly over the capture of Savannah, the 
famous “ Christmas gift,” — the triumphant march northward 
through the Carolinas, with the two sharp actions of Averys- 
boro’ and Bentonsville, neither of them general actions, and 
the latter not well fought by Sherman,—the surrender of 
Johnston, — and the Grand Review, in which “ for six hours 
and a half that strong tread of the Army of the West re- 
sounded along Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
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The Memoirs close with a chapter on the Military Lessons 
of the War, which is full of the valuable results of enlightened 
observation, digested with trained sagacity. It is altogether 
admirable and instructive, and deserves and will reward the 
most attentive perusal. One of the most original opinions 
which it expresses is that sanitary commissions and similar 
organizations should limit their operations to the hospitals at 
the rear, and never appear at the front. For this opinion he 
gives strong reasons, and it is undoubtedly a correct opinion, 
provided the hospital and ambulance arrangements at the 
front are what they ought to be. His definition of courage is 
so good that we reproduce it: “I would define true courage 
to be a perfect sensibility of the measure of danger, and a 
mental willingness to incur it, rather than that insensibility to 
danger of which I have heard far more than I have seen. .... 
I would further illustrate my meaning by describing a man of 
true courage to be one who possesses all his faculties and 
senses perfectly when serieus danger is actually present.” 
He dreaded Washington, and “ the influences that poison a 
political capital,” as he shows in a letter written to Grant in 
March, 1864, in which he says, “ For God’s sake and for your 
country’s sake, come out of Washington,” and in his strong 
remarks upon the torture to Mr. Lincoln of the suspicions 
suggested to him by the politicians who surrounded him. He 
confesses to “a kindly feeling of respect for the negroes,” 
dating from the time of the gold-fever, when he found them 
faithful and white men faithless; but he did not think it an 
attitude becoming the North which would permit the Rebels 
to say that we had to call on their slaves to help us to subdue 
them. He thought, and truly, that under the system of en- 
listment we pursued, the enlistment of every black man did 
not strengthen the army, but took away one white man from 
the ranks, and he was ashamed of it, as all of us ought to 
have been. 

It is probable that the system of foraging was developed 
under Sherman to a degree scarcely known before in civilized 
war. It went so far, that once, when the army approached the 
South Carolina Railroad, and deployments were in progress in 
expectation of severe resistance and serious battle, “ a parcel 
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of our foragers, in search of plunder, got ahead and actually 
captured the road, a line of vital importance to the Rebel gov- 
ernment.” This reads pleasantly, and all’s well that ends 
well; but it sets one to wondering whether such spontaneous 
action on the part of troops might not be practically inconsist- 
ent with that control of the army as one great machine which 
is commonly considered essential to success, and whether it 
does not show a lack of discipline that might have been at- 
tended with serious results. 

The Memoirs of a man who was closely connected with our 
war from the beginning to the end, and who held high com- 
mand for the last eighteen months of it, must necessarily con- 
tain some praise and blame; but when the reader has finished 
the book, and pauses to ask himself how much there is of each, 
he is surprised to find that there is very little. The truth is, that 
Sherman’s Memoirs, like himself, are very business-like, and 
he keeps going straight forward. He saw clearly whether work 
was well done or ill, and he states the facts. He is little given 
to panegyric, still less to invective. With all the plainness of 
his disapproval, when he has any to express, he very rarely 
imputes any unworthy motive. His tribute to Mr. Lincoln is 
the highest that he pays: “ Of all the men I ever met, he 
seemed to possess more of the elements of greatness, combined 
with goodness, than any other.” There is a story current that 
General Grant recently said that he had always supposed he 
had something to do with the campaigns in the West until he 
read Sherman’s book. The story can hardly be true; but, if 
it is, the remark is curiously unfounded. Sherman says: ‘ The 
campaign of Vicksburg, in its conception and execution, be- 
longed exclusively to General Grant, not only in the great 
whole, but in the thousands of its details.” As for Chatta- 
nooga, Sherman speaks very modestly of the part he played 
there; and as for the Georgia campaign, it was managed by 
Sherman alone, after Grant’s departure for the East. Of Buell, 
Halleck, McClernand, and Thomas his mention is sometimes 
favorable and sometimes not, while even the favorite McPher- 
son, on one occasion, ** seems to have been a little timid.” Of 
Dahlgren, Porter, Corse, Hazen, and others of less note, he 
always speaks highly, while the good opinion he formed of 
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Howard is a surprise, and that of Kilpatrick an inscrutable 
enigma to the men who served with those officers in the East. 
He found Hooker as unsatisfactory a lieutenant as might have 
been expected, and got rid of him at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. He has no praise to bestow on Burnside, and nothing 
but blame for Rosecrans ; and when any of his generals get 
“bewildered,” or do not obey orders or fulfil their promises, 
or display folly, he does not hesitate to say so. His wrath and 
indignation at the treatment he received from Mr. Stanton at 
the time of his negotiations with General Johnston are as hot 
and fresh as if the events were recent, and we confess we do 
not wonder. The arrogance and injustice of Mr. Stanton were 
monstrous and exasperating, and the manner in which he used 
the press to exhibit to the world the great and victorious sol- 
dier in the attitude of a reprimanded subordinate was unendur- 
able. Such conduct should be stigmatized as it deserves wher- 
ever it is recorded in history, and we are glad, for our part, 
that Sherman has not hesitated to say his say upon the subject. 
We wish we could find reason to be as well satisfied with his 
mention of Thomas. It is always friendly, but it does not seem 
to us cordial or enthusiastic to the degree which his magnifi- 
cent victory at Nashville, the most thoroughly successful battle 
of the war, deserves. 

Sherman’s descriptions of battles do not lend his Memoirs 
any peculiar charm. They are very well, and they sometimes 
contain artistic touches, but they are brief and simple. We 
look in vain in his pages for the fascination that abounds in 
Napier, and finds its finest expression in the thrilling account 
of the battle of Albuera. Indeed, considering the length and 
severity of the war, and his high rank, he was not present at 
many pitched battles, and, great and numerous as were his suc- 
cesses, it was not given to the captor of Atlanta and Savannah, 
to the man who made the march to the sea, and who received 
the surrender of Johnston, ever to win a great victory. So far 
as it is in our power to judge, he can never have known the joy 
of Thomas at Nashville, of Sheridan at Cedar Creek and Fish- 
er’s Hill, of Lee at Chancellorsville, of Grant at Chattanooga, 
or of Meade at Gettysburg. For a man of unquestionable ca- 
pacity, of brilliant and continued success, of the largest useful- 
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ness to his country, his career as a fighter of battles sums up 
curiously. A defeat at Bull Run, a defeat at Shiloh, an assault 
made and repulsed at Haines’s Bluffs, two assaults made 
and repulsed at Vicksburg, a flank attack at Chattanooga, in 
its immediate results very near a drawn battle, an assault 
made and repulsed at Kenesaw, three attacks received and 
repulsed with heavy loss on both sides at Peach-Tree Creek 
and before Atlanta, a little success at Averysboro’, and an 
attack received and repulsed with heavy loss to himself at Ben- 
tonsville,—these make up a fair general statement of the engage- 
ments in which he took part. As we study his military history, 
using his Memoirs to correct, verify, and add to what we knew 
before, we see reason to suspect that he does not possess in a 
very high degree two qualities needed to make a consummate 
commander. One of these is tactical genius, the other is the 
capacity of selecting the right subordinates, and the connected 
capacity of making men do just precisely what one wishes done. 
We seem to see the want of the first quality illustrated at Bull 
Run ; again, but less certainly, at Chattanooga; again, before 
Atlanta, the day when McPherson was killed, when he “ pur- 
posely allowed the Army of the Tennessee to fight the battle 
almost unaided, . . . . because [he] knew that the attacking force 
could only be a part of Hood’s army, and that, if any assistance 
were rendered by either of the other armies, the Army of the 
Tennessee would be jealous ” ; and again, confessedly, at Ben- 
tonsville. As examples of the other want, we may cite his failure 
to hold General Wool to his promise to give him arms to put 
down the Vigilance Committee, his failure to make Morgan 
obey his orders at Haines’s Bluffs, his failure to get Resaca 
taken by General McPherson, his failure to make Sooy Smith 
accomplish anything, and his failure to get Hardee’s corps cap- 
tured at Jonesboro’. But these are matters of speculation, and 
there may be no real foundation for the doubts suggested. They 
are interesting, as everything connected with the character of 
one of the foremost men of the day is interesting; but, even 
if they are well founded, his great fame is secured. 

We lay down these volumes with regret. We seem to be 
breathing a fresh and bracing and inspiriting atmosphere as 
we read them. They increase our pride in the General of our 
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Army and our regard for him. It is good to know him as we 
now know him; to recognize the kindly man in the relentless 
soldier ; and to see what a clear-headed, right-minded, accom- 
plished, faithful, successful commander has been born of our 
American civilization. 


F. W. Pa.rrey. 





Art. V.— American State Universities, their Origin and Prog- 
ress, a History of Congressional University Land Grants, 
a particular Account of the Rise and Development of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Hints toward the Future of the Amer- 
ican University System. By ANDREW TEN Brook. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1875. 


IN giving to the public the volume before us, Mr. Ten Brook 
has made a substantial contribution to the history of higher 
education in America. He has sketched the early progress 
of our colleges in the Atlantic States. He has given us a 
graphic picture of the state of culture in the West at the time 
when the general government adopted the policy of Congress- 
ional land-grants. He has traced briefly, but clearly, the 
characteristics of the different land-grants themselves. He 
has outlined ‘the manner in which these different grants have 
been administered. He has given us in considerable detail an 
account of the difficulties and of the ultimate establishment on 
a firm basis of the most successful of the State universities. 
Finally, he has given us the practical result and embodiment 
of all his studies in a chapter on “ The Prospective Univer- 
sity.” 

The value of a work of this kind depends far more upon the 
nature of the information it imparts, than upon the manner in 
which it is written. It is not our purpose, therefore, to 
attempt to write what would be called in any literary sense a 
critical review. We are, in fact, as we conclude the perusal of 
the book, in no critical mood. We hail the work as, for the 
most part, an original contribution to the educational history 
of our country. We are sure it contains much information 
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that needs to be disseminated. We are also sure that it will 
greatly interest every inquiring educator. We know that the 
author has had unusual means of observation. We remember 
that for many years he was Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan, and that, too, at the 
very time of its most trying experience. We remember also 
that for many years he resided at one of the capitals of Ger- 
many, and was on terms of intimate acquaintance with the 
professors of one of the greatest German universities. We are 
profoundly grateful, therefore, that one who has had so large 
observation, and who was really so large a part of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at the time when its future greatness was 
made secure, has given us an account of its perils and its 
successes. 

No intelligent reader of this volume will fail to observe that 
an important change has taken place in public opinion con- 
cerning the manner in which our colleges and universities 
ought to be supported. This change, so far as we remember, 
is nowhere alluded to by Mr. Ten Brook, and yet it is, per- 
haps, worthy of a somewhat careful consideration. 

Every one knows that at the present day public opinion in- 
clines to the establishment of a sharply defined line between 
our upper and our lower schools. The belief is almost univer- 
sal that our common schools ought to be supported by general 
taxation. The welfare of the State manifestly demands that 
the children of the poor, as well as those of the rich, receive 
an elementary education. This interest could not be sub- 
served, if the poor were to be left to their own unaided efforts. 
The State, therefore, says to the rich: You shall contribute of 
your abundance for the education of your poor neighbors’ chil- 
dren. It matters not that you educate your own children at a 
private school and at your own private expense ; it matters not 
even if you have no children whatever of your own to educate. 
You are a part of the State. You receive the benefits of that 
enlightened condition of society which comes from the general 
prevalence of schools; and, consequently, you must bear such 
a part of the burden of their support as your property is a 
part of the whole property of the State. But while this argu- 
ment seems to be generally satisfactory when applied to the 
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support of the common schools, it is‘often objected to when 
applied to the support of schools of a higher grade. The fact 
is obvious that throughout the country the opinion prevails to 
a great extent that our colleges and universities, and even our 
academies, ought to be supported largely, if not indeed exclu- 
sively, not at the expense of the public, but by means of private 
munificence. Not long since a case occurred in one of the 
most enlightened of our States where a gentleman of high 
standing raised the question concerning the right of the school 
board to expend any portion of the school money for the sup- 
port of a high school. Before the court it was argued on eth- 
ical as well as on constitutional grounds that the public moneys 
could not properly be expended in support of instruction in 
any other than what are commonly known as elementary 
branches. Happily this position was not sustained by the 
court; but it must be confessed that the arguments advanced 
were quite in harmony with the views on the question which, 
at present, are more or less generally enlightened. 

Now it is our firm conviction that the distinction which we 
have noted is without substantial foundation. It seems to us 
that the arguments advanced in support of it are essentially 
fallacious; and, furthermore, that it is entirely at variance 
with the early views and habits of our own country. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to plead the cause of 
higher education in a republic. In general and abstract terms 
everybody admits the necessity of it. It is too obvious to ad- 
mit of question that there can be no intelligent guidance of the 
intricate affairs of state, without something of that discrimi- 
nating knowledge which comes from a thorough training of 
the higher faculties. Of course it is impossible for all men to 
have large personal experience, and therefore it is best that, so 
far as possible, they should acquire large knowledge of the per- 
sonal experience of others. Therefore the more of higher edu- 
cation you can have in a state the better. All this is common- 
place, and will be universally assented to. But it is languidly 
admitted, rather than earnestly felt. It is, probably, after all, 
not too much to say that the masses of the people, as rep- 
resented in the average legislature, half believe that higher 
education is a luxury to be privately enjoyed, rather than a 
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necessity to be publicly supported. The consequence is that 
in most of our States, while the people guard strenuously all 
encroachments upon the system of common schools, they are 
quite willing to leave the care of their higher institutions of 
learning in the hands of those over whom they have no con- 
trol. This willingness, encouraged by the arguments to which 
we have already alluded, has resulted in the general adoption 
of a policy of non-interference. 

But is it true that higher education is in any sense less neces- 
sary to the welfare of a state than the education afforded by 
the common schools? Is it not, after all, quite as essential 
that the men who are to make and administer our laws should 
be thoroughly trained, as that those who choose the lawmakers 
should know how to read and write? Nay, is there any ethical 
or logical reason why, if you provide a certain grade of educa- 
tion for the voter, you may not also provide a certain grade for 
the lawmaker? Is there any justification of the one, that is 
not a possible justification of the other? If these questions 
are answered as we apprehend they must be, the problem re- 
duces itself to'a very simple query: Is there any method by 
which higher education can be more certainly and more satis- 
factorily secured than by committing it to the charge of the 
state ? 

Those who answer this question in the affirmative, so far as 
we have observed, found their objections to the policy of state 
support either on the belief that it is unjust to the tax-payer, or 
that it is unsafe for the student. It is sometimes urged that, 
as,in the nature of things, higher education can only be 
acquired by the few, it ought not to be secured at the expense 
of the many. But to this it is a complete answer to say that 
such an education is a public benefit, and that unless it can be 
shown that this benefit can be better secured in some other 
manner, it ought to be provided for just as other public benefits 
are provided for. It is no argument against the establishment 
of hospitals and asylums by the state, to say that they are 
chiefly beneficial to the few only. No member of Congress 
presumes to argue against appropriations for lighthouses and 
harbor improvements, on the ground that such improvements 
are chiefly advantageous to merchants and navigators ; and, 
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therefore, that merchants and navigators or their friends ought 
to construct them. The truth is, that a very large part of 
* what are known as public improvements are directly beneficial 
to no more than a very small portion of the community, while 
the advantage derived from them by members of the public at 
large is ouly of that general and indefinite nature which comes 
from the improved condition of the state asa whole. It re- 
quires but a moment’s reflection to perceive that no state could 
thrive, that no true civilization could exist even, if the prin- 
ciple were to be admitted that no man is to be taxed save for 
that which to him personally is to be of direct and tangible 
advantage. To admit the principle, and act upon it, would be 
to strike away the very possibility of social improvement. The 
argument, therefore, that our legislatures have no right to tax 
the people for the purposes of higher education, is utterly fal- 
lacious. The position can only be sustained when it is admit- 
ted that such education is of no advantage whatever to the 
state at large. 

The other objection to which we alluded, is that in universi- 
ties supported by the state, students are unsafe. This objection 
is not, perhaps, very loudly urged, but it is, without doubt, to 
a very considerable extent, secretly entertained. Occasionally 
it crops out in unseemly ways. We happened to know of a 
zealous editor who, not long since in a moment of thoughtless- 
ness, allowed his spirit to escape his control, and to make an 
antic display of itself. In announcing the admission of a 
large class to one of our Eastern universities, which he did 
not think sufficiently religious, he headed his article, “ Two 
hundred raw recruits for Satan!” It would, of course, be un- 
just to declare this editorial Boanerges as strictly representa- 
tive of any large class of persons; and yet we fancy the 
number is not altogether inconsiderable who would differ 
from him chiefly in method of expression. It has to be ad- 
mitted that there are vast numbers of good men and women 
who entertain the notion that those colleges which are in some 
way or other under the supposed control of the Church are the 
only safe resorts of our young men in search of an educa- 
tion. 

Now, we wish to state explicitly that, in our opinion, this 
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notion is not only without foundation, but that it exerts a per- 
nicious influence on the cause of higher education in the 
country. 

In the first place, the notion is founded on exaggerated views 
of the difference between the state and the denominational 
universities. It is often represented, and, indeed, believed, 
that institutions of the one class are distinctively religious, 
while those of the other class are distinctively irreligious. 
Such representations are really the most efficient means by 
which a numerical majority of the colleges in our country are 
kept alive. But these representations are almost as far as 
possible from the truth. There is, indeed, a manifest differ- 
ence between the dominant spirit of a great state university 
and that of an obscure denominational college. But the very 
moment you bring to the college a large faculty and a large 
number of students, the difference vanishes. We have no 
disposition to make invidious comparisons. But we have 
repeatedly heard men of earnest religious faith and life, who 
have had professional experience in both classes of institutions, 
declare that the difference in this respect is imaginary rather 
than real. Nay, further, we have never heard the contrary 
asserted by any one who has had good opportunity of judging. 
We have come to believe, therefore, that the eomparisons so 
frequently made are either outright cant, or are the product of 
entire ignorance on the subject. 

The real distinction, then, is between the small colleges and 
the large ones. Here, no doubt, there is a marked difference. 
In the smaller institutions the student is under the more direct 
supervision of the faculty. The professors know far more 
intimately the characteristics of individual pupils. The pecu- 
liar wants of each are recognized, and are treated in their 
appropriate manner. It is also true that the individual pecu- 
liarities of the professors themselves leave a more positive im- 
pression on the mind of the student. If the instructor is 
ardently religious, as in a college of this class he is likely to 
be, a restraining, and perhaps even a religious influence may 
be exerted. These, in general terms, are the advantages held 
out by the small college. For certain purposes they are, 
doubtless, not to be despised, but they are entirely different in 
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kind from the advantages presented at a great university. 
They are the characteristics which direct rather than develop 
the mind. They stand guard over it, doubtless often keeping 
it out of danger, but they do not inspire it for its highest 
efforts. They keep it from utter failure, but they do not move 
it to the highest success. If the best education consisted sim- 
ply of making perfect recitations and keeping out of mischief, 
the smallest college would be incomparably the best college. 
But the best education is far more than that. Perhaps it is 
correct to say it is an inspiration rather than an acquisition. 
It comes not simply from industry and steady habits, but far 
more largely from that kindling and glowing zeal which is best 
begotten by familiar contact with large libraries and museums, 
and enthusiastic specialists. It shows itself not so much in 
the amount which its possessor has made himself master of, as 
in the spirit with which he takes what he knows, and goes out 
with it to grapple with his life work. This is the reason, it may 
be said in passing, why valedictorians and senior-wranglers so 
often disappoint the hopes of their friends. For the moment 
a student begins to covet a given position, he is tempted, for 
obvious reasons, to limit his efforts to the work which will 
favorably affect his standing. His success depends upon the 
regularly perfect performance of the task assigned. He keeps 
himself, therefore, within very narrow limits. So long as this 
spirit dominates, it tends to narrowness rather than breadth. 
Its possessor is working for a price, whereas all genuine schol- 
arship is, and must be, its own sufficient reward. The differ- 
ence is quite enough to account for innumerable failures as well 
as innumerable successes in life. It needs scarcely to be said 
that the highest successes are to be awaited when to the exact 
scholarship of the one is joined the enthusiastic spirit of the 
other ; and it is this combination of excellences which the 
large university is best adapted to secure. While the small 
college affords guidance and protection, the large one offers 
guidance, inspiration, and opportunity. What the respective 
merits of the city and of the country are to the man of busi- 
ness, those of the large institution and those of the small one 
are to the student. As the young merchant will be less ex- 
posed to financial perils in a village grocery than in the whirl 
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of a commercial metropolis, so will the student be less exposed 
to danger in the quiet retreat of a rural college than in the 
more exciting atmosphere of a metropolitan university. But 
in both of these avocations it is the stir, the enthusiasm, the 
unceasing activity, and, above all, the constant intercourse 
with men of the same pursuits and the same ambitions, that 
develop the greatest energies and secure the highest successes. 

The advantages of a concentration of energies for higher 
education have long been felt in every nation of Europe. 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, with a population not much 
less than our own, have scarcely half a score of institutions em- 
powered to grant degrees. In France there is, strictly speak- 
ing, but a single one. In Germany, where the system of educa- 
tion has been brought to the highest perfection, the number is 
only twenty-one, or one for about two millions of inhabitants. 
In our own country the latest announcement is that we have 
three hundred and twenty-two colleges and universities, each 
entitled, so far as municipal law can bestow it, to rank itself 
as one of our highest institutions of learning. A single one 
of our States has the enormous number of thirty-three colleges 
and nine universities, with an average gross income of some- 
what less than nine thousand dollars each: forty-two facul- 
ties, forty-two libraries, forty-two museums, forty-two complete 
sets of apparatus, to say nothing of laboratories and observa- 
tories to be provided for and administered out of an income 
which scarcely exceeds, if indeed it does exceed, the insuffi- 
cient income of Harvard College! 

Now, it is to be noted that this fatal isolation of educational 
appliances is the direct result of our methods of supporting 
our colleges and universities. In our opinion the system of 
private endowments could never have resulted otherwise. 
Local interests and ambitions are ever active, and have ever 
exerted a powerful influence. Men will give money for a col- 
lege in their town, when they would give nothing for a college 
at a distance. Then, too, the attitude of the different religious 
sects has tended powerfully in the same direction. Every de- 
nomination knows that, if it is to push its way in the civiliza- 
tion of the present century, it must have an educated clergy. 
It must also guard its members, especially its members in pro- 
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cess of education, against the influence of opposing creeds. 
To accomplish this result it must have schools. As our sys- 
tem practically excludes parochial schools, it is limited to the 
college and to the theological seminary. These, therefore, it 
must have in as great abundance as possible. Whenever a 
rich sectarian dies, therefore, he is exhorted to leave his money 
to one of the sectarian schools already founded ; or, if he is 
unwilling to do that, to found a school in his own name. The 
exhortation is often made effectual by the fact that the cost of 
an efficient college is ridiculously under-estimated. Not long 
since occurred an example that will serve as an illustration. 
An effort was made to endow a denominational school in the 
heart of one of our largest States. A great meeting was held 
for the purpose. Within less than a hundred miles were sev- 
eral colleges already in operation, besides a university with an 
endowment of more than two millions of dollars. And yet 
one of the most zealous members was reported as using sub- 
stantially these words : “We must endow a great Christian uni- 
versity. Yes, we must have the greatest and best university in 
the country, even if it takes an endowment of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars!” Here was pious simplicity indeed ; and yet 
the speech was not altogether exceptional either in piety or 
simplicity. It was the identical spirit which has dotted the 
country all over with mendicant colleges and universities, 
whose chief work in the general cause of higher education has 
been to keep down the standards of scholarship, and to stand 
in the way of something better. 

Now, in our opinion the public has not sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated the leading cause of this condition of 
affairs. We have no doubt that the immense number of our 
colleges is very generally deplored. But we are not sure 
that the public is ready to admit either the extent of the evil, 
or the fact that the evil is the legitimate and necessary product 
of our system. That it is such a product, we believe it is easy 
to show. We believe that as soon as it was determined that 
the colleges and universities were not to be supported in 
the same manner as the lower schools are supported, it was 
fixed as a necessary consequence, that, while the lower schools 
would flourish, the colleges and universities would multiply 
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beyond all demand, and a vast majority of them would languish 
beyond all recovery. We believe that under the change of 
policy to which we have referred, the importance of higher 
education has declined in public estimation ; that while a com- 
parison of the state of the learned professions at the present 
time with the same of fifty years ago will reveal a degeneracy, 
a careful study of statistics, like those prepared by President 
Barnard in 1870, will also show that the number of students 
seeking a college education has relatively declined. We believe, 
furthermore, that nothing but a return to the early policy of 
our country will reinstate the general cause of higher educa- 
tion in the position of relative importance which it formerly 
occupied. 

Tt has thus far been assumed that the present method of 
supporting our colleges and universities.is quite at variance 
with that pursued in the early history of the country. It is of 
importance in this connection to bring out the fact of such a 
change into a clear light. For the purpose of doing so, let us 
consider for a few moments the policy pursued up to the time 
of the Revolution. 

In general terms it may be stated that, through all the dark 
periods of our colonial history, the encouragement of higher 
education was regarded as one of the great interests of the 
state. It was no doctrine of the fathers that higher education 
was less entitled to the fostering care of the commonwealth 
than was the education afforded by the common schools. It 
seems never to have entered their imaginations that the univer- 
sity was not entitled to the support of the entire people. But 
on so important a part of our subject, it is perhaps desirable 
that we should be more specific. 

It was in the year 1636, only six years after the arrival of 
Winthrop and his colony, that the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts “ voted £400, a sum, according to one authority, 
equal to a year’s rate of .the whole colony, toward the erection 
of a college.”* It is of interest to note that this was two 





* President Quincy in referring to this act says, “To this date we trace the 
origin of the seminary. This is, 
. + « + ‘Gentis cunabula nostree 


- uberrima regna,’ ” 
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years before John Harvard gave to the college his name by 
leaving it half of his estate and the whole of his library. 
There is an important sense, therefore, in which Harvard Col- 
lege was a “ State institution.” Not only was the first grant 
made by the Legislature, but through the whole of the colonial 
period, the college never ceased to depend in large measure 
upon the General Court. If the amount of patronage extended 
by the civil authority was small, the reason was that “ the 
necessities of the country were extreme,” and its “ available 
resources scanty and precarious.” The people were struggling 
for their existence. Their annual revenues were constantly 
exhausted. And yet regular appropriations were made for the 
benefit of the college. President Quincy declares that during 
the whole of the first seventy years of its history, “ its officers 
were dependent for daily bread upon the bounty of the General 
Court.” * Eloquent praises have been bestowed, and justly 
bestowed, upon the generous sacrifices of the colonists for the 
benefit of the college. There is, perhaps, nothing more touch- 
ing and inspiring in the whole glorious history of New Eng- 
land, than the list of simple presents and legacies given in 
those early days “ towards establishing for learning a resting- 
place, and for science a fixed habitation, on the borders of the 
wilderness.” But it ought not to be forgotten that this noble 
gencrosity was only a part of the financial history of the col- 
lege. It takes strong hold of the affections and the imagina- 
tion ; and, for that very reason, it lingers in the memory, while 
the regular and substantial gifts of the General Court are forgot- 
ten. But to suppose that the college was in any accurate sense 
founded by a single individual, and was supported by individual 
bequests and donations, is entirely at variance with its true 
history. Nor is it correct to suppose that it was founded by 
the Church. The Church and the State were, it is true, united, 
but the Church, as such, it should be distinctly understood, had 
nothing whatever to do with the college. It was the General 
Court that gave to the institution its name. By the charter of 
1642 the entire control of the college is vested in a board con- 
sisting of “the governor and deputy-governor for the time being, 
and all the magistrates of this jurisdiction, together with the 





* History of Harvard University, I. 40. 
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teaching elders ” (not the clergymen) “ of the six next adjoin- 


ing towns, namely, Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Bos- 
ton, Roxbury, and Dorchester.” Eight years later, when the 
charter was modified, the control passed into the hands of the 
President and Fellows, all of whom were named by the Gen- 
eral Court. It is a fact which throws a flood of light on the 
spirit with which the affairs of the college were conducted, that 
in neither of these charters is there a single clause, or a word 
even, that is not in the most liberal and catholic spirit. If 
the college was even a Christian college, it was not because 
of any characteristics of its fundamental law, but because it 
was controlled and administered by Christian men. The 
charter of 1650, that which for more than half a century was 
the fundamental law of the college, expressly refers to the 
object of the institution as being “the advancement and 
education of youth in all manner of good literature, arts, 
and sciences.”* And if the fundamental law was liberal ‘in 
its spirit, the corporation itself was not less so. It is a fact 
worth noting, that “the two first presidents, and the only 
ones appointed by the early emigrants, were known unbe- 
lievers in points of, religious faith to which the Congrega- 
tional clergy of that time rigidly adhered.” + The original 
seal of the college also illustrated the spirit of its founders. 
The single word “Veritas” was deemed a sufficient motto. 
It was probably not until President Mather’s turbulent ad- 
ministration that the present one of “ Christo et Ecclesie’’t 
was adopted. Be that as it may, President Quincey expressly 
declares that the one of 1643, consisting of the three open 
volumes and the word “ Veritas” is the only seal of the college 
which has the sanction of any record. 

This early dependence of Harvard upon the State was con- 
tinued, moreover, not only during the whole of the colonial 
period, but even after the adoption of a State constitution. 
That instrument devoted an entire chapter to the interests of 
the only college within its jurisdiction. ‘ It shall be the duty,” 
so runs the Constitution, “ of all legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the in- 





* Quincy, I. 591. t Ibid. 49. 
t Ibid. 47. 
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terests of literature and science, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the University at Cambridge, public schools and 
grammar schools in the towns.” 

Thus it will be seen that Massachusetts considered the uni- 
versity as a part of her school system. All parts of that system 
received her fostering care. “To the end that learning may 
not be buried in the graves of our fathers,” it was ordered, 
“ that every township, after the Lord hath increased them to 
the number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read ; and where any town shail increase 
to the number of one hundred families, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the masters thereof being able to instruct the 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the university.” As 
time advanced, these high schools or academies were recognized 
and designated as a part of the public-school system. A plan 
was at one time advanced which contemplated one in each 
county. Of these, fifteen were incorporated prior to 1797, and 
seven of them had received special donations of lands in Maine 
towards a permanent endowment. Meanwhile, for the college 
the Legislature not only paid a regular appropriation, but it 
granted frequent special enactments in its favor. The rent of 
the ferry between Boston and Cambridge was given to it, and 
once at least “‘ every family in each of the colonies gave to the 
college at Cambridge twelve pence, or a peck of corn, or its 
value in unadulterated wompompeage.” From whatever point 
of view we look, then, we find that the schools and the college 
received equal encouragement and equal support at the hands 
of the Legislature. If a careful comparison were to be made, 
it would probably show that the college received the most 
numerous favors. 

The second college established in the Colonies was that of 
William and Mary. In 1692 the reigning monarchs of England 
granted to it £ 1,985 in money, twenty thousand acres of land, 
and a tax of a penny a pound duty on all tobaccoes exported 
from Maryland and Virginia to the other Colonies. In addition 
to these royal favors, the Colonial Assembly gave it by tem- 
porary laws a duty on liquors imported, and on skins and furs 
exported.* From these resources it was in regular receipt of 


* Jefferson’s Works, Vil. 391. 
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upwards of three thousand pounds a year. By the charter 
which it received from the parent country, it was under the 
government of twenty visitors, who were to have full legislative 
power, and who, in connection with the president and profes- 
sors, were allowed a representative in the general Assembly, 

The college thus endowed and provided for by the State re- 
mained the only seminary of higher learning in Virginia until 
as late as the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, and, with a 
single feeble exception, the only one until the year 1825. It 
could thus call to its service the ablest professors to be found. 
It exerted a powerful influence on the schools of the State. 
Under the inspiration of its guidance these schools attained a 
high grade of excellence. Jefferson wrote in 1820 that “ the 
mass of education in Virginia, before the Revolution, placed 
her with the foremost of her sister Colonies.” *- In 1788, the 
same statesman had written from Paris to his friend, Mr. Izard, 
in regard to the very great excellence of the faculty of William 
and Mary College ; and, after canvassing the merits of its re- 
spective members, he concluded by saying: “ I know no place 
in the world, while the present professors remain, where I 
would so soon place a son.” ¢ 

But notwithstanding these characteristics, there were defects 
in the early organization of the college which in the course 
of time made themselves felt. The liberal spirit which had 
characterized the charter of Harvard was wanting in William 
and Mary. The college was an establishment purely of the 
Church of England. The visitors were required to be all of 
that church. The professors were required to subscribe its 
Thirty-nine Articles. The students were obliged to learn its 
Catechism. In short, one of its fundamental objects came to 
be “ to raise up ministers for the Church of England.” When 
the Revolutionary War came on, the spirit of opposition to 
everything English, together with the natural jealousies of 
so sectarian a college, was enough completely to destroy its 
influence. In the early part of this century it had sunk so 
low that even Jefferson, who had written in such enthu- 
siastic terms of it in 1788, despaired of raising it into life. 





* “Early History of the University of Virginia,” p. 185. 
+ Jefferson’s Works, II. 428. 
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When, in 1824, it was proposed by some of its friends to re- 
move it to Richmond in the attempt to resuscitate it, Jefferson 
opposed the movement, on the ground that in despair of the 
college, the State had founded the University of Virginia, and 
that it would be impossible to give to the two an adequate sup- 
port. When it is remembered that in 1824 Virginia was, with 
the bare exception of New York, the richest and most populous 
State in the Union, the language of Jefferson on this point is 
of very interesting significance. “ If both remain,’’ writes he, 
*‘ there will not be students enough to make either worthy the 
acceptance of men of the first order of science. They must 
each fall down to the level of our present academies, under the 
direction of common teachers, and our State education must 
stand exactly where it now is. Few of the States have been 
able to maintain one university, none two. Surely the Legisla- 
ture, after such an expense incurred for a real university, and 
just as itis prepared to go into action under hopeful auspices, 
will not consent to destroy it by this side-wind.”* At the 
time this letter was written, Virginia had a population of about 
one million two hundred thousand, and yet we have the clearly 
expressed opinion of the distinguished author that it was not 
best to remove the weaker of the two institutions, because by 
doing so, they would divide the number of students, and so 
oblige both to “ fall down to the level of our present academies, 
under the direction of common teachers.” 

Now the view entertained by Jefferson was by no means 
exceptional. Indeed, a similar spirit had pervaded the whole 
history of our colonial life. It was from considerations of the 
same nature that the founding of a college at New Haven was 
postponed until sixty-five years after the first colonization of 
Connecticut. But on this subject the account of President 
Dwight is of so much interest that I give it entire : — 


“ The first house in the colony of Connecticut was erected in the 
year 1635, and the first in the colony of New Haven in 1637. The 
first house in Salem was built in 1626. The act of the Legislature 
which gave birth to Harvard College was passed in 1636. Only ten 
years, therefore, elapsed, after the beginning of a settlement in Massa- 
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chusetts, before a college was commenced in earnest ; whereas sixty- 
five years passed away after the colonization of Connecticut was begun, 
and sixty-three after that of New Haven, before any serious attempt 
was made toward the founding of Yale College. But you are not 
hence to conclude that the colonists of Connecticut and New Haven 
were at all less friendly to learning than those of Massachusetts. The 
project of establishing a college in each of these colonies was very 
early taken up, but was checked by well-founded remonstrances from 
Massachusetts ; who very justly observed, that the whole population 
of New England was searcely sufficient to support one institution of 
this nature, and that the establishment of a second would, in the end, 
be a sacrifice of both. These objections put a stop to the design for 
a considerable time. 

“Of the serious design of the New Haven colonists to establish a 
college, the following document, copied from the records of Guilford, 
furnishes decisive evidence : — . 

;, “*At the General Court held at Guilford, June 28, a. p. 1652, 

“* Voted, The matter about a college at New Haven was thought 
to be too great a charge for us, of this: jurisdiction, to undergo alone, 
especially considering the unsettled state of New Haven town, being 
publicly declared, from the deliberate judgment of the most under- 
standing men, to be a place of no comfortable subsistence for the 
present inhabitants there. But if Connecticut do join, the planters 
are generally willing to bear their just proportions for the erection 
and maintaining of a college there. However, they desire thanks to 
Mr. Goodyear, for his kind proffer to the setting forward of such a 
work.’ 

“Whether the foundation mentioned above would be considered as 
such, in a legal sense, may be doubted ; that it was the beginning of 
this seminary is certain, and from this period, the inhabitants of every 
description, particularly men of education and influence, embarked in 
the design with zeal. 

“In October, 1701, the Legislature granted these gentlemen [the 
petitioners] a charter, constituting them ‘trustees of a collegiate 
school in his Majesty’s colony of Connecticut,’ and invested them with 
all the powers which were supposed to be necessary for the complete 
execution of their trust.” * 


From this extract two things are evident: first, that the 
colonists understood the fact that a single college might thrive 
where two colleges would be sure to fail; and, secondly, that 
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the first movement made in Connecticut for the founding of a 
seminary of higher learning was made in the Legislature. It 
should be noted that it was a movement in the Legislature 
which President Dwight characterizes as “ the beginning of this 
seminary.” The same high authority, moreover, after record- 
ing the fact that numerous and valuable donations had been 
received from private individuals, declares that the “ principal 
benefactor, both during this period and all which have suc- 
ceeded, was the Legislature.” * In confirmation of this state- 
ment, the author remarks that the Legislature in their first 
charter gave to the institution the annual sum of fifty pounds 
sterling, and continued this grant until the year 1755. At 
that time it was discontinued, on account of the heavy taxes 
occasioned by the last Canadian war. In 1750, “ Connecticut 
Hall” was erected from money “ principally furnished by the 
Legislature.” But the largest gift of the State was in 1792. 
At this time the Legislature appropriated to the institution the 
arrearages of certain taxes which had for a considerable period 
been due to the State, on condition that the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and six senior councillors, for the time being, should, 
by vote of the corporation, as well as the authority of the State, 
be received as members of their’ board. This proposition was 
unanimously accepted by the board, and the income from the 
appropriation proved to be so considerable that the trustees 
were enabled immediately to make large and important im- 
provements. With the money so obtained they purchased the 
whole front of the square on the northwestern side of the green, 
and on it erected three new academical buildings and a house 
for the president; they made a handsome addition to the 
library ; they procured “a complete philosophical and chemi- 
cal apparatus”;* and, finally, they established three new 
professorships. Thus it will be seen that down to the begin- 
ning of the present century, Yale College was chiefly indebted 
to the State Legislature for the means of its prosperity and its 
advancement. 

It would take us too far from our purpose to consider the 
history of each of the colleges founded previous to the Revolu- 
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tion. But it will be enough to state that the methods of sup- 
port which we have seen to prevail at Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale were in no respect exceptional. Wherever 
there was any interest in educational advancement, that interest 
showed itself as a rule in appropriations of money and lands for 
the benefit of the colleges and high schools. 

It has already been shown that the comprehensive liberality 
of Massachusetts extended to the appropriation of lands for 
the benefit of the academies. The same liberality was charac- 
teristic of the other Colonies. As early as 1701, the very year 
of the first charter of Yale College, the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut established “a grammar school in each of the four chief 
counties to fit pupils for college,” and granted to each of them 
an annual appropriation. 

In New York the early progress of education was slow. In 
1656 there were only three schools in the whole Province. But 
in 1659 a Latin school was started, and three years later we 
find that it was resorted to by pupils from the Hudson, the 
Delaware, and from Virginia. When in 1664 the Province fell 
into the hands of the English, the king’s commissioners were 
instructed to make “ due inquiry what progress hath been 
made towards the foundation and maintenance of any college 
schools for the education of youth.” The first movement 
after this inquiry resulted in an appropriation by the Colonial 
Assembly of £1,800 for a college, and seven years later, that 
is, in 1754, in a royal charter. On the recommendation of the 
first president, the Lords of Trade reported to the Privy Coun- 
cil in favor of a grant of twenty thousand acres in the imme- 
diate vicinity of New York. 

In the more southern Provinces, appropriations for higher 
education were not less adequate. In Maryland the Legisla- 
ture went so far as to make provision for high schools in all 
the counties as early as 1723. To the schools thus established 
aid was given in money, and lands were appropriated in each 
of the counties. Still further in the same interest, a poll-tax 
of twenty shillings was imposed on negroes and Irish Catholic 
servants imported into the Province. Under these really 
luxurious provisions the academies thrived. Had the State 
gone further and endowed a university, so that the system 
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would have had the advantage of a head, it is difficult to see in 
what respect the schools of Maryland, taken as a whole, would 
have been inferior to those of New England. But a fatal mis- 
take was committed. The State should either have endowed a 
strong university or college, whose superiority over the other 
schools would have been acknowledged, or it should have been 
content to send its pupils to colleges in the other States. But it 
did neither. In 1782 the school for Kent County applied to the 
Legislature for a college charter. The application was granted, 
and the institution took the name of Washington College. The 
number of students was somewhat augmented, but the kind of 
instruction was not materially changed. To the new college 
the State granted an annual appropriation of twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds. Two years later the school at Annapolis 
made a similar application, and was treated in a similar man- 
ner. This second institution was called St. John’s College, 
and was granted an annual appropriation of seventeen hundred 
and fifty pounds. Thus the small State of Maryland had two 
colleges at a time, when it would have been difficult to support 
a single one. Still further, the origin of the colleges had estab- 
lished certain jealousies which it was impossible to subdue. The 
superiority of the new institutions over what they had previously 
been was not so marked as to command respect, and, therefore, 
they were doomed to failure. As academies they had been 
admirable, as colleges they were nothing. So universal became 
the dissatisfaction, that in 1805 the State withdrew its aid 
altogether. In the same year St. Mary’s College was founded 
at Baltimore ; and thus the people who could scarcely keep 
alive two colleges with the help of regular legislative assist- 
ance, found three on their hands with the legislative appro- 
priations withdrawn. This is, in our estimation, one of the 
saddest chapters in our educational history. President Sparks, 
in reviewing education in Maryland, has fitly remarked that 
* the efforts of this State in advancing the interests of learning 
have been liberal, honorable, and worthy of the highest 
praise” ;* and yet, notwithstanding these munificent efforts, 
the cause of higher education, by reason of the dispersion of 
its resources, has dwindled into abject feebleness. Sad as this 
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chapter is, we are persuaded that no one can be studied with 
more profit by the present generation of Americans. 

In addition to what we have already remarked concerning 
the schools in Virginia, we shall only call attention to the sys- 
tem so urgently put forward by Jefferson. This great states- 
man saw, as no other person of equal prominence has seen, 
the desirability of connecting all the schools of the State in a 
simple organic whole. His system was essentially the system of 
Prussia.’ He proposed, that every township should have at least 
one free English school; that the whole State should be divided 
into ten districts, in each of which should be a gymnasium or 
college ; and, finally, that the system should be made complete 
by the establishment of a single great university. The whole 
system was to be supported by taxation according to property. 
This plan was reported before the Legislature as early as the 
year 1779. It was pursued by Jefferson with the most deter- 
mined perseverance for nearly fifty years. But his worthy zeal 
was in vain. So long as he endeavored to raise the College of 
William and Mary to the rank required for a university, his 
project was opposed by all dissenters, for the reason that. the 
college was strongly Episcopalian. As soon as he abandoned 
the college, and proposed to endow a separate university, the 
project was opposed by the college and by the best of its pow- 
erful friends. When it was proposed to remove William and 
Mary to Richmond, and to have two universities in the Staie, 
Jefferson himself saw that it would be impossible to support 
the two, and that the plan, therefore, involved ultimate dis- 
aster. Thus it was impossible to concentrate a sufficient force 
to carry out the statesman’s design, and the most magnificent 
educational project yet devised in this country was destined to 
virtual failure. The merit of the scheme was in its complete- 
ness; when, therefore, Jefferson found himself obliged to limit 
his efforts to the founding of a State university, he found his 
project shorn of its real means of success. A university with- 
out good subordinate schools is like a supreme bench without 
efficient subordinate courts. The University of Virginia failed 
to realize the hopes of its great founder and its numerous 
friends, because the State had neglected to provide preparatory 
schools. Even the great universities of Germany rest upon 
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the gymnasia as their foundation. To suppose that any great 
university can flourish without the support of efficient schools, 
is to suppose that a great edifice will stand in mid-air. 

In the Carolinas the schools of all grades were, from the 
first, under the nominal support of the State; but no efficient 
system was provided for, and, consequently, no high success 
was attained. The Constitution adopted by North Carolina in 
1776 made it the duty of the Legislature “ to establish schools 
for the convenient instruction of youth.” It also required the 
establishment of “ one or more universities.”” But no adequate 
endowment was secured ; the Legislature was indifferent, and 
universal inefficiency was the result. 

In South Carolina the educational spirit was somewhat more 
creditable to.the people of the State. As early as 1700 the 
Legislature provided for a free school at Charleston, and gave 
efficient support to the country schools. The fruits of this 
policy soon began to be seen. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century, — indeed, as late as to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war,—a greater number of students went to 
Europe for a university education, from South Carolina, than 
from any other Colony. The want of facilities for higher edu- 
cation within the borders of the State, however, came to be 
seriously felt. In 1769 a bill was introduced into the Legis- 
lature for founding a‘college, but this, for various reasons, was 
defeated. In 1785, however, the efforte-was renewed. Not 
content with a single college, the Legislature now provided for 
three. Ten years later, a fourth was added. The result was 
just what the result of a similar policy had been in Maryland, 
—just what it must be everywhere. The State had, at best, 
but few students who desired a collegiate education. Some of 
these went to Europe, some of them went to the North. The 
remaining number, when distributed among four colleges, was 
ridiculously inadequate to any respectable appearance. The 
tendency of very small numbers is invariably to depress the 
standards of scholarship. So it was, of course, in South 
Carolina. Within ten years the four colleges had “ descended 
to the rank of grammar schools”; and the Legislature felt 
compelled to take the subject once more in hand. This it did 
wisely and fearlessly. In 1801 it established the South Caro- 
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lina College on so liberal a plan, that the institution was at 
once raised far above all rivalry with the other colleges. The 
latter sank to their proper condition of preparatory schools, 
while the former became supreme. The educational influence 
of the college, thus established, and continued under the in- 
spiring guidance of men like.Dr. Maxy and Dr. Licber, it 
would not be easy to exaggerate. In less than twenty years 
after the founding of the college, the State Legislature had 
given to it as much as $286,000, — a sum which at the begin- 
ning of this century was truly magnificent. But no State ever 
made a better investment. During the first half of this cen- 
tury the general accomplishments and the political ability of 
the statesmen of South Carolina were the just pride of the 
State, and would have been the pride of any State. In form- 
ing this high standard of intellectual and. political power, the 
influence of the college was immeasurable. If objection be 
raised against the political doctrines generally held by its 
alumni, the answer is, that the heresy of the South had its 
origin and its inspiration, not in one who was educated in 
South Carolina, but in one who was educated in Connecticut. 
The youngest of the thirteen original States presents no 
exception to the spirit which we have seen manifested else- 
where. The Constitution of Georgia, which was adopted by 
the State in 1777, provided that every county should “ estab- 
lish and keep a sclrool at the public expense.” Eight years 
later the Legislature took hold of the work of developing the 
schools into a complete system. To this end it was enacted 
‘that the county surveyors, immediately after the passage of 


this act, shall proceed to lay out in each county twenty thousand 


acres of land for the endowment of a college or seminary of 
learning, and which said lands shall be vested in and granted 
to his honor the governor for the time being.” On the basis 
of this appropriation a university was placed at the head of the 
school system of the State. The endowment was amply suffi- 
cient to provide not only for its present wants, but also for its 
perpetuation. 

It is not our purpose to inquire into the causes of educational 
success and failure in the original States. It is enough to have 
shown that, during the whole of our colonial history, the sup- 
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port of the public treasury was comprehensively bestowed alike 
upon the colleges and the lower schools. During all that 
period we are to note that no discrimination was made in favor 
of the one class or the other. 

But soon after the independence of the country was secured, 
a change took place. New elements began to complicate the 
educational question. Though the colleges, as well as the 
subordinate schools, had been nominally under secular control, 
yet the religious spirit of the time was very intense, and this 
intensity showed itself to a very considerable extent in the 
schools. During:the colonial period the dissenting sects had 
been comparatively feeble. But now they began to acquire 
strength. They not only grew, but they multiplied. They 
saw the necessity of an educated clergy. They perceived that 
an educated clergy could best be secured by means of schools 
of their own. In the course of fifty years colleges were planted 
by the score in the interests of the sects, where, in the interests 
of education, scarcely a single one was needed or could have 
been supported. 

The effect of this new tendency was doubly disastrous. It 
weakened the individual colleges by dividing the aggregate 
number of the students between so great a number of institutions. 
It depressed the standard of scholarship in both professors and 
students. But this was not the whole, nor, indeed, the worst 
result. Its most disastrous consequence was in the fact that it 
paralyzed all efforts to secure appropriation for higher educa- 
tion from the State legislatures. The State could not support 
all, and therefore no course was open but for it to withdraw its 
support altogether, and to turn over the colleges to the various 
religious denominations in whose interests they had been 
founded. Thus in the course of the first quarter of the present 
century an entire revolution in our educational system was 
wrought. The State had formerly supported generously both 
the higher schools and the lower ; now, it retained control of 
the lower, while it substantially abandoned all interest in the 
colleges and universities. 

The most immediate result of this abandonment of the early 
policy of the country was an enormous increase in the number 
of colleges. As soon as the existence of a college depended 
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upon private benevolence, rather than upon the will of the 
public, various considerations increased the general tendency. 
Local pride often had much to do with the founding of new 
institutions, or with the raising of old ones out of their proper 
sphere. A still greater influence was exerted in the same di- 
rection by denominational feeling. Does our denomination 
need a college or an additional college in this State? Can we 
in any possible way get one planted? These-are the questions 
that have generally been asked, the questions that have deter- 
mined the establishment of the new institutions. The last 
thing considered is the question whether or not such a college 
is needed by the public at large. A few thousand dollars are 
secured for the beginning of an endowment. Ambitious locali- 
ties are ready to encourage the new project by giving lands, 
and perhaps erecting buildings. As soon.as the infant college 
is fairly brought into life, its struggle for existence begins. It 
receives gifts of books, largely from superannuated clergymen 
and members of Congress, and calls them a library. It collects 
a few geological specimens, and calls them a museum. If it 
offers to its professors very small salaries, it strikes the balance, 
Charles Lamb fashion, by giving them an excess of work. But 
in the scramble of so many colleges for the means of existence, 
something more than these inducements is necessary to secure 
any respectable number of students. A preparatory school is 
therefore established in connection with the college. By 
nursing the scholars through a number of years of preliminary 
training, it is hoped that a considerable number will be induced 
to take the college course. But notwithstanding these efforts, 
the number of students in the college classes remains ridicu- 
lously small. Though the institution calls itself a college, and 
persists in being known as a college, an examination of its 
catalogue reveals the fact that it is but one tenth college, while 
it is nine tenths preparatory school. 

Now, we are not blind to the fact that under certain circum- 
stances this state of educational affairs would not only be no 
reproach, but would even be a just cause of pride. We have 
already expressed our admiration of the self-denial of the 
fathers in founding our earliest colleges. But the circum- 
stances which surrounded the fathers, and made their devotion 
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so praiseworthy, no longer exist. The gift of two mites was 
admirable, not because ‘i was two mites, but because its giver 
was a poor widow. The two mites of the millionnaire are ridicu- 
lous and contemptible. If we were to establish the proportion 
we should have to say: As the State was to the college then, 
so is the State to the college now. But how far, how very far, 
from the truth would this proportion be! If the policy of the 
founders of our country had been generally followed, it is diffi- 
cult to see why we might not have had ere this universities 
that would compare favorably with those of the Old World. It 
is often said that we are too young to have great schools ; but 
there is no more absurd mistake than to suppose that universi- 
ties must be venerable before they can be great. The great 
schools at Berlin, Bonn, and Munich were all founded within 
the present century, and the youngest of them has some two 
hundred professors and more than two thousand students. 
In comparison with these, what single institution have we 
that can for a moment be considered worthy of the wealth, 
the intelligence and the enterprise of our country? Woe be- 
lieve that all who are familiar with what a great university 
ought to be, and is, will answer that we have not a single one. 

It would be difficult to determine how far the tendency to 
which we have referred has influenced the respect of the public 
for higher education. There can be no doubt that it has tended 
to depress the standards of scholarship. Reasoning @ priori 
we should say also that it would tend to diminish the esteem 
in which colleges and college education are held. But we are 
not left to the uncertainties of @ priori reasoning. Statistics 
have been accumulated which show beyond all question that 
since about 1830 the number of students seeking a collegiate 
education has steadily diminished. Nor is this diminution 
confined to any single portion of the country. The number of 
students, for example, from all New England, attending col- 
leges throughout the country, was not materially greater in 
1869 than it had been in 1838, although the population in the 
mean time had increased by more than fifty per cent. To be 
more precise, the ratio of students from New England in all 
the colleges of the country, in 1838, was one in every twelve 
hundred and ninety-four; while in 1869 it was only one in 
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nineteen hundred and twenty-seven.* In the country as a 
whole, the number of students in college in 1870 was some- 
what less than it had been in 1860, though the population of 
the country had increased by more than thirty-three per cent. 
That this diminution was in part occasioned by the war is 
quite probable, but we are prevented from attaching too great 
importance to this cause by the fact that the number had been 
steadily diminishing for more than twenty years. In 1840 the 
number of students in college in the whole country was in pro- 
portion to the population as one in fifteen hundred and forty- 
nine ; in 1860, as one in two thousand and twelve; while in 
1869 it had declined to as low as one in two thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-six.f 





* These and the following figures are all taken from the elaborate stati-tics pre- 
pared by President Barnard, of Columbia College, and published in his Reports of 
1870. ‘They were made out from inspection of catalogues from all the colleges and 
universities in the country, and are, without doubt, approximately correct. The 
number of students from the States of New England in all the colleges of the coun- 
try, in proportion to the population, is more elaborately shown by the following 
table : — 











New Massa- Rhode Con- New 
Years. Maine. Samoehive. Vermont. chusetts. Island. necticut. England. 
1826 | 1: 2557 | 1: 1869 | 1: 1678 | 1: 1136 | 1:2525 | 1: 1180 | 1: 1513 
1838 | 1: 2851 | 1: 1035 | 1: 1034 | 1: 1140 | 1:1773 | 1: 1101 | 1: 1294 
1855 | 1: 2141 | 1: 1359 | 1: 1366 | 1:1627 | 1: 1957 | 1: 1860 | 1: 1689 
1869 | 1: 2295 | 1: 1874 | 1: 1572 | 1:1771 | 1: 1917 | 1: 2290 | 1: 1927 





























t According to an estimate made by President Barnard, from catalogues received 
from all parts of the country, the number in 1870 was 13,361, whereas in 1860 
it had been 13,661. Report for 1870, p. 57. 

t This proportion is more fully shown by the following figures. The number of 
students for 1869 is somewhat conjectural, inasmuch as sixty-five of the colleges in 
the country did not respond to the request for catalogues. It is assumed that the 
number of students in each of these sixty-five colleges is the same as in each of the 
others, after deducting the twenty-eight colleges of New England, New York, and 
New Jersey. This assumption, however, is doubtless excessive, and consequently 
gives the number of students as greater than the facts would warrant. It accounts, 
moreover, for the discrepancy between these figures and those above given. 








1840. 1860. 1869. 
Population 14,582,029 27,490 266 36,000,000 
Students 9,416 13,661 14,141 


Ratio 1: 1549 1: 2,012 1 : 2546 
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Thus it is evident that the number of undergraduate students 
in the country, for the thirty or forty years previous to 1870, 
was not only diminishing, but that the diminution during the 
last ten years of the period was very remarkable. What the 
tendency since 1870 has been, we have at hand no means of 
determining. 

Now, whatever may have been the specific causes that have 
contributed to this diminution,— and they are doubtless sev- 
eral in number, — it is evident we are forced to the general 
conclusion that the colleges of to-day, as a whole, present less 
attractions to young men than did the colleges in the early 
part of the century. It may have been partly because courses 
of study have not conformed to the public demand. It may 
have been in a measure owing to the intense mercenary spirit 
which for the last forty years has had possession of the country. 
But in our opinion it is far more largely due to the insignifi- 
cance of the modern college in the popular imagination. Am- 
bitious young men who aspire to professional and _ political 
honors bend their chief energies to the means of helping them- 
selves on. Forty-two colleges in a single State are sure to be 
insignificant, and are sure to be thought insignificant. The 
popular imagination attaches to them very little importance ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the graduate finds that his degree has 
given him little or no advantage over his fellow. The ambi- 
tious young man, therefore, is quite likely to eschew the college 
and betake himself at once to the more attractive experiences 
of the office and the political stump. 

This is no fanciful picture, but one that may be shown to be 
absolutely true to the facts. The popular impression, at least 
among literary men, is that college graduates are considerably 
less numerous and less conspicuous in the professions and in 
political life than were men of a similar education fifty or a 
hundred years ago. The popular impression is doubtless cor- 
rect. In regard to the professions it is, perhaps, difficult to 
speak with great confidence or precision ; but in regard to the 
prominence of college-bred men in political life, the position 
admits of absolute demonstration. A study of the dictionaries 
will show beyond all question that the number of graduates 
elected to the last Congresses is considerably less than was the 
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number elected in the early days of the Republic. We had 
supposed this to be the case; but after a somewhat wearisome 
turning over of Drake and Lanman, we have found the differ- 
ence to be even greater than we had suspected. Of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, for example, thirty out of 
fifty-six were college-bred ; of the Senate of the First Congress, 
fifteen out of twenty-six ; while of the Forty-first Congress, the 
latest of which we could procure exact information, the propor- 
tion from the same States was only seven out of twenty-six. 
If the investigation were to be extended to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the other States, the comparison would 
probably be still less favorable. Be that as it may, it is too 
evident that for some reason or other the graduate of to-day is 
not so likely to be the man chosen by the people as was the 
graduate in the early days of the Republic. It thus becomes 
just as obvious that college graduates, as a class, are less con- 
spicuous than they were formerly, as we just saw it to be that 
they are relatively less numerous. 

It needs only to be said, in concluding this part of our sub- 
ject, that the responsibility of this serious, if not even alarm- 
ing, tendency gests alone with our present educational system. 
It cannot be said to rest with the colleges, for it would be 
unjust to demand of them the impossible. They accomplish 
all, be it said without qualification, that colleges under these 
limitations are able to accomplish. As a rule they are admin- 
istered by men who, for ability, for earnestness, and for devo- 
tion would at least compare favorably with any other class of. 
men to be found in the country. But they are bound hand and 
foot by the poverty of the means they have to do with. Probably 
no American educator has visited the alcoves and the museums 
of a European university without turning away heartsick at the 
thought of the meagre appliances to which he must return. 

For this meagreness there is of course no remedy, except 
by removing its cause. There is no reason to hope for any 
radical change for the better until, by some means or other, 
the number of colleges ranking themselves with the highest is 
reduced. To this end we believe that every consideration of 
true policy requires that the interest of the people should be 
concentrated upon a limited number of the larger and stronger 
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colleges and universities. We believe that these should be 
raised into such conspicuous pre-eminence that the smaller and 
weaker ones will cease to be regarded as on the same level or 
to be entitled to rank in the same class. We believe that in 
no other way can higher education be raised to the rank which 
it now holds in Europe, or even to the rank which it formerly 
held in our own country. If in the older States it is imprac- 
ticable to enlist the legislatures in the work of raising the few 
at the expense of the many, the hope of a favorable change 
must rest upon the basis of private benevolence. But in the 
newer States where State universities have been established, 
no such limitations are imposed. There would seem to be no 
obstacle in the way of a large policy of legislative liberality 
similar to that which characterized the early history of New 
England. With the vast wealth of the West to support it, 
such a policy could not fail to build up a series of universities 
that would be a real credit to the land. 

The early history of the State universities, for reasons which 
Mr. Ten Brook has made amply obvious, has not been without 
its vicissitudes. In several of the Western States the work of 
moulding the educational policy fell into the hands of narrow 
and inefficient men. In such instances a short-sighted policy 
was pursued. For the sake of immediate results lands were 
often sacrificed for a mere pittance, when by patiently hold- 
ing them an ample endowment might have been secured. In 
other cases the lands fell into the control of corrupt men, 
whose only interest seems to have been to use their opportu- 
nities for their own advantage. In almost every instance too 
great haste has been shown to dispose of university lands, and 
to get the university into working condition. 

After tracing the vicissitudes of the respective land-grants, 
Mr. Ten Brook has treated much more at length the history of 
the University of Michigan. Indeed, it is to this history that 
a greater part of the volume is devoted. For this the reader 
will be grateful, inasmuch as the University of Michigan has 
been the most successful of State universities, and, for this 
reason, has the most valuable lesson to teach. 

The educational spirit manifested in the early history of 
Michigan is worthy of great admiration. Care was taken 
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from the very first to make the most ample provision for 
schools. As early as 1827, four years after the organization 
of the legislative council, an act was passed requiring that 
‘“‘ every township containing fifty familig¢s should provide them- 
selves with a schoolmaster, of good morals, to teach children 
to read and write, and to instruct them in the English and 
French languages, as well as in arithmetic, orthography, and 
decent behavior, for such terms as shall be equivalent to six 
months for one school in each year” ; that ‘“ every township 
containing one hundred families should provide for a school 
for an increased length of time”; and that “ every township 
containing two hundred families should be provided with a 
grammar schoolmaster of good morals, and well instructed in 
the Latin, French, and English languages.” These provisions, 
which remind one so forcibly of early New England, were 
strengthened by a penalty levied in case of failure and paid 
over to the schools which had complied with the law. Eight 
years later, when the Territory applied to Congress for admis- 
sion as a State, we find the same spirit embodied in the peti- 
tion. Instead of imitating the example of the other States of 
the Northwest Territory, by granting section sixteen of every 
township to “each township respectively for ‘the use of 
schools,” Michigan kept the fund as a unit, and administered 
it for the good of the schools as a whole. The difficulties 
under which the other States have labored have been almost 
innumerable, owing to the fact that in many of the townships 
the fund has been mismanaged, or even dissipated altogether. 
In Michigan, on the contrary, a distinct department of public 
instruction was created, and the administration of the school- 
fund was intrusted to its boards. The result has been the 
establishment of a very large permanent fund and the erection 
of a school system which may challenge comparison with that 
of any other State in the Union. 

Still more marked, if not more important, were the early 
provisions for a university. In 1817, ten years before the 
adoption of the law above referred to, providing for common 
schools, the Territorial government passed an act to establish 
the “ Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania.”” The act 
itself is a curiosity in the history of education. It not only 
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provided for the establishment of “ thirteen Didaxum or Pro- 
fessorships,” but it indicated the manner in which the univer- 
sity was to be supported. It declares that for this purpose, 
‘‘ the existing public taxes are hereby increased fifteen per cent, 
and from the proceeds of the present and of all future public 
taxes, fifteen per cent are appropriated for the benefit of the 
Catholepistemiad or University.” Still further, in imitation 
of the means by which the College of New Jersey had secured 
an endowment, the university was authorized “ to prepare and 
draw four successive lotteries, deducting from the prizes of the 
same fifteen per cent for the benefit of the institution.” Four 
years after the adoption of these extraordinary provisions, a 
supplemental act was passed appointing the trustees, and de- 
termining the general policy of the university. Section five of 
this act was the most important, inasmuch as it gave to the 
institution its place in the school system of the Territory, and 
determined its policy in matters of religion to be precisely 
identical with that of the common schools. It provided that 
’ the trustees of the university “ might from time to time estab- 
lish such colleges, academies, and schools dependent upon the 
university, as they might think proper; made it the duty of 
the trustees to inspect such colleges, academies, and schools ; 
to examine into the state and system of education and disci- 
pline therein, and to make a yearly report ; to ordain rules for 
the government of the institution not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or of the Territory ; and to appoint 
a president and professors and to remove them at pleasure.” 
It further provided that “ persons of every religious denomina- 
tion were capable of being elected trustees, and no person, 
president, professor, instructor, or pupil, was to be refused 
admittance for his conscientious persuasion in matters of 
religion.” 

From this early legislation, two very important conclusions 
may be drawn. The first is that in the very earliest history of 
the State the importance of a great university was earnestly 
felt ; and the second, which is really of still greater moment, 
is that the government was in the hands of men who fully 
appreciated the importance of building up the school system, 
not in parts, but as a whole. The influence of this early 
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direction of public opinion in the Territory it is impossible to 
value too highly. 

When the State was admitted to the Union, in 1837, the 
Constitution provided for the appointment of a State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. To the great advantage of the 
cause of education, the Rev. John D. Pierce was appointed to 
the position. Indeed, no better appointment could have been 
made. We do not know how ahy one can read the early 
Reports of this superintendent without greatly admiring the 
breadth, the enlightenment, and the genuine wisdom with 
which they are filled. The University of Michigan is not the 
product of any one man; but if we were called upon to desig- 
nate the one to whom in our opinion it owes most, we should 
say, without much hesitation, ,it was Superintendent Pierce. 
Educated at Brown University, he had early devoted himself 
to the study of educational systems, and had become a great 
admirer of the system of Prussia. The deiails of this system 
were his chief guide in framing the system which he recom- 
mended for Michigan. His first Report was laid before the 
Legislature on the 5th of January, 1837. It sketched with con- 
siderable fulness of detail an outline of what the system of 
education in the State should be. After developing at length 
the subject of the lower and intermediate schools, the report 
treated with especial fulness the organization of the university. 
Three departments were recommended, precisely those which 
were afterwards established. After maintaining that schools 
of law and medicine should be established as parts of the 
university, the superintendent treats the subject of theology in 
the following terms : — 


“But whatever may be the advantages of such a connection, it is 
not to be expected that the study of theology as a profession can 
ever be made a separate department of the university. There is 
no connection, and it-is devoutly to be hoped there never will be, 
between Church and State under our government. We have, there- 
fore, no establishment, and consequently no ministry to provide for it. 
The different denominations, being left free in the exercise of their 
religions, are at liberty to adopt such measures for the training of 
the ministry of their respective churches as they may deem most 
desirable. The control and management of this business of right 
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belongs to them ; and it would be usurpation on the part of the State 
to assume to interfere in its direction. But so far as the great prin- 
ciples of the science of theology are concerned, they necessarily come 
within the compass of that general knowledge with which every well- 
educated young man ought to be acquainted. The mighty evidences 
of the divine existence, resulting from the unnumbered manifestations 
of contrivance and design throughout the universe of matter and af 
mind, and the basis on which Christianity has reared its stupendous 
fabric and founds its claims to the confidence and affection of the 
world, would be fruitful topics for the predilections of such a pro- 
fessorship as is proposed to be established. Besides, it will be found 
to be essential to the prosperity of the university. Without some- 
thing of the kind it would be abandoned by all religious denomina- 
tions. We should then have presented to our view the spectacle of 
a university on the broadest foundation, and splendidly endowed, 
but without students; while private institutions, struggling for ex- 
istence, with comparatively few advantages, would be filled to over- 
flowing. As Christianity is the religion of the people, it must be 
recognized as coming within the circle of general knowledge, though 
they will suffer no mterference in the formation of their religious 
opinions. It is all important to secure the interests of the great 
body of the people in the welfare of the university. But the great 
mass of them will be found attached to the different denominations 
of Christians. Nothing, therefore, should be done to excite jealousy 
or create alarm. And it is equally important that no religious test 
be introduced, but that every individual be left free in the exercise 
of his religion, and to worship as his conscience shall dictate. No 
flourishing institution can be found which does not embrace so much 
as is here proposed ; every attempt on a different plan hitherto made 
has proved an entire failure. . . . . In respect to the assertion that. 
State institutions do not and cannot flourish, it may safely be 
affirmed that the history of the past proves directly the reverse. 
The oldest and most venerable institutions in our land are emphatically 
State institutions ; they were planted, came up, increased in stature, 
and attained to the maturity and vigor of manhood, under the guid- 
ance and patronage of the State. There have been no failures, 
except in the cases named, and obviously for the reason assigned. 
The same is true of nearly all the celebrated European universities ; 
they are state institutions, founded, sustained, and directed by the 
state. It is all important that the University of Michigan, in its 
constitution and order, be such as to secure the confidence of the 
liberal minded of all denominations, and then it may be expected 
that they will give it countenance and support.” 
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Another part of Superintendent’s Pierce’s Report we cannot 
refrain from quoting, as it touches in energetic language upon 
a subject to which we have already referred. On the subject 
of granting charters for private colleges, he says : — 


“ When this decision is finally made, it will not require the inspira- 
tion of a prophet to determine whether the State shall eventually 
assume the first rank in the republic of letters by founding and 
rearing up an institution of noble stature and just proportions, 
worthy alike of the State and of learning, and equally worthy the 
name of university, or whether the State shall ultimately sink to a 
low level in the world of knowledge, having institutions under the 
imposing name of colleges scattered through the length and breadth 
of the land, without funds, without cabinets, without apparatus, with- 
out libraries, without talents, without character, and without the ability 
of ever maintaining them. If one is granted, others must be, and 
there is no limit. If one village obtains a charter for a college, all 
others must have the same favor. In proportion as they increase in 


number, just in that proportion will be their decrease of power to be 
useful.” 


It is curious to note, moreover, with what pains Superin- 
tendent Pierce reinforced his recommendations on this impor- 
tant subject. He had procured the opinions of several of the 
most prominent educators on the question. In answer to his 
inquiries, President Wayland had replied: “So far as I am 
qualified to judge, the plan of concentrating your energies in 
one university is incomparably preferable to that of granting 
university charters to an indefinite number of private institu- 
tions. By a great number of small and badly appointed col- 
leges you will increase the nominally educated men, but you 
will decrease the power of education, because it will be little 
else but the name.” To the same question Mr. Everett re- 
plied: “I should think one institution of a high order would 
be as much as you could expect to found and sustain. You 
will not understand me,” continues he, “ as at all underrating 


the importance of academies and schools. I deem them quite 
as important as colleges. But it is not useful to grant to 
academies and schools the privilege of conferring degrees. If 
the question is between one well endowed and amply provided 
institution and several languishing on an inadequate public and 
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private patronage, — which, if several are attempted, will be apt 
to be their condition, — it is scarcely necessary to say the de- 
cision must be for the former.” President Brown, of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote that “ the Legislature should guard against an 
undue multiplication of colleges, and that in order to do this 
no charter should be granted to any association, except on con- 
dition of having procured such an amount of funds as will 
procure respectability by supplying able professors and the 
proper college accommodations.” President MclIlvane wrote 
that Michigan had “a noble opportunity of taking and hold- 
ing dignified ground on this subject; of building a break- 
water against the winds and waves, by which other less inde- 
pendent institutions are in danger of being overwhelmed ” ; and 
concluded by recommending that this opportunity “ be im- 
proved by having but one place of degrees in Michigan.” * 

The policy so vigorously advocated by the first superintend- 
ent was sufficient to prevent, for the most part, if it did not 
absolutely prevent, that multiplication of colleges which has 
been the bane of higher education in the other States of the 
Northwest.t 

The next great. step in the history of the University was to 
emancipate it from the control of the Legislature. Unfor- 
tunately this was not completely done, but it was so nearly 
accomplished that the Board of Regents became substantiaiiy 
independent. In 1840 a select committee was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the university, and to ascertain 
what steps were necessary, if any, to insure its full and per- 
manent success. The report of the committee is of great 
length, and discusses many subjects of importance. It refers 
to the fact that no State institution has prospered so well as 





* Shearman, “ Public Instruction and School Law,” p. 40. 

t In addition to the credit of having outlined so admirably the policy of the 
university, Superintendent Pierce is also entitled to the praise of having saved it at 
one time from financial ruin. The State law required that the architect’s designs for 
the buildings of the university, after being adopted by the Board of Regents, should 
receive the approval of the superintendent, At a time when the financial condi- 
tion of the university looked especially hopeful, a plan was adopted by the Board 
of Regents which, if carried out, would, by its magnificence, have completely 
swamped the institution. Fortunately, it received the unexpected refo of the super- 
intendent, and thus more than half a million was saved, at a time when the whole 
fund did not greatly exceed that amount. 
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some of the independent colleges, and ascribes it for the most 
part to the manner in which State universities have been con- 
trolled. The following extract from the report is of great 
interest, inasmuch as it gives, not only the views of the com- 
mittee, but also the policy which was adopted, and which 
accounts in great part for the prosperity of the University of 
Michigan. We think it will hardly be denied that there is 
embodied in its crude rhetoric a great amount of educational 
wisdom : — 


“ State institutions have fallen into the hands of the several legis- 
latures, — fluctuating bodies, chosen with reference to their supposed 
qualifications for other duties than cherishing literary institutions. 
When legislatures have legislated directly for colleges, their measures 
have been as fluctuating as the changing materials of which they are 
composed. When they have acted through a board of trustees, under 
the show of giving a representation to all, they have appointed men 
of such discordant and dissimilar views, that they never could act in 
concert, so that whilst supposed to act for and represent everybody, 
they, in fact, have not and could not act for anybody. Again, legis- 
latures wishing to retain the power of the State in their own hands, 
have not been willing to appoint trustees for a length of time sufficient 
for them to become acquainted with their duties; to become inter- 
ested in the cause which they were appointed to watch over, and to 
feei the deep responsibility of the trust. A new board of trustees, 
not knowing well what to do, generally begins by undoing and dis- 
organizing all that has been done before. At first they dig up the 
seed a few times to see if it is going to come up, and after it appears 
above the surface, they must pull it up to see that the roots are sound, 
and they pull it up again to see if there is sufficient root to support 
so numerous branches, then lop off the branches for fear they will ex- 
haust the root, and then pull it up again to see why it looks so sickly 
and pining, and finally to see if they can discover what made it die. 
And as these several operations are performed by successive hands, 
no one can be charged with the guilt of destroying the tree. Thus 
has State after State in this American Union endowed universities, 
and then, by repeated contradictory and over legislation, torn them 
to pieces with the same facility as they do the statute book, and for 
the same reason, because they have the right. ... . The university 
is too sacred to be made the foot-ball of party. If it sinks once, life 
will be extinct before it will rise again. To secure to the university, 
and thereby to the State, the benefit of a Board of Regents having 
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experience and enjoying the confidence of the entire community, and 
having time and opportunity to carry out the noble plan that has 
been devised, the committee herewith submit a bill. It proposes to 
exempt this subject from becoming a prey of politics ; to give perma- 
nence and thereby efficiency to the board charged with executing the 
great work of rearing a university with dependent branches ; and to 
put upon this permanent board of well-known individuals the entire 
responsibility of accomplishing this work. ... . What the Legisla- 
ture should attempt in reference to the university is, in the opinion 
of the committee, to put the whole subject into the hands of com- 
petent men, leaving it with undivided responsibility on their shoul- 
ders, and then the Legislature not meddle with it again except to 
protect as guardians, not to destroy as capricious despots. Repeated 
legislative interference, known by experience to be the ruin of a 
cause like this, would soon dishearten every regent who takes an 
interest or active part in the duties of his office... .. The duties 
of the regents, in their turn, will be mostly to provide the means and 
apparatus, and the like, and fill the several faculties with able men, 
and throw the undivided responsibility of carrying on the work of edu- 
cation on them. The further duties of the regents are only to watch 
and defend, and not to interfere with the growth of what they have 
planted. A board of experienced regents can manage the funds of 
the university better than any legislature ; and the faculty can man- 
age the business of education — the interior of a college — better 
than any regents.” 


No formal action on this report seems to have been taken, 
and yet the policy which is so vigorously set forth in it be- 
came the general policy of the university. From the first the 
institution was kept in the hands of a Board of Regents, ap- 
pointed for the special purpose of directing and controlling its 
affairs. From the first, also, its interior workings were con- 
ducted exclusively by the respective faculties. To this separa- 
tion of powers, and this absence of officious interference, very 
much of the prosperity of the university is to be attributed. ~ 
During a portion of the history of the institution the regents 
have been appointed by the governor, during a portion also they 
have been elected by the people ; but whether elected or ap- 
pointed, they have practically given to the faculties entire con- 
trol of the work of instruction and discipline, while they have 
strenuously resisted all interference of the Legislature in the 
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administration of the finances and the appointment of profes- 
sors. Their policy on this last point is well illustrated by their 
treatment of the legislative provision requiring the appoint- 
ment of a professor of homceopathy in the School of Medicine. 
For nearly twenty years a law requiring such an appointment 
has been upon the statute-books of the State. But the regents 
became convinced that such an appointment would greatly 
injure the Medical School, if, indeed, it would not utterly de- 
stroy it. They therefore resisted the law, and defended their 
resistance on the ground that the Constitution gave the general 
management of the university into their hands, and not into 
the hands of the Legislature. Two attempts to overthrow this 
defence in the Supreme Court failed ; and it was not until after 
the Legislature had made special provision for a separate and 
distinct homeeopathic school, that homeeopathy gained a foot- 
hold in the university. 

In one respect, however, the institution has not been free 
from the embarrassments rising from legislative control. 
Though in the direct management of the institution the Legis- 
lature has had no voice, yet in the care of its lands the same 
exemption was unfortunately not provided for. The legislative 
dealings with the early financial history of the university more 
than justifies the language used in the report above quoted 
concerning the dangers of legislative interference. Though of 
late the Legislature of the State has manifested a wise and 
generous policy toward the university, yet it is entirely erroneous 
to suppose that the institution owes its prosperity thus far to 
any financial assistance it has received from the State. Mr. 
Ten Brook has very clearly shown that, were a balance to be 
struck to-day, it would be found that the university fund has 
been injured by unwise legislation far more than it has been 
augmented by direct appropriations. A few facts will be enough 
to show the justice of this comparison. 

The Congressional act of 1826 gave to Michigan the right 
to locate its university lands in detached portions. This privi- 
lege, which at the time was exceptional, was turned to so good 
account that, ten years later, Superintendent Pierce, in his first 
Report, estimated the value of the lands at not less than $20 
per acre. Nor does this estimate appear to have been extrava- 
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gant; for, in the following year, when lands of no exceptional 
value were offered for sale, they brought an average price of 
$ 22.85 per acre. But immediately after this promising begin- 
ning a series of legislative acts followed, which brought great 
embarrassment to the Board of Regents. The first of these acts, 
approved in 1838, authorized the release of sixteen sections of 
land that had been located in 1830. The conditions of the re- 
leasing act were, that Congress should grant the same number 
of sections elsewhere, to be estimated by a person named in 
the act, to be of equal value less the improvements that had 
been made by actual settlers. The object of the act was to 
secure titles to settlers who had planted themselves on lands 
belonging to the university. The very fact that the lands had 
been so occupied was sufficient evidence of their great value, 
and it was absurd to suppose that in 1838 government lands 
could be located which would equal in value the best that had 
been located in 1830. Yet the Legislature did not hesitate to 
sacrifice the interests of the university for those of the settlers, 
though the latter had no claims whatever to the lands. A still 
more remarkable instance of a similar kind occurred in 1839. 
A bill was introduced “ for the relief of certain settlers on uni- 
versity and State lands,” proposing, on certain conditions, diffi- 
cult to be defined, to sell to such settlers the lands which they 
occupied at the government price of $1.25 per acre. This, it 
should be remembered, was two years after the Superintendent 
had estimated the value of the lands at $20 per acre. Now 
the Legislature proposed to sell the best of the lands at $1.25. 
Against the bill the Board of Regents remonstrated, but with 

out effect. It passed both houses, and went to the governor 
for his approval. The event was a crisis in the history of the 
university. If the action of the Legislature should be sanc- 
tioned by the governor, the university would be ruined. Gov- 
ernor Mason was but twenty-seven years of age. Every political 
interest would seem to have urged his approval of the measure. 
If he had given it his sanction, the university would have been 
quickly deprived of the means of life, and would have been in 
the future of no more consequence in education than any other 
of the two hundred colleges of the Western States; no one, 
moreover, would have thought ill of the governor for his ap- 
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proval, But the first paragraph of his message shows how far 
he was above all personal motives :— 


“T return without my signature, to the house in which it origi- 
nated, a bill entitled ‘An Act for the relief of certain settlers on uni- 
versity and State lands.’ In refusing my sanction to the provisions 
of this bill, I am governed by an imperious sense of public duty, 
urged upon me by the solemnity of my official oath. The determina- 
tion I make is a painful one. It has been formed, however, after 
mature and anxious deliberation, and cannot be resisted.” 


This veto saved the university. Next to the first Report of 
the first Superintendent of Public Instruction, it should be re- 
garded as the most precious document in the archives of the 
institution. When the university hall comes to be properly 
adorned with the memorials of the founders and benefactors 
of the university, if the statue of Superintendent Pierce shall 
be thought entitled to the first place, that of Governor Mason 
should certainly receive the second. 

But notwithstanding the temporary relief afforded by this 
veto, the Legislature persisted in tampering with the prices and 
sales of the lands. By an act of 1840, nearly five thousand 
acres were sold at an average price of $6.21 per acre, the 
whole sum realized making an aggregate of somewhat more 
than $ 78,000 less than these lands would have brought at the 
average price of the sales thirteen years before. As Mr. Ten 
Brook has remarked, this sum seems to have been paid as a 
premium for squatting upon the lands without buying them. 
But not content with this, the squatters demanded and received 
still greater favors. In 1842, the minimum price was fixed at 
$12 per acre, and was even made retrospective. The superin- 
tendent’s report for the following year shows that $34,651 
were actually returned to purchasers either in money or credits. 
The sales up to that time had amounted to some $ 220,000 ; 
and yet, by means of this retrospective legislation, the sum 
realized was $ 93,000 less than it otherwise would have been. 
If it be urged, in extenuation of this act, that the severity of 
the times made it necessary that the settlers should have re- 
lief, the rejoinder is, that the relief should have been afforded 
by the State, and not have been extorted from the university. 
The great care with which the lands had been located, as well 
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as the experience of the superintendent in securing sales pre- 
vious to the tampering legislation of 1838, warranted the belief 
that at no very remote period the whole of the lands could be 
sold at an average price of not less than the minimum which had 
been originally established. This result, probably, could not 
have been reached at once, but there is good reason to believe 
it could ultimately have been attained. This would have given 
to the university a fund of not less than $ 921,000. It was on 
the expectation that at least this sum would be realized that 
the early plans of the regents were laid; and yet the persistent 
tampering of the Legislature, as here indicated, was enough to 
reduce the fund to about $450,000, or less than one half of the 
amount above named. Whether in the heart of this unfortu- 
nate legislation there was any corrupt motive or not, the series 
of enactments, as a whole, affords an excellent illustration of 
the danger of submitting even the financial affairs of a uni- 
versity to legislative control. During the past years the Legis- 
lature has made liberal appropriations, but it has not yet by 
any means repaid the damage done by its early enactments. It 
requires but a very simple computation to show that, had the 
policy of the regents never been interfered with on the one 
hand, and had the Legislature never made any appropriation 
for the university on the other, the institution would now have 
been far richer than it is. But we are not without faith that 
the Legislature will yet repair the injury inflicted by its early 
indiscretions. Fortunately the injury was of such a nature as 
to be easily remedied by so ample a treasury as that of Michigan. 

We have already remarked that in the design of the first 
superintendent the university was to be an integral part of the 
school system. In furtherance of this design, ten branches of 
the university were early established in as many different parts 
of the State. These branches were sustained largely from the 
university fund. They took the rank and did the work of 
preparatory schools. They were under the direction of the 
university itself; and consequently the quality of instruction 
given was of a high order. Their influence in helping to 
establish an excellent standard of intermediate instruction in 
the State must have been considerable. But the time came 
when the university fund could no longer endure the depletion 
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which these schools required. We have seen how the financial 
anticipations of the first superintendent were disappointed. 
As it became apparent, moreover, that the treasury of the 
university was to be inadequate to the demand, it was also 
found that the branches were not altogether fortunate in their 
location. In the rapid growth of the State, new towns had 
sprung up, which in many instances had come to exceed in 
importance those to which in the beginning they had been 
vastly inferior. The new towns established high schools, and 
the branches of the university declined in relative importance. 
These adverse influences finally severed the official bond be- 
tween the university and the schools. Fortunately, however, 
this act of severance did not take place until the branch schools 
had done an important work. They had given to the high 
schools a model, and they had kept the field clear of private 
academies. If the remark often made by careful observers be 
true, that no State in the Union has greater reason to be proud 
of her high schools than has Michigan, the fact is largely owing 
to the early influence of the branches of the university. 

The present relations of the university and the high schools 
form one of the most interesting features of the educational 
system of Michigan. Though the university has no authority 
over the schools, yet there exists a semi-official bond of union 
between them. They have, if we may use the figure, entered 
into diplomatic relations by which both parties are benefited. 
These relations have been imitated in some of the other States, 
but, so far as we know, the University of Michigan is entitled 
to the credit of having inaugurated what may now fairly be 
called a system. The following notice, published annually in 
the University Calendar, will convey to the reader an adequate 
notion of the relations to which we refer : — 


“A committee of the Faculty will visit, once every year, any pub- 
lic high school in Michigan, on request of its school board, and report 
its condition to the Faculty. If the Faculty shall be satisfied from 
such report that the Preparatory Courses of Study in the school thus 
visited embrace all the subjects required for admission to the univer- 
sity, and are taught by competent instructors, then the graduates 
from such preparatory courses will be admitted to the Freshman class 
of the university without examination. They must present to the 
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president, within three months after their graduation, the diplomas of 
their schoo] board, certifying that they have sustained their exami- 
nations in all the studies prescribed for admission to one of the three 
courses, Classical, Scientific and Engineering, or Latin and Scientific. 
They will also be required to appear at once in their classes, other- 
wise they can be admitted only after examination. The privilege of 
admission on diploma is limited to public schools in Michigan, and 
their school boards must make the application annually.” 


A careful inspection of the conditions embodied in this Notice 
to Preparatory Schools will show that the system is guarded at 
every point. As it now stands, it is the result of experiments 
continued through several years. If the system occasionally 
admits a student to the university who on examination would 
be excluded, or admitted only under heavy conditions, this 
disadvantage is probably far more than counterbalanced by the 
general influence which the university is able to exert on the 
schools as a whole. The only objection which, so far as we 
have ever heard, has been raised to the system, is one which 
might with equal propriety be raised against the system that 
prevails in Prussia. Doubtless many are admitted to the Ger- 
man universities on diploma from the gymnasia, that would be 
excluded were they required to pass an entrance examination ; 
and yet in no other country are the mass of students so thor- 
oughly prepared for their university work. No great university 
can afford to forget that a part of its work is the elevation of 
the preparatory schools. 

We cannot take leave of this subject without remarking that 
the schools of Michigan appear to be more perfectly organized 
than are the schools of any other State in the Union. The com- 
mon-school fund, as we have already remarked, is unusually 
large. The high schools are prosperous, and are inspired by 
a vital connection with the university. The university itself 
during the past ten years has annually brought together about 
twelve hundred students. The policy of the State, moreover, 
is on the whole liberal. Within the past few years the Legis- 
lature has provided for the assessment of a regular tax for the 
support of the university ; and during the past winter special 
appropriations were made for the establishment of three dis- 
tinct departments. Large additional appropriations will indeed 
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yet be needed, but the State is rich, and, it is hoped, will be not 
ungenerous. Best of all, the system is free from the embarrass- 
ment of complicated surroundings and distracting jealousies. 
In this respect it has no superior and probably has no equal. 
If, under all these favoring conditions, a policy of comprehen- 
sive liberality is followed, the cause of higher education in 
Michigan seems to us to have every possibility of greatness be- 
fore it. Let the State appreciate her opportunity, and she may 
yet be the first to furnish a truly great university in America. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 





Art. VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By ALEXANDER 
Witiiam Kinouake. Vol. V. 


In the fulness of time, the fifth or “Inkerman” volume of the His- 
tory of the Crimean War has made its appearance. Twenty years 
have elapsed since the occurrence of the events which this volume 
relates ; eleven since the publication of the first volume aroused a 
storm of criticism, by comparison with which the excitement created 
by the Greville memoirs seems tame. 

Much that was then said and written has been forgotten, and per- 
haps the only recollection of it retained by the reading public is, that 
bitter prejudices render. Mr. Kinglake an untrustworthy historian, 
and that, except as a brilliant piece of dramatic writing, his history 
is of little value. Perhaps, therefore, it would be well before begin- 
ning the perusal of this last volume to recall the objections urged 
against the earlier portion of the work, to see how far, in the light 
of recent developments, they are well taken. Deducing from this 
examination the canons by which the fifth volume is to be tried, 
we shall be better prepared to decide whether or not it really is—- 
what the author undoubtedly wishes it to be —a valuable contribu- 
tion to historical literature. 

On September 10, 1854, the allied fleets were at anchor off the 
coast of the Crimea, when a small steamer was seen approaching from 
the direction of Constantinople. Rumor was rife; thousands of busy 
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tongues were full of conjecture as to her errand: “She brings news 
of peace”; “She carries orders from home.” Wrong; she only 
carried a few English gentlemen, who were anxious to be spectators 
of the landing. They were heartily welcomed by Admiral Dundas 
and Lord Lyons, and from the maintop or the quarter-deck witnessed 
the busy scene. One of the party, however, was not satisfied with 
this. He landed, bought himself a vicious little pony, and making 
the acquaintance of the commander-in-chief joined his staff on the 
morning of the 20th. He kept close to the English general through- 
out that eventful day, dashed through the Alma, rode beyond the 
skirmishers, mounted the celebrated knoll, saw the battle with his 
own eyes, and dined with Lord Raglan on the evening of the victory. 

This enthusiastic amateur was Alexander William Kinglake, bar- 
rister-at-law, author of “Esthen,” and a few months before engaged 
in the active practice of his profession. In his subsequent intimacy 
with Lord Raglan he won the latter’s friendship, confidence, and 
esteem; this fact, joined to his literary reputation, naturally led to his 
becoming the chosen historian of the war. The English general's 
papers were placed in his hands, ‘while from all quarters there was 
sent to him a mass of rough material, whose constantly increasing 
bulk, joined to the author’s strict conscientiousness in the exami- 
nation of evidence, greatly impeded the completion of the work. 
All England was aware of the ample materials he had at his disposal, 
and looked eagerly for the promised book. For eight years its com- 
ing was delayed. In 1863 the first volume made its appearance with 
the explosive effect of a can of nitro-glycerine. 

Possessed in the highest degree, both by the natural bent of his 
mind and by the practice of his profession, of that critical faculty 
which strips off the outer trappings of every phenomenon, having 
before him a field where blunders many and gross had been com- 
mitted, Mr. Kinglake found raw spots on every side of him and scar- 
ified them all. He attacked the ruler of France and his associates 
with a bitterness and force which made the most venomous out pour- 
ings of banished Frenchmen seem harmless. He depicted the Eng- 
lish government and people as led by the nose, obedient to the will 
of “the crafty conspirator of the Elysée.” He described a Royal 
Duke as hesitating in the presence of the enemy until urged on by 
his subordinate. He told of a general-of-divisiorw who refused to 
wear glasses, although so near-sighted that, wken placed on the right 
of his line of battle, he could not see its left. He exhibited his favor- 
ite statesman, the “lusty ” Palmerston, as exercising such a sway over 
the minds of his colleagues that they moved “as from the first he 
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had willed it.” He penetrated the secrets of the London Times and 
gave a glowing account of its origin, growth, and interior mechanism, 
which, whether true or false, was a revelation of Eleusinian myste- 
ries little pleasing to that august journal. He depicted the entire 
cabinet of the great English nation as dozing away after a Richmond 
dinner and passing resolutions of whose purport their somnolence 
rendered them ignorant. No wonder that upon the appearance of 
his first volume the critics fell upon it with beak and talons. The 
diplomatic defence against his charges appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, the cabinet defence in the Home and Foreign Journal, while 
under the supervision of the short-sighted general the Quarterly 
attacked him with vigor. The “ Thunderer,” in a review which 
dragged its slow length along for three months, bombarded him with 
twenty-two columns of solid type. 

“He was no true Englishman or he would not speak as he did of 
the government and people”; “he was no gentleman, or he would 
not attack our faithful ally”; ‘he was impertinent, or he would not 
degrade the historian’s pen with petty details of personal appearance, 
and would not call Sir George Brown near-sighted.” Moreover, a 
host of smaller critics, anonymous and otherwise, buzzed away in 
every daily journal, each with his correction or complaint. One pas- 
sage after another was nailed as a falsehood, and the book denounced 
as a pack of lies. To such an extent was criticism carried, that the 
commentaries soon became as voluminous as the work itself; while 
the Quarterlies not affording room enough, Sir Francis Head (an 
ingenious gentleman who once propounded the theory that no lessons 
in the art of war could be derived from the insignificant contests 
which took place before the invention of gunpowder),* feeling an 
irrepressible desire to say something, said it in a book of his own. 
So exhausted was the subject by the time his pamphlet appeared, 
that he was forced to attack Mr. Kinglake because he did not give 
unstinted praise to all who had furnished him with materials for his 
work, and because he wore spectacles, while to this high-toned re- 
viewer it seemed a “conceited assumption of intimacy” on the 
author's part to speak of Airey and Buller and Codrington without 
giving them their titles. Surely criticism could go no further. 

The battle, however, was by no means one-sided. W. Blackwood & 
Sons were the publishers, and old Maga plunged into the fray in 





* In this he is opposed to pretty good authority. Napoleon Bonaparte recom- 
mended the campaigns of only seven generals as necessary to be studied by an 
officer ; three of these were Alexander, Cesar, and Hannibal. — Mélanges Histo- 
riques, Vol. IL. p. 10. 
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defence of the author. The North British followed suit, so did’ the 
Examiner, while the Saturday Review most condescendingly patted 
him on the back ; and to meet pamphlet with pamphlet, “An old Re- 
viewer,” grown gray in quarterly strife, replied to Sir Francis Head. 
The nails were drawn out of some of the falsehoods, and they were 
found not to be lies after all. 

Amid this storm of criticism, which not only attacked the literary 
work, but charged deliberate falsehood, what did the author dot No 
abuse however virulent wrung from him an answer before he was 
ready. Like that grim and silent Eidolon, which, under the name of 
“the Great Eltchi,” he had so forcibly depicted, he “ bided his time.” 
He avoided any reply through the press, and kept silence till his sec- 
ond edition made its appearance, quickly followed by the third and 
fourth. With a few words of preface there appeared a copious mass 
of notes, and then through the dust of controversy could be seen the 
result of the conflict. There were some trivial errors in spelling 
names; in describing feathers as being seen on a hat which was 
really plumeless, and similar small mistakes, but no misstatement of 
an important fact had been brought home to him. On one or two 
points (an instance will be given further on) the question of fact was 
still in dispute. There was good authority on both sides; Mr. King- 
lake thought one way, others another. So thorough had he been in 
sifting the mass of evidence before him, so candid in stating what 
was said on both sides of disputed questions, and so guarded in his 
language where the subject was in dispute, that after the utmost 
efforts of his assailants, his statements of fact remained unshaken. 
After making proper allowance for a certain peculiar manner of treat- 
ing historical characters (described below), his work as a record of 
facts was found to be trustworthy. 

As years rolled on men watched eagerly for his second instal- 
ment. It was known that this would contain the account of the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava ; and while its coming was 
delayed, it seemed as though the author were keeping two noble 
lords of highly sensitive natures like rats in a cage. Upon its ap- 
pearance, in 1868, it met with a much better reception than had been 
accorded the first two volumes. His former critics did not make so 
fierce an onslaught on his statements of fact, but more prudently 
confined themselves to attacks upon his deductions and his style. 
There were also certain causes, inherent in the subject itself, which 
seemed calculated to make this pair of volumes a better history than 
their predecessors, and which, in like manner, make the Inkerman 
volume the best of all. 
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With this preliminary sketch of Mr. Kinglake’s book, we will now 
turn to a consideration of the objections which have been taken to it. 

I. Filling as he does the réle of Lord Raglan’s chosen historian, 
our author is in that awkward predicament, which Macaulay once 
described as the position of a certain biographer of Warren Hastings, 
—a party to a contract whereby the hero’s family covenant to fur- 
nish papers, and the author to furnish praise. So long as his efforts 
are confined to representing Lord Raglan as a high-toned, pure- 
minded, and honest English gentleman, there is nothing to be said ; 
he is simply stating the truth. It is, however, charged against him 
that he endeavors to represent his hero in the light of a great gen- 
eral. To this criticism Mr. Kinglake seems obnoxious, and he must 
be left to the tender mercies of the military reviewers. The blemish, 
however, is a slight one, for in the attempt to write up his hero’s 
military talents he has conspicuously failed. This seems one of those 
instances constantly occurring in the book where his natural bias is 
overcome by an overpowering force, which compels him to tell the 
whole truth. He labors with the skill of a special pleader to con- 
vince us that Lord Raglan was a great general, and at the same time 
recounts events utterly inconsistent with any such hypothesis. His 
arguments have convinced no one, nor is his hero regarded as a 
greater general now than he was before the book appeared. In the 
language of one of Mr. Kinglake’s most friendly critics, Lord Raglan’s 
military genius is about on a par with that of Prince Schwartzenberg. 
In fact, the annals of European history hardly furnish an example 
of a war which lasted so long with so small a display of military 
skill, save in the single department of the engineer, on the part of 
any of the combatants. 

II. The next and most serious charge is that Mr. Kinglake’s 
prejudices are such as to render him unfit to fulfil the duties of an 
historian. His hatred of Louis Napoleon, amounting almost to a 
feeling of bitter personal animosity, and extending to all who had 
been associated with him in the coup d'état, and his poor opinion, 
openly expressed, of the whole French army, its personnel and its 
discipline, incapacitated him, it was said, from giving a fair account of 
any transactions in which they had taken part. This bitter feeling 
seemed utterly inexplicable to some of his critics, but the explana- 
tion is simple. He has a passionate love for that abstract entity 
which men call justice, and he is an Englishman of the English. 
He saw with his own eyes the work that English soldiers did in the 
Crimean War, their steady, unflinching courage, their patience under 
suffering, the dogged obstinacy with which they fought, and the 
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large share of the conflict they bore. Knowing these facts, he began 
to write his history at a time when the uniyersal voice of Europe 
accorded to France and to France alone the honors of the siege. 
The French had saved the English from destruction at Inkerman, 
the tricolor had floated from the flag-staff of the Malakoff, while the 
gallant band, which advanced from the English trenches, was driven 
back, or lay cold in death on the slopes of the Redan. The English 
died like dogs in their miserable camp for want of provisions, of 
medicines, and of blankets, while the French commissariat (so it was 
said) was abundantly supplied with necessaries. The charge of the 
Light Brigade was highly praised, qualified with Bosquet’s sensible 
criticism, “ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre” ; but the 
gallant deeds of Scarlett’s Heavies, the sterling services at the Alma 
and in the trenches, were dismissed with a few words of perfunctory 
praise. At the conclusion of the war Prince Napoleon gave a dinner 
to the French generals, who had made the campaign, and in the 
voluminous reports of the speeches, as they appear in the columns of 
the Moniteur, not a single allusion is made to England or the Eng- 
lish. The inimitable Leech made this the subject of a cartoon in 
“ Punch,” wherein a number of frogs in the uniform of the French 
army are represented as engaged in a game of leap-frog with a Brit- 
ish lion, who, benignly smiling, seems quite undisturbed at the per- 
formance. Among this placid animal’s whelps, however, there was 
one whose blood boiled at this state of affairs, and who, telling the 
story of the war, undertook the task with a keen desire to obtain 
justice for his country from Europe and the world. Did this feeling 
so bias his judgment as to render him an unfair critic of the French 
army ¢ 

We hardly think so. It is to be regretted that his story is not 
brought down far enough to give an account of the storming of the 
Malakoff or of the sanguinary struggles in front of the Flagstaff 
Bastion. These were the most prominent feats of the French during 
the siege. In describing the charge of the Chasseurs d’Afrique at 
Balaklava, and in many places throughout his fifth volume, he cer- 
tainly gives them full credit. It is not of the corps @élite that he 
complains, but of the bulk of the army. In the light of past events 
his criticisms seem eminently just. That vicious system, which sacri- 
ficed the personnel of the whole army to a few regiments, which thus 
became “as the spear-head to the spear,” bore its fruits, when with 
the destruction of the choice troops at Woerth and Gravelotte the 
French army went to pieces. 

The high reputation of the French army at the time of the Cri- 
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mean War rested mainly upon its inherited traditions. The basis of 
these very traditions was not rightly understood. The views of those 
writers who had given the key-note to European opinion were not 
derived from a sufficiently extended scrutiny of facts. They were 
largely ignorant of its internal constitution. There have been (and 
still are) two schools of writers on this subject. The first comprises 
those who believe that Napoleon Bonaparte as a military man never 
made a mistake,-and possessed a genius for organizing armies which 
insured perfection. The second includes those who, continually 
decrying his military abilities, attribute his long career of victory to 
the superior quality of the materials he had at his command. Be- 
tween these two classes of writers there has of late years arisen a 
new school of critics, who take a middle ground, and seem to be 
nearer the truth than either of the others. In support of their 
theory they appeal to evidence at first hand, given by those who, 
without any temptation to disguise the truth, simply told facts which 
they were in a position toknow. The careful study of such works as 
the memoirs of De Fezensac and Von Brandt has rudely dispelled the 
ideas so generally prevalent of the high temper of the grand army, 
that wonderful weapon, which, forged in the camp of Boulogne, beat 
banded Europe to the dust, till, worn thin with use, it snapped in the 
hands of the redoubted chief who wielded it. 

The first French imperial army was not what it has been supposed 
to be, nor did the Algerian campaigns of its successor tend to its 
improvement. Mr. Kinglake’s book gave a shock to generally re- 
ceived opinions when it first appeared, but time has shown the just- 
ness of his estimate. The criticisms, which in 1864 were denounced 
as the ravings of a partisan blinded by jealousy, are received in 1874 
as simple statements of fact. 

On one point in particular it has been asserted by his critics that 
he let his theory get the better of his facts. In his description of 
the part borne by the French in the assault on the Telegraph Heights 
at the Alma, readers of his first volume will remember his extraor- 
dinary story of their first raising a smoke and then firing into it. 
This description seems irreconcilable with other English accounts, 
particularly with the evidence of so accurate an observer as Colonel 
Hamley, as to the state of that part of the field at the close of the 
battle. It is alluded to here, not for the purpose of discussion, but 
as an excellent example of Mr. Kinglake’s manner of treating those 
questions of fact which are in dispute. He has evidence in support 
of his theory, — evidence so strong that it convinced Lord Raglan, 
— but he is very careful to qualify his statement, and in reading his 
account of the affair no one is likely to be misled. 
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With regard to his bitter animosity towards Louis Napoleon, the 
cause is easily found. It was stated by a reviewer, writing he says 
from personal knowledge, that Mr. Kinglake began his examination 
of the history of the coup d’état without those strong feelings against 
its author which he exhibits in his book. The truth of the state- 
ment may well be believed. No one can thoroughly study that dark 
page of French history without a feeling of righteous indignation. 
To the account of it in the first volume there is nothing to add. 
Some of the qualified statements of fact (noticeably the suggestions 
of personal cowardice) may be exaggerated, but the story as a whole 
is a succession of hard and bitter truths. “ Strangled in the night 
with a plebiscite,” France accepted the nephew as she did the uncle, 
and, although for twenty years he seemed to hold an easy sway, and 
brilliant Paris gave seeming evidence to its beneficent effects, when 
his fall dissipated the halo of success which had surrounded him, it 
was seen that the English lawyer had not been far wrong in gauging 
the character and capacity of the object of his attacks. Dark though 
his picture is, impartial histery will accept it as nearer the truth than 
men were prepared to acknowledge when it first appeared. 

When all is said, however, in support of Mr. Kinglake’s account of 
the coup d'état, it must still be admitted that his fourteenth chapter 
isa blemish. It is out of place in a history of the invasion of the 
Crimea. The good old legal rule, causa proxima non remota spec- 
tatur, should have been remembered before he devoted one hundred 
and fifty pages to an event in French history, which so far as it was 
one of the causes which brought on the war could have been dis- 
cussed with a few lines. We have the promise that in the long- 
deferred Preface, he will state “ the reasons which induced [him] to 
tell aloud the transactions which brought on the war,” and may look 
forward with keen relish to witnessing the additional thrusts which 
past events have enabled him to make at his old enemy. At the 
same time it is very doubtful whether anything he can say will pre- 
vent his long digression from marring the artistic beauty of his story. 

There is, however, another species of bias which has an influence 
on Mr. Kinglake’s book. It is more insidious and should be guarded 
against more carefully than his Gallo-phobia. It arises from the 
peculiar manner in which he constructs his characters, and which for 
want of a better name may be called the deductive method of writing 
history. It was first pointed out by one of his most friendly critics, 
and leaves its traces on every page of his book. Seizing on one or 
more prominent and welkauthenticated facts in a person’s life, the 
author constructs therefrom a theory of his character, and, applying 
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this theory to all the varied circumstances which may occur in his 
career, is prepared to say how he will act, before he learns how he 
has acted. It is in this manner that an anatomist from a fragment 
of bone will reconstruct the perfect skeleton of some unknown ani- 
mal. This system was first employed by Niebuhr, when, after de- 
molishing the accepted history of Rome, he had to replace it by a 
new one. It reduces the author at times to the unpleasant alterna- 
tive of either abandoning his theory or distorting his facts. Upon 
Mr. Kinglake it does not seem to have had the latter effect, although 
it has led to a certain idealization of his characters. 

Still another one of our author’s prejudices is the ineradicable one 
of his nationality. Despite the sharp criticism of his countrymen, 
in which he sometimes indulges, he still exhibits a kindliness towards 
the English generals which is almost ludicrous. Sir George Brown 
hurries his men on to disaster; he is only “impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse to be first in the fray.” Lord Raglan leaves his 
army to shift for itself, abdicating all the duties of a commander-in- 
chief, and led “by a golden chance” gallops on to the rear of the 
enemy’s skirmishers, regardless of the great interests which de- 
pend on his being in his proper place; “he was not an ideal 
personage, but a man of flesh and blood with some very English 
failings.” The Duke of Cambridge makes an inconvenient halt : 
he is “endowed with the personal courage of his race, but of an 
anxious temperament, liable to be cruelly wrung by the weight of a 
command, which charged him with the lives of other men.” Imagine 
Mr. Kinglake’s comments on similar performances by French gen- 
erals. The disturbing influence of this national feeling, however, 
may be looked for in every history, and is not good ground for 
rejecting Mr. Kinglake’s. 

Upon the whole there seems to be no more reason why his book 
should be tabooed on the score of his prejudices, than Hume's be- 
cause of his bias in favor of high prerogative, Macaulay’s for his 
anti-Stuart feelings, or Carlyle’s for his hero-worship. When a 
writer’s bias is known, allowance can be made for it. 

III. A witty Frenchman once remarked that if a veteran of the 
Grand Army in 1814 had been as profusely decorated for his military 
exploits as were the English soldiers who served in the Crimea, he 
would have kad to trundle a wheelbarrow before him to carry his 
medals. Similarly it has been said that if all history were written 
after the manner of Mr. Kinglake, this short life would be inadequate 
to our learning the events of a single century. The prolixity of his 
narrative is an unfailing source of ridicule to his critics; there are 
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unceasing comparisons between his Alma in three hundred pages and 
Napier’s Vittoria in fourteen, with sarcastic allusions to Sydney 
Smith’s antediluvian school of writers. Those who make this objec- 
tion seem to be laboring under a mistaken congeption of the subject. 
The historian of the Thirty Years’ War, of the French Revolution, 
of any struggle which involves the existence of a nation or a creed, 
needs some of the qualities of a Michael Angelo. He must give us 
those bold free strokes which, in a few hasty outlines, shall present 
the perfect form, leaving to the imagination the task of filling in the 
details. In relating the history of the Crimean War, a different 
talent is required. To the English nation, however much it excited 
their feelings at the time, it was and always will be an episode. It is 
one of those eighteen-inch cabinet pictures, to paint which perfectly 
a talent is required exactly akin to Meissonier’s. It is not a talent 
such as the giants of the brush possess, but it is talent, and talent 
of a very high order. Mr. Kinglake possesses it to perfection. For 
such a fragment of history as this the time can well be spared to 
wander through his long pages, while the exquisite finish of the 
picture amply repays us. 

From this point of view the very points which to so many seem 
blemishes become beauties. His long and detailed accounts of his 
characters, their history and personal appearance, have been objected 
to; his picture of General Airey with “his eager swooping crest” 
was sneeringly compared with the original Airey, a “‘ commonplace 
gentleman, trotting along on his cob, in the Park.” Ceaseless jests 
were cracked on his description of the same general as putting on a 
black coat in the evening after a hard day’s work with his men in the 
Canadian woods ; but, provided time can be spared to absorb these 
details, why object to them? If, in the smoke of battle, General 
Airey became a different being from what he was in St. James’s Square, 
why should we not be told of it; and, if he did put on his black 
coat, is it not such little traits as this which give the key to a man’s 
character ? 

So with his long biographies of each individual introduced. They 
add immensely to the force of the narrative, and give it a dramatic 
flavor, compared with which most novels seem tasteless. Alexander 
Elliot has absolutely nothing to do but to follow his leader and cut 
down a Russian or two; but Mr. Kinglake gives him two pages of 
biography, and he at once becomes an old acquaintance, so that, 
when we see him pounding along after Sir John Scarlett, we are 
ready to exclaim, “See! there goes Elliot, who was in the second 
Sutlej campaign ; don’t you remember how, with only five men, he 
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rode into the Sikh intrenchments at Ferozeshah? He ‘Il make his 
mark to-day.” 

So with the charge of the Light Brigade. Every little detail is 
elaborated with the most scrupulous care. The reader sees the long, 
smooth, green valley, and drawn up across it, in the far distance, the 
guns and the black masses of cavalry ; he sees the advancing squad- 
rons, and, five horses’ lengths in advance, the rigid figure of their 
leader, with his embroidered pelisse wrapped closely around him ; he 
even notes that the horse has two white stockings, and that the 
rider sits tall in the saddle; the place and bearing of each man is 
pointed out, how he rode and what he did; nothing is omitted ; so 
strong does the realization of the scene become that, as he lays down 
the book, which is not till he has hurried to the end, he is almost 
ready to exclaim, “quorum pars magna fui.” This is Mr. Kinglake’s 
art, the dramatic in its perfection. His characters are life-like ; 
they seem to move and speak. Not even the genius of a Garrick 
or a Kean could bring us into closer contact with them, if they 
were presented on the stage. 

IV. Mr. Kinglake’s battles have been severely criticised. His 
constant change of scene is said to be a great blemish. One moment 
we are struggling through the Alma with Sir George Brown; the 
next far away to the right with Autemarre; now burning in Bourli- 
ouk, now on the knoll with Lord Raglan; while he keeps us in cruel 
suspense on the slopes of the Kourgané Hill to expatiate on the life 
and times of Sir George Brown and General Codrington, and in an- 
swer to the agonizing query, “Where were the supports?” coolly 
takes us by the buttonhole and informs us that “the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is the grandson of George III. and a cousin of the queen.” 

To write a battle in three hundred pages is perhaps as difficult as 
to write it in three; and it is hard to please all tastes. Assuming 
always that there is the time to spare, Mr. Kinglake’s mode of narra- 
tion, giving as it does a detailed account of the actions, not only of 
brigades, but even of companies and individuals, is by no means so 
confusing as his critics would make it out to be. There is no better 
military historian than Napier. His description in half a page of the 
advance of the fusilier brigade at Albuera is unsurpassed of its kind 
in the English language, but even with this great writer, no one can 
thoroughly understand his Vittoria or Salamanca, until he reads the 
story a second time with the humble aid of a map. If this is tried 
with one of Mr. Kinglake’s battles, it too will be thoroughly under- 
stood. Moreover, the time is not all wasted in wading through his 
three or four hundred pages; they give the reader an understanding 
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of battles in general which he did not before possess. The author is 
a civilian writing for civilians, a lawyer presenting a case, and he 
spares no pains to make his readers familiar with every detail. When 
a military writer states that such a brigade was “disordered in pass- 
ing an obstacle,” that another “carried the position,” he imparts to 
non-military readers but a vague idea of his meaning. These phrases, 
however, become instinct with life when Mr. Kinglake points out the 
actual physical displacement of individual positions, in passing the 
blazing cottages of Bourliouk, in fording the rapid stream of the 
Alma, and scrambling up its irregular banks ; or describes Codrington 
leading his brigade straight into the great redoubt, while its slopes 
echoed with the joyous shouts of the men. 

So too with the labored account of the hand-to-hand struggles of 
Scarlett’s “Heavies” in the heart of the Russian cavalry, where 
almost every sword-thrust is described, —let any one read this and 
then turn to the few short sentences, thrilling as the trumpet-blast, 
in which Napier tells how Norman Ramsay and his battery, “ the 
horses stretched like greyhounds o’er the plain,” burst through Mont- 
brun’s encircling squadrons at Fuentes de Onoro, and he will find he 
understands the soldier’s description as he never did before. He will 
then be willing to acknowledge the debt he owes to Mr. Kinglake, who 
has given him such an insight into mechanical movements on the 
field as will be of service to him in all future reading. 

Among Mr. Kinglake’s merits as a writer may be mentioned two : — 

I. He possesses in an eminent degree that qualification, so neces- 
sary to a military historian, a good eye for country. His topographi- 
cal descriptions are all that can be desired, — clear, accurate, and 
complete. 

II. Chief among his merits, however, in itself enough to preserve 
his book, is the marvellous beauty of its style. Although he is said 
to elaborate excessively, and to rewrite every sentence, the effect is not 
seen in the easy flow of his facile pen. As one of his hostile critics 
expresses it, “the lamp, that [has] for so many years shed its light 
on the work, [has] imparted to it none of its fatal odor.” Thackeray 
and Taine both note as the great charm of Macaulay’s writings, that 
every one who brings his own little stock of reading and observation 
to the perusal of the book finds therein constant allusions to some- 
thing familiar, some scrap of quotation, some bit of description, which 
had almost seemed his own exclusive property. There is a somewhat 
similar charm about Kinglake. His book is full of a constant succes- 
sion of images and similes, but they are drawn rather from nature 
than from books; they are redolent of the open air. No keen ob- 
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server of nature can fail to be struck by the many comparisons which, 
dimly formed in his own mind, become clear and distinct only when 
stated by the author. There is thus in the book, at once, an origi- 
nality and a familiarity which greatly enhance its charm. That odd 
grandiloquence of language too, which gives us such expressions as 
that by which he describes the machinery for moving guns ; — “the 
engines of all kinds by which man enforces his dominion over things 
of huge bulk and weight,” adds a spice to his style; while lastly, 
upon a careful analysis, one great secret of its power will be found to 
lie in that unfailing source of beauty, the profuse use of short Saxon 
words. 

Of Mr. Kinglake’s “ Inkerman” volume we shall undertake to pre- 
sent no detailed account. Those who wish to read of heroic actions, 
and to gain an understanding of the singular phenomena which 
sometimes present themselves in the confusion of actual combat, will 
find in it ample store ; the details of individual prowess are of more 
interest to English than American readers, and we shall attempt no 
quotation. Artistically, this fifth volume is the best of the series, as 
it exhibits fewer of Mr. Kinglake’s faults and more of his excellences. 
The “arch-conspirator of the Elysée” is no longer the deus ex ma- 
china of the story ; “St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy,” is removed from 
the scene. While he does not assign to the French army the promi- 
nent position they have always held in the popular conception of 
Inkerman, he is not so chary of praise as he was in former volumes. 

The very nature of the conflict itself is exactly fitted for Mr. King- 
lake’s pen. Inkerman has been justly called “the soldier’s battle.” 
It was fought out tactically and physically by line officers and rank 
and file. Although prolific as a record of hergic deeds, it is barren as 
a model for the military student. Our author’s attempt to exhibit 
Lord Raglan as a great general is a more decided failure than ever, 
in face of the gross negligence which, despite the repeated warnings 
of De Lacy Evans, left the British right exposed on a barren hill- 
side, —a two-gun battery without the guns for its only coign of van- 
tage. Nor, when the battle was joined, was there any brilliant tac- 
tical display, only such blunders as led the gallant Cathcart down the 
ravine, where, retreat cut off, he perished with half his men. On the 
Russian side there seems to have been a tolerably well-arranged plan, 
but it melted into thin air, when Soimonoff mistook “east” for 
“west,” while Gortchakoff’s feint, imperfectly planned and badly exe- 
cuted, failed of its effect. 

Thus the battle became an old-time contest. To force the way 
through brushwood, to clamber up the steep sides of the ravine, to 
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cling with dogged obstinacy to every stone, to every inequality of the 
ground, which could afford protection; to load and fire ceaselessly, 
and, ammunition failing, to engage in the actual physical struggle 
with the bayonet, so rare in modern warfare, — nay, in some instan- 
ces to strike with the fist, to tear each other with the hands, and 
seizing stones from the hillside to hurl them at the foe,—such was 
the battle of Inkerman. No two accounts of it agree; no one ven- 
tured to pronounce authoritatively on what he saw, and in the mist 
and confusion hardly any one was certain of what he did see. Gen- 
erals who had issued orders were dead before the battle was over, and 
no one could tell exactly how each little band assisted the others. 

This is the subject for Mr. Kinglake. The untiring industry which 
collects and carefully examines every source of narrative from the 
pompous bulletin of the major-general to the homely story of the sol- 
dier’s letter; the faculty of comparison and critical examination, 
which from a mass of rough material evolves a clear, consistent nar- 
rative ; the intense sympathy with his subject; the eager desire to 
place his reader in possession of all the facts which leaves no heroic 
act unnoticed ; and the brilliant style, which hurries us on without 
fatigue, — all these are found in his description of the battle of 
Inkerman. 

As his narrative is to be continued until the death of Lord Raglan, 
there is at least another volume yet to come; its coming we trust 
will be not long delayed; the subjects with which it deals call for 
the exercise of faculties of whose possession by Mr. Kinglake we have 
had a foretaste. He wields the weapons of ridicule aad sarcasm with 
a master’s hand, and he has a fine field for their display in his ac- 
count of that marvellous red-tapism which denied wounded marines 
admission into the naval hospital because they were soldiers, and into 
the army hospital because they served on shipboard. The most per- 
fect type of administrative incapacity, however (a type of which we 
have had some experience on this side of the Atlantic), was the ill- 
fated “Prince.” This splendid vessel was loaded by half a dozen 
clashing departments with a cargo valued at half a million sterling. 
When she touched at Scutari, they found —in the words of the bit- 
ter satire published in “ Punch” — 

“The medicine stores ground to paste, 
Under the cylinders, heavy and vast, 
That should have come first, but somehow came last, 
On board of the steamer 
That none stowed.” 


When she reached Balaklava, there was no one to break out her 
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cargo, and after lying in port a few days, she was found in the way 
and ordered out of the harbor. In the November hurricane, while 
_the English commander-in-chief was sitting quietly at his desk “ writ- 
ing down the bashi-bazouks,” she went to the bottom, with all the 
army’s winter clothing on board. Never was there a fitter theme for 
Mr. Kinglake’s caustic pen. J 

Finally the long-deferred Preface, written in the light of recent 
events, is sure to be interesting reading. 

When the work is completed its many and great beauties will 
always insure it a host of readers, while the author’s prejudices will 
never prevent its being regarded as the great storehouse of facts in 
the Crimean War, and the best account of that episode in European 
history which we are ever likely to see. E. H. L. 





2. — Queen Mary. A Drama. By Aurrep Tenxyson. [Author's Edi- 
tion from advance Sheets.] Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1875. 


THE appearance of this drama is the most interesting event that 
has occurred for years in English literature, and the interest is 
peculiar in being quite independent of the success or failure of the 
poem. Mr. Tennyson’s early poetry was graceful, sometimes thought- 
ful, sometimes, though not often, vigorous, but always reflected a 
mind which the public soon believed itself to understand and to feel 
no great difficulty in measuring. The poet did not at first roughly 
grapple with conceptions of human character; did not tear himself 
from the study and expression of those ideas which came easiest to 
him in order to put life into new creations. The Ulysses of Mr. 
Tennyson was but Mr. Tennyson himself under a mild restlessness, 
and not essentially different from Mr. Tennyson drinking his pint of port 
at the Cock. Most critics might well doubt and did doubt whether 
a mind self-limited in this manner could go far beyond its beaten 
path. They recalled Shelley and Byron, both naturally more vigor- 
ous than Tennyson, yet both apparently unable to conceive charac- 
ters that were not either a counterpart of themselves or no characters 
at all. There was little reason to suppose that the author of the 
‘Skipping Rope” and much more such stuff could ever rise so high 
as to conceive a thoroughly human being. Yet as time went on it 
became evident that Mr. Tennyson himself was visibly tending to- 
wards and aiming at precisely that highest point of artistic ambition, 
the expansion of his own mind until it should embrace all mankind. 
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Year after year saw him making one effort after another in the same 
direction, but always with a certain gain in the force of his grasp. 
The Idylls were in this respect an advance beyond “ Maud,” as 
“Maud” was an advance upon “The Princess.” The “ Northern 
Farmer,” really a strong delineation, is like rough-hewn granite be- 
side the flabbiness of the “May Queen.” There were few atten- 
tive readers whose curiosity was not excited to learn how far it was 
possible for a poet to develop himself in this manner, and there 
were not many who had confidence enough in Mr. Tennyson’s genius 
to believe that any other result than more or less complete failure 
was within the range of possibility. Nevertheless, even the attempt 
was deeply interesting. 

And now Mr. Tennyson has not only made the attempt, but has 
made it with an emphasis which cannot be mistaken. He has not 
only discarded at one stroke all his old peculiarities, all those beauties 
of form which made him famous, all those delicacies of expression 
which formed a distinct mark in our literature, all those vague ques- 
tionings of social and superhuman problems which gave whatever ap- 
pearance of original thought there was in his early works ; he has not 
only thus cut loose from his own past and struck out into absolutely 
new seas, but he has chosen a new method not less calculated to ex- 
cite curiosity and enthusiasm. He has aimed at nothing less than 
the highest mark. This drama of “Queen Mary ” from beginning to 
end, in its subject, in its treatment, its language, its form, offers only 
one reasonable explanation. Its subject is a close and direct continu- 
ation of Shakespeare’s historical plays, its treatment closely adheres 
to Shakespeare’s mode of treatment, its language and its form are 
often startlingly suggestive of Shakespeare. The play itself has 
been hailed from the first by Mr. Tennyson’s warmer admirers as the 
greatest drama since Shakespeare’s time. It is impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Tennyson has intentionally and emphatically asserted his 
claim to the highest rank among poets. He has challenged a seat 
by the side of Shakespeare. 

That this should be Mr. Tennyson’s meaning is not very surprising, 
nor, if the conditions of success are closely examined, does there 
seem to be anything very extravagant in the attempt, at least pro- 
vided that the idea of rivalry to Shakespeare be not too strongly 
suggested. In point of fact, what historical English drama has been 
written since Shakespeare’s time? Why may not Mr. Tennyson 
reasonably aspire to excel “ Cato,” “ Venice Preserved,” or “ Beatrice 
Cenci” and “ Marino Faliero,” or “Strafford”? And must not suc- 
cess in such an undertaking result pro tanto in placing the successful 
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poet next to Shakespeare? If there be anything unreasonable in the 
attempt, it is because as a matter of fact the idea of actual rivalry 
to Shakespeare has been somewhat too obviously suggested. Queen 
Mary is too near Henry the Eighth. Cranmer and Gardiner are too 
directly the successors of Wolsey and Cromwell. Mary is but the 
daughter of Queen Katherine, and Elizabeth of Anne Bullen. The 
clowns and crones of Tennyson tread on the heels of those whose 
immortality has hitherto been the triumph of the Elizabethan age. 

Yet to institute a comparison, as thus suggested, between Queen 
Mary and Henry the Eighth is out of the question. Queen Mary 
will not for a moment bear such a test. Nor is it proper in 
this instance to compare Mr. Tennyson with himself. He has 
abandoned his old paths and sought new ones. It would be unfair 
to him to test the new poetry by the tests which were once used for 
the old. There is no way in such a case but to throw aside compari- 
sons, and to judge of Mr. Tennyson’s success by abstract rules. 
There are two points to be settled : first, the question what Mr. Ten- 
nyson has created ; and, second, by what means he has effected his 
result ; or, in other words, what thought is embodied in the drama, 
and how is that thought expressed ? 

And to begin with, Mr. Tennyson must be acquitted of the suspi- 
cion of having written a political pamphlet. He is too thorough an 
artist not to have chosen his subject and his treatment of it with 
a full consciousness of its poetical capacities. If Queen Mary is, as 
has been said, not a subject for high tragical interest, it was for Mr. 
Tennyson to overcome that difficulty or abandon the subject. It must 
be acknowledged that the difficulty is not overcome. The drama em- 
bodies no profoundly tragical human interest or passion. The Queen 
Mary of this play is the Queen Mary of history, essentially prosaic 
even in her most exalted or depressed moments. Mr. Tennyson has 
added nothing to the thought, such as it was, that history furnished 
to him. He has not elevated it, he has not intensified it, he has not 
even suppressed the pettinesses of it. The power of the play, there- 
fore, is not in its central motive, which Mr. Tennyson has simply 
adopted from history. 

The list of Mr. Tennyson’s dramatic characters numbers more than 
forty ; and if to each of these the same test be applied, very much 
the same result will be reached. Philip hardly reaches the dignity 
of a conception at all. Elizabeth is better, but still more like a 
carefully studied imitation than a true creature of poetic genius. 
Cardinal Pole is much better. Here Mr. Tennyson evidently felt 
his character. Cranmer is the mere historical wax figure, one of the 
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most disappointing of all; he embodies no thought of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s and suggests no moral meaning. Gardiner is better again, and 
has real life. But with all these and indeed with all the characters 
of the drama, except Joan and Tib and Old Nokes, the admiration 
felt by the reader is rather for Mr. Tennyson’s capacity as an historian 
than as a poet. His figures, the incarnation of his thoughts, are not 
poetical creations. From beginning to end they are, as conceptions, 
prosaic. It is impossible to doubt that whatever Mr. Tennyson’s 
power over language may be, his power over thought is not of the 
first nor even of the second order. Many English dramatists are 
here his masters. 

So fur there seems to be a tolerable agreement among Mr. Tenny- 
son’s critics, who may indeed differ as to the exact relative rank of 
their author among creative poets, but who are commonly agreed 
that this rank is not the highest. The difficulties increase, however, 
when the question of form is reached. If Mr. Tennyson is not one 
of the first among inventive poets, he has been at least pre-eminent 
as a master of form and expression. And one cannot but admire his 
courage when one sees him challenging the highest rank among cre- 
ative poets and voluntarily stripping himself, as he steps on the 
stage, of all those advantages which have hitherto been his chief 
instruments of success. Mr. Tennyson must indeed have both great 
courage and great confidence in himself, to choose such an ordeal. 
There can be few more interesting subjects of criticism than to deter- 
mine how far that self-confidence has been justified by success. 

Certainly in no mean degree. If depth of thought is wanting, 
there is yet much in the manner in which the drama is worked out, 
much in the detail, that must claim high praise. There is even an 
excess of delicate analysis and refined execution where there should 
be broad conceptions. Yet the poet has rigorously confined this 
delicacy of touch to his development of character; the mere lan- 
guage is even at times unnecessarily rough. Perhaps the best part of 
the whole drama is the debate in the Council on burning heretics 
(Act III. Scene 4), where Cardinal Pole’s character is finely deline- 
ated, and which is admirably supplemented by Scene 2, Act V., 
where Pole and Mary unite for the last time in expression of their 
common feeling, now of despair as at first of triumph. If Mary’s 
historical character had been as sympathetic to Mr. Tennyson as 
Pole’s, this drama would have been a very fine, perhaps even a very 
great work. But Mary’s character has evidently wanted the poet's 
thorough interest. He never wholly becomes identified with her. 
Even in Mary’s last scene, where her mind wanders, broken by the 
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weight of its disappointments, and she sees the figures of Latimer 
and Cranmer in her wanderings, the vision inspires no terror, not 
even a shudder, in the by-stander : — 


“© God! Ihave been too slack, too slack ; 
There are Hot Gospellers even among our guards, — 
Nobles we dared not touch. . . . . But by God’s grace 
We'll follow Philip’s leading, and set up 
The Holy Office here — garner the wheat 
And burn the tares with unquenchable fire ! 
Burn! 
Fie, what a savor ! tell the cooks to close 
The doors of all the offices below. 
Latimer! 
Sir, we are private with our women here — 
Ever a rough, blunt, and uncourtly fellow — 
Thou light a torch that never will go out! 
’T is out, — mine flames. . . . . Ah, weak and meek old man 
Seven-fold dishonored even in the sight 
Of thine own sectaries. No, no. No pardon! — 
Why, that was false: there is the right hand still 
Beckons me hence. 
Sir, you were burnt for heresy, not for treason, 
Remember that! ’t was I and Bonner did it, 
And Pole; we are three to one. Have you found mercy there, 
Grant it me here : and see he smiles and goes, 
Gentle as in life. 

Alice. Madam, who goes? King Philip?” 


Does it need turn to Shakespeare to see why this is not what it 
might be? The wonder is how the poet, in face of “ Macbeth” and 
“* Hamlet,” should have dared such a flight. Through it all, the wo- 
man is commonplace and really sees and feels no more in her hallu- 
cination than in her most practical daily life. And what is worse, 
her attendants see no more in it than herself. But at least Mary 
is respectfully dealt with, whereas her husband Philip is absolutely 
maltreated by the poet, who is not content with making him un- 
amiable, but actually makes him vulgar, and in doing so, necessarily 
to the same extent makes the drama vulgar. What can be said of 
verses like these ?— 


- “IT am sicker staying here 
Than any sea could make me passing hence, 
Tho’ I be ever deadly sick at sea. 
So sick am I with biding for this child. 
Is it the fashion in this clime for women 
To go twelve months in bearing of a child?” 
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If it be said that Philip was really vulgar as well as morose, and 
mean in intellect as narrow in sympathy, not only can this be no 
good reason for degrading the poetry, but in reality the drama is 
hardly consistent with itself. Nothing could be more kingly than 
his answer to Mary’s innuendo : — 


“ Philip. ... . Many voices call me hence. 

Mary. Voices,—I hear unhappy rumors, — nay, 
I say not I believe. What voices call you 
Dearer than mine that should be dearest to you ? 
Alas, my Lord! What voices and how many ? 

Philip. The voices of Castile and Aragon, 
Granada, Naples, Sicily, and Milan, 
The voices of Franche Comté, and the Netherlands, 
The voices of Peru and Mexico, 
Tunis and Oran, and the Philippines, 
And all the fair spice-islands of the East.” 


Another difficulty rises from the fact that many important char- 
acters disappear before they are half delineated. Courtenay and 
Wyatt, even Gardiner himself, and Bonner, vanish just as the reader 
is learning to understand and take interest in them. The material 
for many tragedies is crowded into one, and the controlling interest is 
not strong enough to reduce all the details to a proper subordination. 

Of refinements of language such as the reader of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poetry habitually expects, of harmonies of expression, there are, as 
has been already said, comparatively few. The whole first act con- 
tains hardly more than one. When Mary is told that Philip is 
earnest to set foot in England, she bursts out :— 


“ God change the pebble which his kingly foot 
First presses into some more costly stone 
Than ever blinded eye. I’ll have one mark it 
And bring it me. I'll have it burnish’d firelike ; 
I'll set it round with gold, with pearl, with diamond. 
Let the great angel of the church come with him ; 
Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail.” 


This is fine, more especially the two concluding lines, which are in 
deep harmony with Mary’s fanatical union of human and heavenly 
devotion. But, at the risk of hypercriticism, one might perhaps 
suggest a doubt whether the use here indicated for wings is alto- 
gether poetical. Birds use their wings to soar upon, to beat the air 
with, and so, it is presumed, do angels. A bird, even the most 
stately, if it stood on a log and spread its wings for a sail, would be 
an amusing but hardly a poetic object. Why should an angel be 
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permitted to use his wings in a manner that would be ludicrous in 
an eagle? Besides, to sailors, such a simile must inevitably raise 
associations with another kind of wing-and-wing navigation, — asso- 
ciations that are fatal to gravity. 

Cardinal Pole’s figure is perhaps on the whole more pleasing : — 

: . . « » “ Who lights the fagot ? 

Not the full faith, no, but the lurking doubt. 
Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the Church, 
Trembled for her own gods, for these were trembling, — 
But when did our Rome tremble ? 

Paget. Did she not 
In Henry’s time and Edward’s ? 

Pole. What, my Lord! 
The Church on Peter’s Rock! never! I have seen 
A pine in Italy that cast its suadow 
Athwart a cataract ; firm stood the pine, — 
The cataract shook the shadow. To my mind 
The cataract typed the headlong plunge and fall 
Of heresy to the pit: the pine was Rome, 
You see, my Lords, 
It was the shadow of the Church that trembled.” 

Many real admirers of Mr. Tennyson who are yet not quite con- 
vinced of his tragic power will frankly own that they find their old 
friend at his best in the pretty song of the milkmaid, which contrasts 
so gracefully with the cares and anxieties of Elizabeth : — 

“ Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now! 
Kiss me would you? with my hands 
Milking the cow? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 
“ Robin came behind me, 
Kiss’d me well I vow, 
Cuff him could 1? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Swallows fly again, 
Cuckoos cry again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 
“ Come, Robin, Robin, 
Come and kiss me now ; 
Help it can I? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again. 
Come behind and kiss me, milking the cow!” 
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Finally, if it is necessary to sum up the result of the impressions 
produced by Mr. Tennyson’s drama, it must be conceded that “Queen 
Mary” contains nothing which will change the opinion of those who 
had already made up their minds that Mr. Tennyson was a master 
of form, but not of thought, that he could express, but not invent. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that as a study of life, “ Queen 
Mary ” is not only an advance, but a considerable advance, upon any- 
thing the poet has yet done. He is not losing, but gaining, ground. 
He has descended into the arena and fought for the prize without 
the assistance of his own natural weapons, and he has at once, if not 
achieved a great victory, at least escaped defeat. In spite of its 
defects, “‘ Queen Mary” is a higher type of work than anything Mr. 
Tennyson had done before. No doubt there are natural limits to 
the poet’s power of self-development, but he seems not yet to have 
reached them. If he writes a drama of Queen Elizabeth, it will 
probably be better than “ Queen Mary ” ; and, questionable as the suc- 
cess of “Queen Mary ” is, there is still enough in it that is excellent 
to make the world ask for more. 





3. — An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. By 
Kenetm Epwarp Diesy. Macmillan & Co. Oxford. 1875. 


Tuts is a very admirable little book. The utter lack of all educa- 
tional law-books induced Mr. Digby to write this Introduction, ar- 
ranged for the use of students, many of whom may not become 
lawyers, and possessing, therefore, a double interest, educational and 
historic. It not only presents the author’s views on certain ob- 
scure portions of the law, but develops his method of instruction. 

As is truly said in the Preface, the difficulty in instructing univer- 
sity students in law is to draw the line between principle and detail. 
Of late years an effort has been made in English universities and 
American law-schools to teach law historically and scientifically as 
well as practically. Too much cannot be said in support of the theory 
which produces such efforts. Efforts such as these alone distinguish 
the school from the office, and give to its instruction an independent 
and real value. To teach law as was and is unfortunately still done 
in many cases by the simple formula, “This is the law to-day, make 
the most of it,” is sheer waste of time. This method is fast being 
abandoned, and the proper theory is now, in some cases, in danger of 
being wrecked by bad practice. The line between principle and de- 
tail is hard to draw, and we therefore cordially recommend Mr. Digby's 
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book to American law professors for suggestions of method. As the 
author says very modestly, he has only “ sketched” the history of the 
law. This is precisely the right thing to do. Begin as he does 
at the beginning and sketch freely the main principles on which the 
fabric of modern law is built, then, having developed the causes up 
to a certain point, throw all the weight of instruction on the effects, 
the law of to-day. One danger to the new theory is that its adherents 
sometimes forget that the primary object of a law-school is to turn 
out practical lawyers. The historic part of the instruction, although 
the distinguishing mark of schools, is purely secondary, and must be 
carefully subordinated to the business of making lawyers. It is an 
all-important and essential adjunct, but is in its nature subsidiary. 
Another danger is the useless elaboration of details, — the giving twelve 
examples of a principle where one would do, simply because they are 
ancient. This is mere antiquarianism of the worst kind, and absolutely 
injurious. The greatest danger of all arises from a combination of 
this love of antiquarian detail with a partiality for some one period 
particularly rich in legal curiosities. Such a period generally must 
form one link in the chain of development, but the evil is in choosing 
it for instruction to the exclusion of all that goes before and comes 
after. It may be a period when the law has an interest only from 
its iniquitous technicality, when the old system is utterly corrupted 
and the reform not yet begun. Instruction in such a period obscures 
principles by procedure, disgusts the student, and causes in his mind 
the confusion of the good theory and the vicious method, and the con- 
sequent ruin of both ; a great injury to the cause of sound education. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Digby’s work as a contribution 
to the history of law, is the first chapter. Anglo-Saxon law has been 
almost entirely neglected in all elementary treatises, Glanvil being 
generally taken as the starting-point, vague references to every- 
thing anterior being considered sufficient. In reality Glanvil repre- 
sents an advanced period of legal development. It is also not unusual 
in text-books to represent feudalism as the only source of English law 
until the advent of Bracton and Roman influence. Many authors 
leave the idea on the student’s mind that feudalism sprang armed from 
the heads of the Normans, and was by them brought to England. 
The germs of this system, which was the growth of centuries, had been 
brought in by the Teutonic invasion. When the seed fell on good 
ground, as in France, it ripened very fast ; when on stony ground, as 
in England, the growth was slower, but the same result was at hand. 
William the Conqueror superimposed a fully developed system on a 
half-developed one of the same stock. It is this development before 
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the Conquest with which the first chapter deals. To fix exactly the 
first dawn of a conception of individual property in land is of course 
impossible. In dealing with this the first point in his history, the 
natural, and we think correct, inference of Mr. Digby is that the idea 
of individual property in land began with the curtilage. 

The value of a simple and comprehensible classification of the differ- 
ent kinds of land at this period is obvious. This Mr. Digby has at- 
tempted to give; and although he has not succeeded perfectly, he has 
taken a long step in the right direction. It would have been better 
if, instead of simply separating the different sorts of land, the manner 
of their growth, and their relation to the parent stock, had been shown. 
When the Saxons settled in England, they brought with them certain 
legal conceptions as to land. The primary idea was that all land had 
been originally folcland, that is, the land of the community over which 
the king exercised rights of grant by and with consent of the people 
directly or through their representatives. At the period of the Saxon 
conquests certain other ideas had become fully developed. These 
were the property of individuals in the curtilage, the allod, or heredi- 
tary estate, an expansion of the yearly allotment, and the corporate 
property of towns, villages, hundreds, etc., in cultivated land subject 
to the allotment system, and certain defined tracts of wild land for the 
exercise of pasture and wood rights. All these legal conceptions were 
transplanted intact, and with them, of course, a large mass of folcland 
still existed. The king, in his capacity of distributor, soon created 
a new class, which gave rise to many new forms and new conceptions, 
but which all fall under one head of Bocland. Gradually, as in Ger- 
many, the theory was developed that all land not already subject to 
ownership, all the folcland or land susceptible of royal grants, was the 
property of the king. The consent of the people to these grants, 
recognized by the joinder of the Witan in all the charters, was grad- 
ually lost sight of, and the ancient folcland became the terra regis of 
Domesday. 

In the limits of a notice it is only possible to indicate as above a 
method of classification which appears to offer a reasonable probabil- 
ity of success, Folcland, the usual stumbling-block, has proved one 
to Mr. Digby. The attempt to make a distinct class of wild or waste 
land is, we venture to think, a mistake, for wild land, unless mark 
land, to adopt the German phrase, was only folcland; and the mere 
fact that it was wild made it none the less so. 

Full justice is, in almost all cases, done to the legal conceptions 
which were common in the period before the Conquest. The reader 
is not here forced to suppose that all legal ideas, simple and complex, 
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were either Norman or Roman. In dealing with tenures and their 
origin, Mr. Digby gives a satisfactory description of the fundamental 
relation of princeps and comes. Oddly enough, in dealing with this 
portion of his subject, he is still a little hampered by the emphyteusis. 
He seems unable entirely to make up his mind that it was merely a 
circumstance favorable to the development of the commoner form of 
feudal tenure. The old idea that military tenure, and not the Teu- 
tonic relation of lord and man, is at the bottom of feudalism is here 
slightly apparent. The section on the manor courts is unnecessarily 
confusing, because the leading idea of the replacement of the old legal 
unit, the hundred court, by the manor courts, is not made sufficiently 
prominent. 

The best part of the book is that treating of legal development un- 
der Henry II. From this point Mr. Digby is on well-trodden ground, 
but his work is none the less useful. The excerpts are singularly 
good. The selections are all important passages, neither too many nor 
too few, and the running commentary enhances their value. Mr. Digby 
has been singularly happy in his pruning. All the dead branches are 
lopped off, to the immense improvement of the main stems. The stu- 
dent’s mind is thus relieved from the cumbrous and confused learning 
of early law in real property. 

Two pvints are suggested by the latter portion of the book, in treat- 
ing which Mr. Digby has partially failed. No account is given of war- 
ranty, the leading idea of early Teutonic law. The whole system in 
regard to personal property may be found in the early laws, and the 
exact resemblance between the warranty of personal property and the 
later warranty of real property shows their close relationship. If, in- 
stead of confining himself to the regular English favorites, Von Manrer 
and Nasse, Mr. Digby had made a little excursion into Sohm’s “ Lex 
Salica” and the “Leges Barbarorum,” a good chapter on warranty 
might have been the result. The other point neglected by Mr. Digby 
is dower. The account of this important branch of the law is begun 
with the dower ad ostium ecclesice, a comparatively late period. No sin- 
gle branch of law is more elaborated or exhibits higher legal concep- 
tions at early periods than dower. This rich field is left utterly un- 
touched, and the only conclusion offered by Mr. Digby is that dower 
suddenly appeared in the time of Henry II. This is, however, a charge 
which cannot be brought against the author in any other instance. 
The existence of many fundamental ideas among the Saxon is, as we 
have said, fully recognized. The effort is always to trace them down 
conscientiously from the early native sources. The chapter on wills 
well illustrates this. The ordinary text-book would apparently have 
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one believe that, somewhere in the reign of Henry VII., the brilliant 
conception of arranging for the disposition of property after death 
occurred to some one, and the plan was so well received that in 
Henry VIII.’s reign legislation on the subject became necessary. 
There is none of this stupidity here. Without enlarging on the trite 
proposition, that every man likes to dispose of his property as he 
pleases, the common use of wills among the Saxons, their temporary 
abolition and subsequent revival, are briefly and clearly sketched. 

In all the chapters relating to feudalism and its customs, the work 
is exceptionally good. All the complicated tenures, customs, etc., are 
concisely and thoroughly defined, with illustrative excerpts, which 
make the book very valuable for reference and an indispensable aid 
to the professor of medizval history who is striving vainly to give his 
students an idea of feudalism from Hallam or some like book. 

Increasing in fulness of detail, the treatment of modern law leaves 
nothing to be desired, and exhibits the advantages of the author's 
method. As a whole, the book, although the author, with great mod- 
esty, makes no claim, as he might justly have done, to originality, 
is most useful and valuable. Real property offers the most favor- 
able opportunity for historical work of this sort, but the example 
might be. advantageously imitated in other branches. 

H. ©. L. 





4. — Rémisches Staatsrecht, von THzoporR Momsen. Zweiter Band. 
Erste Abtheilung. Leipzig. Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1874. 8vo. pp. 
697. 


Tue present instalment of Marquardt and Mommsen’s Handbuch 
der Rémischen Alterthiimer, treats of the magistrates of the Repub- 
lic ; the Emperor and his officials appear to be reserved for the second 
“ Abtheilung.” When reviewing the first volume (North American 
Review, April, 1873), we ventured to express the opinion that the 
succeeding volume would not contain so much that was new, whether 
in facts or in theories. In this we were mistaken. The discussion of 
the individual magistrates here given is hardly inferior in originality 
and interest to the general discussion of the nature of the magistracy 
contained in the first volume. 

The view taken of the Consulate, that it embodied the full royal 
power, only limited by the three features, — the yearly term of office, 
the equal powers of the two colleagues, and the right of Provocatio, — 
is familiar to all readers of Mommsen. In the present volume he 
insists more strongly than ever upon the doctrine that the consul is 
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the direct successor of the king; and enters upon a profound and 
instructive inquiry as to the relation of the other magistracies of the 
early Republic to this original and typical one. We will attempt to 
destribe the system sketched out in pursuance of this analysis. The 
magistrates in question are the Dictator, with his Master of Horse, 
the Military Tribune, with consular power, and the Pretor. 

First, of the Dictator, whose office is usually regarded as identical 
with that of the king, temporarily revived in times of great public 
peril. In Mommsen’s view it is, on the other hand, to be regarded as 
not derived from the kingly office, but as developed out of the office of 
consul. The vollegiate principle being suspended in regard to the Dic- 
tator, his power approximated that of the king, so that “in this sense we 
may accept the expression that the introduction of the Dictatorship 
was the revival of the monarchy” (p. 151). Nevertheless, it was not 
an extraordinary magistracy, except in the sense that it was intro- 
duced only on extraordinary occasions and for special ends (primarily 
military). It was a regular part of the constitution : “the Dictator- 
ship was the regulation that, at the abolition of the monarchy for life, 
the power was given to the new annual rulers to install a third col- 
league at their discretion, with respect to whom the people did not 
require to be consulted beforehand, but who was superior in power to 
both of them” (p. 138). 

The Dictator was, therefore, the colleague of the consuls, with 
superior power (maius imperium), and the Master of Horse was again 
his colleague with inferior power; just as in the first volume the Pre- 
tors were shown to be inferior colleagues of the consuls. “In this 
sense the offices of Dictator and Master of Horse may be conceived as 
a substitution for the consulship in such form that collegiate inequal- 
ity took the place of collegiate equality” (p. 163). 

The theory in regard to the military tribunes with consular power, 
who, for several years, were elected instead of consuls, is equally 
novel. It is shown in the first place that tribunes of the soldiers, 
six in number, were an institution of the very earliest times, as the 
regular commanders of the legion, — the legion being, at this period, 
the entire army. When, in place of the one phalangal legion, there 
were organized two or more manipular legions, — a reform which prob- 
ably took place about B. c. 400,— each of these new military divisions 
received its six tribunes ; so that the number of tribunes varied from 
year to year with the number of legions. Now, “the thibuni militum 
consulari imperto are not extraordinary magistrates in any sense, but 
the regular and well-known officers, although, to be sure, named in an 
extraordinary mode [by election instead of appointed], and invested 
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with extraordinary powers, as is clearly expressed in their twofold 
title; as tribunt militum they are the usual officers of the legion ; 
but they are at the same time possessors of the highest magisterial 
power ” (p. 169). 

By an ingenious comparison of figures it is shown — or made prob- 
able — that six was the regular number of these magistrates, being 
the regular number of the tribunes of the legion ; wherever a smaller 
number is given in the Fasti, the explanation is, that only those 
ranked as magistrates who had received a majority in the comitia, but 
that those elected magistrates filled up the number of six by appoint- 
ment, — the regular mode for the military tribunes, — the appointed 
members not being regarded as magistrates, and exercising only mil- 
itary functions. The compromise, therefore, by which, in the half- 
century preceding the Licinian legislation, military tribunes were, as 
a rule, elected in place of consuls, consisted simply in this, that the 
regular yearly commanders of the legion were invested with the 
imperium and with all the essential consular powers. Inasmuch as 
the patricians and plebeians stood on a perfect footing of equality in 
the army, this compromise admitted the plebeians to a share in the 
actual exercise of government, while still excluding them from certain 
special privileges of patrician magistrates. 

The reason for this distinction between the two classes of tribunes 
is explained to be the want of power, on the part of these magistrates, 
to fill their own vacancies. Six commanders of the legion there must 
be, and these were regularly appointed by the consuls; so when trib- 
unes were elected instead with consular power, they could fill up va- 
cancies in their number with merely military officers ; but magistrates 
they had no authority to create. So with another power of the pa- 
trician magistrates, — that of appointing a prefectus urbis, in case of 
absence from the city, for the administration of city affairs. As such 
an appointment was beyond their powers, it was necessary that some 
one member of the board should be left behind in the city, to perform 
the civil functions of the consulship, while the others were absent in 
‘the field ; and from this there followed important results. The pub- 
lic became accustomed to seeing one of the six colleagues especially 
set apart for the administration of urban affairs, chiefly the iuris 
dictio; when, therefore, the consulate was restored by the Licinian 
Laws, B. c. 367, after a practical suspension of fifty years, it was easy 
to adopt this feature. A third magistrate —a third member of the 
board, as it were — was established, for the turis dictio; the Pretor 
Urbanus, so called because his duties were confined to the city. “It 
amounted to the same thing, whether they elected three tribunes, 
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one of whom had to remain at Rome, or two consuls for affairs out- 
side the city, and one colleague of inferior powers for city affairs” 


(p. 175). 
The other magistrates do not require any detailed consideration on 


"our part. The most important of them —the Proconsulate and the 


Tribunate of the Plebs—are discussed, as to their most important 
features, in the first volume : the Queestor’s office offers nothing espe- 
cially striking; and the long chapter (138 pages) upon the Censor- 
ship is remarkable rather for systematic erudition than for original- 
ity. The Censors, it is shown, were not colleagues of the consuls, as 
the Dictator and Preetors were; for the end, it would seem, that the 
consuls might not be able to intercede against their measures. The 
chapter upon the Aidiles is one of the most interesting. The view 
presented is that, when the plebeian organization was assumed and 
incorporated in the state, and their officers transformed to magis- 
trates, the tribunes were simply accepted, with their abnormal pow- 
ers, while two new Aidiles (consuls) were created by the side of the 
plebeian, not as colleagues, and with powers in some respects very 
different (p. 457). The judicial powers of the Aidiles are treated at 
some length. 

The closing chapter, on “the extraordinary constitutive powers,” 
—the Decemvirate legibus scribendis, the Dictatorship of Sulla and 
Cesar respectively, and the Triumvirate rei publice constituende of 
Cesar, Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus, — is one of the most powerful 
and important in the book. One learns, in studying this chapter, to 
rate still more highly the framers of our Constitution, who hedged 
the power of amendment about with such precautions, that — except- 
ing the Bill of Rights of the First Congress, and the provisions which 
grew out of reconstruction— it has been only twice put in opera- 
tion: the facility of amending the Constitution may yet prove a vul- 
nerable spot in the English institutions and in Professor Mommsen’s 
own Empire, as it was in the Republic of ancient Rome. The peril- 
ous character of such exceptional authority was, he says, clearly rec- 
ognized by the Romans, and it was for this reason distinctly declined 
by Augustus. “By the side of the admiration for Ceesar’s magnifi- 
cent reconstruction of the Commonwealth, the statesman will also 
come to be respected who declared such creation to be above human 
powers, and, destroying the instruments for it, attempted, with some 
degree of success, to perform what was essential with a substitute in 
itself very weak” (p. 697, non regno, neque dictatura, sed principis 
nomine constitutam rem publicam. Tac. Ann. I. 9). 
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5. — Statistical Atlas of the United States, based on the Results of the 
Ninth Census, 1870, with Contributions from many eminent Men of 
Science, and several Departments of the Government. Compiled un- 
der Authority of Congress, by Francis A. Waker, M. A., Superin- 
tendent of the Ninth Census, Professor of Political Economy and 
History, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. Julius Bien, 
Lithographer. 1874. 


GENERAL WALKER is one of the few American soldiers who, leaving 
the army for the civil service at the close of the war, have not 
rested upon a creditable military record, or betaken themselves from 
the camp to the caucus, but have achieved fresh distinction, and estab- 
lished new claims to popular confidence and gratitude by the display 
in administrative affairs of scientific method, enthusiastic industry, 
and practical skill. As chief of the Bureau of Statistics, he exhibitod 
the qualities which almost forced his appointment to superintend the 
Ninth Census ; and in this position his executive ability led to his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, —an office which he 
resigned, after too brief an occupancy, to accept the professorship at 
New Haven which he now fills. The civil service can ill afford to 
lose officers who combine literary and scientific culture with practical 
experience; but, on the other hand, institutions of learning are 
doubly blest in obtaining instructors who possess the maeteieen dt of 
men and affairs, as well as of books and theories. 

There is no science which more imperatively requires to be studied 
and handled with common-sense than the new science of statistics, 
particularly in its applications to vital, social, and political problems. 
The chemist, astronomer, or pure mathematician may pursue bis in- 
quiries in cloistered seclusion, and remain a child, in his ignorance of 
the world around him, outside of his special department. But the 
statistician must be able to combine the strictness and conscientious- 
ness of minute inquiry with the power of wise generalization, includ- 
ing in his calculations incalculable elements, divining the reasons of 
variable phenomena, and patiently following out to demonstration 
the clews of his own insight. Obviously the first necessity of this 
process is the collection of trustworthy data; then comes the critical 
recognition of their incompleteness; and finally, highest and most 
difficult of all, the scientific discussion of the facts known, with the 
scientific interpolation, in due provisional measure and weight, of the 
facts half known or unknown. 

It is matter for ever-fresh regret that Congress fell into a politi- 
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cians’ wrangle over the new law proposed for the taking of the Ninth 
Census, and, not being able to agree upon the needed reforms in the 
system, left it in a form which was universally known to be bad. 
But the good workman is known by his performance with imperfect 
tools; and the results of the Ninth Census were obtained, under all 
the defects and discouragements of the law, with surprising rapidity 
and accuracy. As far as they go, they are trustworthy: which is the 
first great point. Moreover, their shortcomings are clearly recognized 
and pointed out in the volumes themselves: which is the second 
great point. And their significance has been elucidated in so many 
fruitful and suggestive applications by Professor Walker and his co- 
laborers as to confer upon the work itself an unexampled practical 
and popular value. 

In the publication of the quarto volumes of the Census, Professor 
Walker obtained authority to introduce twenty-four plates, all of 
which, we believe, were geographical in form ; that is, they were maps 
of the United States, upon which certain physical, vital, and indus- 
trial relations were indicated by the use of different shades of color. 
The experiment of reducing in this way the tables of population, 
nationality, disease, industry, and wealth to graphic form was very 
successful ; and Professor Walker was authorized in 1873 to prepare 
—what we cannot better describe than by using the words of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in recommending the measure — “ A Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United States, based upon the results of the 
Ninth Census, to contain a large number of maps, with appropriate 
text and tables, . . . . for distribution to public libraries, learned 
societies, colleges, and academies, with a view to promote that higher 
kind of political education which has hitherto been so greatly neg- 
lected in this country, but toward which the attention of the general 
public, as well as of instructors and students, is now being turned 
with the most lively interest.” 

The result of this measure is the work before us, a magnificent 
folio Atlas, containing sixty full-page plates, with a series of mono- 
graphs from expert hands upon special topics. The typography of 
the text is very handsome; and the lithographic work reflects much 
credit upon Mr. Bien, who has in this publication equalled or sur- 
passed all former achievements of American lithographic map-makers. 
The colors are well chosen, and the registering and printing in the 
copy before us are worthy of high praise. 

We can scarcely do better than enumerate the contents of the 
work, by way of giving some notion of its scope and value. To fol- 
low out the innumerable suggestions of a single one of its charts 
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would lead us into themes too profound and too extensive for our 
present purpose. 

The work is divided into three parts, devoted respectively to the 
Physical Features of the United States; Population, Social and In- 
dustrial Statistics ; and Vital Statistics. 

Under the first head the plates comprise maps illustrating the 
river systems, forest areas, rain-fall, frequency of storm-centres, mean 
and extreme temperatures, barometric conditions, altitudes, ete., of 
the United States. There is also a map of the coal-measures, by 
Professor Hitchcock, including all the areas east of the Missouri; but 
not covering the immense and but partially explored lignitic coal- 
fields of the Rocky Mountain system, or those still farther west, in 
the Pacific States and Territories. The geological map of the United 
States, by Professors Hitchcock and Blake, which also accompanies 
this part, does not throw light upon the coal-resources of the Far 
West, because the coal-fields of Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and California, being Tertiary or Cre- 
taceous in age, are colored like all the rest of the Tertiary or Creta- 
ceous formations. The Carboniferous period is indeed largely repre- 
sented in the Interior Basin, but mostly by deep-water formations. 
The only true Carboniferous coal reported from that region is mined 
on a small scale near Eureka, Nevada. But these resources are, too 
little known or developed as yet to be tabulated or graphically repre- 
sented ; and we do not wonder that Professor Hitchcock has let them 
alone, just as Professor Blake has wisely forborne to attempt any 
representation in colors of the shifting and inchoate industry of gold 
and silver mining. Some years ago, an ambitious Commissioner of 
the General Land Office at Washington issued a map of the country 
on which the localities in the Far West, producing gold, silver, and 
other metals, were indicated by spots of appropriate color. But those 
who were acquainted with the region failed to discover why the Com- 
missioner’s spots should occupy the precise localities he had chosen 
for them. Spots were vanishing and new spots breaking out, every 
season ; and the freckled map was merely laughed at. The time had 
not come for such a generalization. Perhaps it may be near at hand 
now; but the work involves a careful discussion of the observations 
of King, Wheeler, Hayden, and Raymond, to say nothing of earlier 
explorers, by some one who is familiar with the history and the latest 
phases of the mining industry of the West. In the present volume, 
we find a very general survey of the subject from the pen of Dr. R. 
W. Raymond, the United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
the most important parts of which are the tables of estimated pro- 
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duction of gold and silver by years. Professor J. D. Whitney con- 
tributes an article on the Physical Features of the United States ; 
Professor W. H. Brewer discusses the Woodlands and Forest Systems 
of the country ; and Professors Hitchcock and Blake furnish appro- 
priate text in elucidation of their geological maps. We seriously 
miss from this part a botanical chart of the United States, such, for 
instance, as Professor Porter of Lafayette College has published. It 
would be useful for comparison with the geological, hypsometrical, 
and climatic maps. 

Part II. contains many of the plates with which the Census vol- 
umes have already made us acquainted, illustrating the political 
divisions ; the various relations of population (density, birth, parent- 
age, distribution, illiteracy, occupation) ; the church accommodations 
provided by different denominations; the characteristic crops of the 
country and their distribution ; the relations of wealth, debt; and 
taxation per capita in different sections, etc. Here, as in all the 
plates of the Atlas, most ingenious use is made of forms and colors 
to represent generalized relations. The different shades of color 
represent on each map different degrees of the element or proportion 
under consideration. In the geometrical charts color has another 
function. For instance, in those of church accommodations and 
occupations, the color indicates the denomination or occupation ; and 
the area of the diagram so colored, the proportion represented. The 
map illustrating the political history of our territory shows still 
another use of color, to indicate the successive acquisitions of terri- 
tory by which the country became what it is as a whole, and the 
phases of political change through which each of the present political 
divisions (States and Territories) has passed. Thus we can trace at 
a glance the early struggle between England and France; the foot- 
hold of Spain in Florida and Mexico; the results of the Revolution ; 
the settlement of the disputes between New York and Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine; the cession of Western colonial grants to the 
general government by many of the original States ; the formation of 
Territories and States from these; the acquisition of “ Louisiana,” 
under which modest title we got what is now Louisiana, Arkansas, 
the Indian Territory, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakotah, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, with more than 
half of Wyoming and nearly half of Colorado ; the acquisition of Flor- 
ida from Spain ; the annexation of Texas, then including part of New 
Mexico and Colorado ; the conquest of California, including Utah and 
Nevada, with parts of Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona ; 
the purchase under the Gadsden treaty of the remainder of the two 
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latter Territories ; and, finally, the purchase of Alaska. An enlarged 
copy of this map, similarly colored, ought to hang on the wall of 
every American school-room. Nothing can more clearly and impres- 
sively epitomize the history of the United States. Mr. S. W. Stock- 
ing, the maker of the map, accompanies it with a full text of explana- 
tion; but its great features, which are also its best, require nothing 
further. Mr. S. A. Galpin, in an article on the Minor Political Sub- 
divisions of the United States, describes the political system based 
on the township as a unit, and characteristic of New England; the 
county system, characteristic of the South; and the combination of 
the two, or “compromise system,” as he calls it, which is followed in 
the Northwest and larger Middle States. The article is not cum- 
bered with argument or reflection; it gives clear distinctions and 
descriptions, and then stops. 

The article on the Progress of the Nation gives a tolerably good 
example, and the article in Part III. on the Relations of Race and 
Nationality to Mortality in the United States gives a very good one, 
of the method in which Professor Walker deals with statistical mate- 
rial. He is at home among the figures he has marshalled together. 
They march at his command. But he does not parade them in mere 
display or exhaust them in sham maneuvres. The article last named 
is specially valuable as furnishing a hint to the student of the way 
in which profitable use may be made of the rich material here accu- 
mulated. 

Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Bureau of Statistics, contributes some esti- 
mates of the probable population of the country in 1880, and of the 
population in every year since 1780, arrived at by a system of inter- 
polation by “second differences.” Mr. Elliott's estimate for 1880 is 
a little over 54,000,000. He also appears in Part III. as the con- 
structor, on the basis of the very deficient vital statistics of the Cen- 
sus, of an approximate life table for the United States. The plates 
in this part comprise graphic illustrations of the local predominance 
of sex, of birth and death rates, and their relations to age, sex, and 
nationality, and to four principal classes of disease; and of the 
afflicted classes, namely, the blind, deaf-mute, insane, and idiotic. In 
the treatment of these subjects, Mr. F. H. Wines, who constructed 
the diagrams, has devised a new and ingenious method of using ordi- 
nates, so as to indicate three relations at once. For instance, to rep- 
resent the distribution of the blind between the two sexes and among 
the several periods of life, a vertical line is divided into ten equal 
parts, each standing for a ten-year period. At the points of division 
ordinates are drawn to right and left, perpendicular to the vertical. 
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Those to the right indicate females; those to the left, males. The 
length of each ordinate is proportioned to the number of blind of that 
sex at that age. The ends of the ordinates on each side are con- 
nected with a curve which forms the boundary of the figure; and 
finally, the sex which predominates on the whole is indicated by the 
shading of that side. The numerous little figures of this character, 
each occupying less than a square inch, which occupy several of the 
charts of vital statistics, bear witness to the compendious nature of 
this device. 

In concluding this hasty survey of Professor Walker’s admirable 
work, we desire to say of many of these charts what we have said 
already of one. They ought to be copied and enlarged and used for 
purposes of instruction in schools. There is much in them that can- 
not fail to impress even children with correct general ideas concern- 
ing the physical resources and distributed population and industries 
of the country; while any one of them would furnish a text for the 
profoundest comment on the part of the accomplished teacher or pro- 
fessor, in the presence of a class of advanced students. We trust 
some enterprising publisher will consider the feasibility of such an 
undertaking. A series of selected charts of this kind, especially if 
accompanied with a manual of explanations and additional informa- 
tion, references to authorities, etc., for the use of the teacher, ought 
to be both successful and beneficial. Indeed, the principal use of 
such a work should be rather the stimulation of thought and the 
facilitation of inquiry on the part of beginners. The true statistician 
maps and pictures his subjects in his head. For him rows of figures 
have color and voice‘and form. Yet even the most practised veteran 
in this “scientific use of the imagination” may find strange and ‘un- 
expected suggestions and discoveries to spring from the contempla- 
tion of a few ingenious diagrams, in which, by a skilful use of simple 
symbolism, the various elements of numerous social problems are 
exhibited in juxtaposition or in superposition, so that their relations 
may be clearly seen. Indeed, without such assistance many inter- 
esting questions would scarcely be solved, and many others would 
never have been raised at all. 


6.— The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Huspert Howe Banororr. Vols. Il., IIL, IV. San Francisco. 
1875. ' 


THE initial volume of the series, which promises so much for the 
study of American history and antiquities, has been so recently no- 
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ticed in this Review, that we need hardly repeat what has been 
already said of Mr. Bancroft’s general plan, and of the unrivalled 
thoroughness of his preparation. The admirable features which 
marked the beginning of his work are not less conspicuous as it 
advances, and the hearty commendation elicited by the first instal- 
ment runs no risk of being qualified by the portions now before us. 
Entering upon a wider field, and grasping more difficult inquiries, 
these volumes show an unwearied research, and a rare skill in the 
manipulation of material. The survey is equally comprehensive and 
exact; a perspicuous method pervading throughout the exhaustive 
array of facts. It rarely happens that such evident enthusiasm is 
found combined with such a candid spirit of inquiry. While an 
undertaking so extensive implies of necessity the co-operation of 
many hands, the work shows a singular evenness of execution, and is 
shaped by one informing mind. Although the responsible author of 
the work modestly disavows any claim to be ranked among philosoph- 
ical inquirers, and repeatedly insists that he shall be regarded simply 
as a collector of raw material for more skilful hands to weave and 
color, yet it would be doing a gross injustice to confound his*labors 
with those of a mere compiler. His authorities are weighed with 
scrupulous exactness, and the slightest discrepancy of statement is 
never overlooked. The acute and sometimes caustic criticism 
which the notes supply show that the sixteen thousand books and 
manuscripts which make up his rare collection have not been swal- 
lowed without digestion. How far the praise for this judicious sift- 
ing and comparison should be distributed among the accomplished 
corps of assistants to whom Mr. Bancroft intrusted the details of his 
laborious undertaking we have no means of judging, but to whomso- 
ever due, it should be ungrudgingly bestowed. We have seldom seen 
evidence of such faithful work. 

Having completed in the first volume the delineation of the wild 
tribes, Mr. Bancroft devotes his second, a goodly octavo of eight 
hundred pages, to the civilized nations. Beginning with a prelim- 
inary chapter in which he defines the terms “savage” and “ civil- 
ized” as simply marking shifting stages in human progress, so that 
it is no easy matter, at any given point, to draw the line between 
them, he analyzes the causes of progressional phenomena and the 
conditions essential to intellectual development. Not the least 
characteristic paragraph of this introduction is the neat passage with 
Mr. Buckle, in which one of the sweeping statements of that precipi- 
tate writer is most effectually crushed. We cannot, however, regard 
the dissertations which are prefixed to the second and third volumes 
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as any substantial addition to Mr. Bancroft’s work, nor is the con- 
nection obvious between his theoretical conclusions and the investi- 
gations which follow. Reserving the vexed problem of the origin of 
American civilization for a later discussion, he proceeds to a general 
view of the number, extent, location, and mutual relations of the 
nations occupying the central portions of the continent at the time 
of its discovery. The region which was the home of American civil- 
ization, within an historical period, extends from northwest to south- 
east between the latitudes of 22° and 11°. This native civilization, 
notwithstanding many common points of resemblance, the author 
separates into two great divisions, the Maya and the Nahua, the 
former the more ancient, but the latter by far the more powerful and 
widespread. Yet this classification is urged only in a general sense, 
since there are several nations which must be ranked as civilized 
which show no affinity with either of these two great families. 
Neither must too much stress be laid on the designations which the 
author uses, the term “ Maya ” being selected simply as the name of 
the most ancient Central American people, and “ Nahua” as an older 
designation than either Toltec or Aztec, though the latter may be 
regarded as the representative nation of the Nahua race. After this 
general survey the author proceeds to consider the civilized nations 
under the five general heads of government, social system, military 
organization, commercial relations, and judicial institutions. 

Next entering upon an elaborate examination of the Nahua nations, 
Mr. Bancroft devotes no less than seventeen chapters to an exhaustive 
analysis of all that has been transmitted to us respecting the public 
and private life of this extraordinary people. Following the general 
arrangement which we have just given, he furnishes a complete pic- 
ture of the state ceremonials, the sumptuous regal appointments, the 
relations of classes, the tenure of land, the system of taxation, the 
domestic relations, the curious usages connected with the birth and 
education of children, the nuptial ceremonies, the endless feasts and 
amusements, the ways of singing and dancing, the religious rites, the 
horrid human sacrifices, the methods of raising and preparing food, 
the singular fashions of dress, the trade and currency, the organiza- 


tion of armies and weapons of war, the modes of administering justice, 
the crimes and punishments, the arts and manufactures, the astro- 
nomical calendar, the literature, the architecture, the funeral riges, in 
short of everything essential to a thorough comprehension of Nahua 
civilization. Every statement is fortified by citation of authorities, 
the attention of the reader being carefully directed to any conflict 
between them. To give a single instance of the fulness of these refer- 
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ences, we have, on the mooted question of the mode of succession to 
the Aztec throne, a note of more than a page of closely printed mat- 
ter to establish the cautious conclusion of the text. Mr. Bancroft’s 
habitual disposition leads him to suggest serious doubts respecting 
the marvellous stories of Aztec magnificence, but he gives them as 
they come to us in the old chroniclers, laying all the evidence before 
the reader. Certainly if a cloud of witnesses can establish any his- 
torical statement, we have no good ground for hesitation. For a 
single remark respecting the court life of Montezuma, he cites no 
less than thirty-seven authorities. Of course he would not have us 
understand that all these are of the same weight. In this compre- 
hensive survey nothing seems omitted. From the method of electing 
the sovereign to the mysteries of the royal wardrobe ; from the con- 
flicting powers of great feudatory lords, at first sight so analogous to 
the haughty barons whose power was then crumbling to pieces, to the 
intricacies of the Nahua cuisine, where the variety of preparations 
might appall Professor Blot; from the domestic training which pre- 
sents so much to approve to the modes of personal adornment which 
furnish no more to laugh at than the follies of our own day, — we 
have a range and variety of information which render this volume a 
compendium hardly less complete than those which the researches of 
generations of scholars have provided for us respecting the classical 
nations of antiquity. All that the volume lacks to make it a most 
satisfactory manual of American antiquities is the aid of pictorial 
illustration. We observe that while Mr. Bancroft criticises Prescott 
on some minor points, he does not throw any doubt on the general 
accuracy of that historian’s statements respecting the civilization of 
the Aztecs. 

After this elaborate account of the Nahua nations, it was less need- 
ful to describe the Maya, since in many points the resemblances are 
close. The sources of knowledge, too, are far less complete. All, 
however, that is positively known, the author has collected, though 
much of the information is merely fragmentary. The stupendous 
architectural remains of the Mayas, in this respect so much surpassing 
the Nahuas, are left for a separate volume. In his examination the 
author follows the same order as before. The general resemblances 
between the two races are evident, so much so as to render it almost 
certain that at some remote period they proceeded from the same 
stock, and yet most perplexing differences occur at every step. While 
Maya legislation, as a whole, was decidedly more lenient, we en- 
counter the same bloody religious rites, though the Maya gods seem 
to have required far fewer victims. Eating human flesh, as part of a 
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religious ceremonial, was also practised, though here, again, not so 
extensively as among the Aztecs. Less attention was paid to dress 
and personal adornment. But it is impossible to analyze chapters 
which bristle with facts. The author earnestly argues that in the 
study of mankind a knowledge of American civilization deserves a 
place beside a knowledge of European, and that the Maya and Nahua 
nations after all would suffer but little in comparison with contem- 
poraneous society in the Old World. 

The third volume of the series is devoted to mythology and lan- 
guage ; and if it yields in interest to its immediate predecessor, the 
reason must be sought, not in any lack of thoroughness in the prepa- 
ration, but in the inherent difficulty of the subject. After a prelim- 
inary discussion of the origin of language and myths, the author 
classifies the myths of the Pacific States under five separate cate- 
gories, — myths of creation ; of physical nature ; of animals ; of the 
supernatural world ; and of a future state. This classification in- 
cludes both the civilized and uncivilized races, ranging all the way 
from the poetic mythological conceptions of the Quichés of Guatemala 
to the dismal superstitions which supply the place of religion with the 
Eskimos. The religion of the Mexicans naturally claims, however, 
the largest space. This has come down to us as a confused mass of 
fragments, so that the best-established conclusions are far from 
being wholly satisfactory. Thus on the vital question whether the 
Aztecs recognized a single Supreme Power, Miiller and Tylor are at 
variance with Klemm and Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Passing 
from this obscure point, the author next considers the indubitable 
polytheism of the Nahua nations. The prayers which he gives as 
addressed to the great deity Tezcatlipoca might compare favorably 
with petitions sometimes offered in Christian pulpits. Then follows 
an account of the lesser divinity Quetzalcoatl, whom Mr. Tylor de- 
clares to have been the sun ; while Miiller regards him as the repre- 
sentative national god of the Toltecs. This agrees substantially with 
the view advanced by Mr. Prescott, that he was a deified man. Yet 
Miiller holds that this transformation must have had an original na- 
ture basis. To the great Mexican war god Huitzilopochtli a minute 
examination is devoted, the elaborate study of Miiller being given 
almost in full. Here, when we might least expect it, the nature basis 
of the myth is most apparent. This grim deity was born of the 
Goddess of Plants, and his abhorrent rites were closely connected with 
the seasons. Next we have an account of the god of water and rain, 
Tlalve, to whom was paid the most pathetic of Mexican services, the 
sacrifice of babes. The “ Mother Goddess” and various subordinate 
divinities close the survey. 
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When the author passes from myths to religious ceremonials, deal- 
ing once more with external facts, his difficulties lessen. His account 
of the temple revenues, the priesthood, the human sacrifices, render- 
ing the worship of ‘the Aztecs so sanguinary and monstrous “that it 
stands out an isolated spectacle,” fills the mind with alternate wonder 
and disgust. Yet this brutal faith was, in its moral aspect, he assures 
us, purer than that of Greece, and, like more favored nations, the 
Aztecs cherished the confident hope of a new era. After a brief re- 
view of the deities of the lesser states, the author glances at the facts 
which go to prove the prevalence of Phallic worship. He constantly 
insists that in these strange analogies there is nothing that goes to 
establish any connection between the civilized races of America and 
those of the Old World. To the subject of the future state a sepa- 
rate chapter is devoted, the author maintaining that it was universally 
recognized, though he concedes that in the case of some of the hyper- 
borean tribes the evidence is rather doubtful. But the ease with 
which Mr. Tylor demolished Baker’s rash assertion that the White Nile 
tribes have no belief in a Supreme Being, shows how difficult it is 
for a passing traveller to form an opinion on this subject. 

Almost a third of this volume is allotted to the most perplexing 
subject of language, the least satisfactory of all the discussions in 
the work, for the reason that the results seem so meagre and uncer- 
tain. Yet Mr. Bancroft thinks that he finds in the varied speech of 
the American tribes more evident signs of development than in any- 
thing else. In treating this part of his subject he reverses his usual 
method, and proceeds from south to north, presenting an approximative 
classification of the innumerable dialects which, to use his own words, 
“are spoken, grunted, and gestured between the Arctic Ocean and 
the Atrato.” Compared with the endless confusion of tongues that 
prevailed on the Pacific slope, Babel must have seemed as harmonious 
as a village choir. Thus in the Mexican empire, besides the Aztec, more 
than twenty different languages were spoken. Of all languages the 
Aztec was the most copious and elegant, though the name of a plant 
which Mr. Bancroft gives — mihuiittilmoyoiccuitlatonpicixochit] — 
inclines us to suspect that it may have been somewhat less musical 
than Apollo's lute. But we must remit this portion of Mr. Bancroft’s 
labors to the comparative philologists. 

The last of the volumes now before us discusses monumental 
archeology, and contains a detailed description of all the historical 
remains found on the Pacific coast, with a general view of the an- 
tiquities of South America and the Mississippi Valley which are illus- 
trative of these. The author is sensible that in undertaking such a 
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survey he invites comparison with writers who have added the charm 
of personal adventure to dry antiquarian details, and have made the 
subject familiar by accurate and splendid illustration ; but by con- 
densing into a single volume the researches of five hundred travellers, 
allowing thera to correct or to corroborate each other’s statements, he 
renders the reader a different but not less essential service. Full 
references are given to all the authorities consulted, the notes be- 
coming thus an index to all that has been written on the subject. 
Another valuable feature is the full bibliographical summary illus- 
trating the successive explorations of the more important ruins. 
The volume is also amply illustrated with woodcuts, many of which 
are originals taken by permission from the published works of ex- 
plorers. In his descriptions the author proceeds geographically from 
south to north, following this method simply from convenience, and 
constantly comparing the remains of each geographical section with 
those of the section just described. Under the term “ antiquities” he 
includes all the works of aboriginal hands presumably executed before 
the coming of the Europeans. In the central region these remains 
are doubtless included within an historical period, but in the north 
the miners’ shafts have brought to light relics of a far earlier epoch. 
In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Bancroft begins with the antiquities 
of the Isthmus, where the remains of the Muiscas present a marked 
contrast to Peruvian civilization on the one hand, and to Maya and 
Aztec civilization on the other. Proceeding northward the author 
gives the little that is known of Costa Rica and the Mosquito Coast, 
pausing with the more plentiful supplies of Nicaragua, where the 
rock sculptures at Massaya furnish the earliest trace of picture writ- 
ing, and the uncouth idols of Zapatero and Pensacola islands intro- 
duce us to the most striking specimens of native art. We pass next 
to Salvador and Honduras. While of the ruins reported to exist in the 
former state we have no satisfactory account, on the other side of the 
continent, with an enormous quantity of other remains, we meet with 
one of the most famous of American monuments, — Copan. Though 
these wonderful structures seem to have been explored in the reign 
of Philip II., they can hardly be said to have been revealed to the 
public till the visit of Stephens and Catherwood. Guatemala, which 
is next described, has thus far yielded nothing of great importance ; 
but passing to Yucatan, we enter the richest field for archeological 
research that the North American continent presents. ‘The territory 
is literally dotted with ruined cities and edifices, forty-four having 
been explored by Mr. Stephens alone. Only since 1830 has the veil 
been lifted from this mysterious region, and it is by no means certain 
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that the grandest remains have yet been described. The author 
classifies the antiquities of Yucatan in four groups; Uxmal, of 
course, claiming the first place. He holds that, beyond question, 
these works were of Maya origin, but makes no attempt to fix the 
date. In Tabasco nothing has been discovered, and the physical 
aspect of the country is such as to render it unlikely that more thor- 
ough exploration would lead to any important result ; but in Chiapas 
we have the extraordinary edifices at Palenque, which were first ade- 
quately depicted by the late Count Waldeck, whose recent death in 
Paris, in his one hundred and tenth year, was so widely noticed in 
the papers. Not till we reach the Isthmus of Tehuantepec do we 
encounter any remains of Nahua civilization. The finest of these are 
the palaces at Mitla, with their unique mosaic patterns. The province 
of Vera Cruz yields a variety of interesting relics; and climbing the 
Central Plateau we have near Puebla the famous pyramid of Cholula. 
In the valley of Mexico, where we would naturally look for the most 
numerous architectural works, we find nothing of importance. The 
zeal of the Spaniards was more unsparing than time. The curious 
stones that still exist were preserved by accident. The northern 
states, though abounding in ruins, present nothing that for interest 
can be compared with those already named. The Casas Grandes of 
Chihuahua and the Gila and the Chaco ruins are the most remark- 
able. The volume concludes with a succinct account of the mounds 
and embankments of the Mississippi Valley, and with a brief chapter 
upon Peruvian antiquities, the connection of which with the general 
subject of the work is not apparent. In a fifth and concluding 
volume, Mr. Bancroft promises to discuss the difficult questions con- 
nected with the origin and migration of the Pacific races. 

From this brief outline our readers will gain a tolerable conception 
of the comprehensiveness of Mr. Bancroft’s undertaking ; but only 
an inspection of the work itself can enable them to appreciate the 
amount of labor that the preparation has involved. It would be 
hardly becoming to attempt an estimate of the value of the addition 
thus made to our historical literature until the whole has been placed 
before us, but we have no hesitation in saying that as an encyclopex- 
dia of authentic information relating to aboriginal America nothing 
has yet appeared that can be compared with it. The author's 
enthusiastic devotion to the subject has led him, we think, to over- 
estimate the civilization of the central table-land, at least if we are 
right in understanding him to indorse the extravagant remark of 
Dr. Draper, “ that it might have instructed Europe” ; and perhaps 
the abler hands, for which he professes simply to forge the weapons, 
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will prefer the original sources to the most careful compilation. But 
he has succeeded in reducing an enormous mass of material to most 
admirable and; convenient shape, and- has supplied bibliographical 
assistance of inestimable value. The student who has access to the 
costly folios of Kingsborough and Catherwood and Waldeck will still 
find his researches facilitated by Mr. Bancroft’s labors, and will have 
occasion to thank him, at every step, for opening so plain a path 
through such a vast and bewildering field; while to the ordinary 
reader, who is seeking for accurate information in the most compen- 
dious shape, these volumes supply a store of digested knowledge 
which the most industrious effort of an ordinary lifetime could hardly 
bring together. Eastern scholars may well look to their laurels when 
such careful work comes to us from the Pacific coast. 





7.— Storia della Republica di Firenze di Gino Cappont. Firenze. G. 
Barbéra, Editore. 1875. 2 Vols. pp. xxiii, 667; xix, 632. 


THE past year has been prolific in works relating to Italian history. 
Besides Gregorovius’s “ Lucrezia Borgia,” * Alfred von Reumont has 
written what is destined to be the authoritative history of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and his times, and now we have the long-looked-for history 
of Florence by Gino Capponi. 

The noble author, when he presented a copy of his work to the sin- 
daco of Florence, wrote in it, “A Ubaldino Peruzzi gonfaloniere di 
Firenze il suo scrivano” ; and Capponi is indeed worthy of being added 
to the already long list of illustrious scrivani, as the old historians of 
the republic were called. 

The name of the author enhances the charm that the history of 
Florence has always had for scholars, a history the value of which is 
twofold. It is not only that for three hundred years the history of 
Florence is the history of what is best in Italian literature and art, 
but the political history of the city is of even deeper interest, and 
affords lessons of vital importance at a time when our own republic is 
preparing to celebrate its hundredth anniversary, and two European 
nations have recently passed through crises which in one have de- 
stroyed a short-lived republic, in the other perhaps assured its con- 
tinuance. There is much to be learned from the city of Dante, 
Boceaccio, Cimabue, Arnolfo di Lapo, Orcagna, Poggio Bracciolini, 
Poliziano, Masaccio, Machiavelli, Brunelleschi Ghiberti, Michael An- 
gelo, and a host of others whose names are among the brightest in 
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literature and art; but there is even more to be learned from a city 
that preserved more than three hundred years its self-government, 
under which it enjoyed a measure of prosperity that made it the 
wealthiest and most influential city of medieval and early modern 
Europe. 

There is fortunately no lack of materials for the history of Florence 
(except in the very earliest period), whether original, in the shape of 
documents, etc., preserved in the archives of the state, or secondary, 
in the form of edited and inedited chronicles and histories. 

The series of native contemporary historians and chroniclers ex- 
tends without a break and with many overlappings from the Male- 
spini, whose chronicle (the authenticity of which has been lately 
attacked) ends in 1286, down to Machiavelli, the first historian 
worthy of the name, who closes his work with the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent in 1492. From that date to 1532 (the year of the 
overthrow of the republic), there are numerous minor historians, such 
as Nardi, Varchi, Segni, Nerli, Pitti, Adriani, Ammirato, and — 
greatest name in the long list of native historians — Francesco Guic- 
ciardini. These writers, however, cover only limited periods, or are 
tiresomely prolix, as in the case of Ammirato, whose history in 1532 
occupies over nine large octavo volumes. 

The want of a more compendious history of the city was in a slight 
measure supplied by Pignotti, Storia della Toscana sind al Principato, 
nine volumes, a work not so much valued for its historical portion as for 
its interesting digressions on the art of war in early times, the Renais- 
sance, commerce, letters, and arts. This work was translated into 
English and received with favor. 

In 1846 Captain Napier, of the British Navy, published his Flor- 
entine History, six volumes, extending to the accession of Ferdinand 
III., in 1790. This work is valuable for its correctness and the ful- 
ness of its materials, but deficient in its arrangement, prolix, and un- 
fitted for general readers. 

The first really popular history of the Florentine Republic was 
that by T. Adolphus Trollope,* which is tolerably clear and complete. 
Its greatest blemishes are a want of historical grasp, and a style, in 
many places, undignified and trivial. 

It will be seen from this hasty review, that there is still room for a 
good history of Florence in Italian or English. This want has been 
lately supplied for the Italians by the publication of the work whose 





* “ A History of the Commonwealth of Florence from the earliest Independence 
of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531.” 4 vols. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1865. 
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title stands at the head of this notice, and the author of which is a 
member of one of the most illustrious families of the state whose his- 
tory he has so worthily written. There is no Florentine of the present 
day better known than the Marquis Gino Capponi. He was born in 
1792, and, after a very careful education, travelled extensively through 
the most important European states. He held important offices un- 
der the Grand Dukes Ferdinand III. and Leopold IIL., and early dis- 
played a literary activity devoted entirely to patriotic objects, which 
his blindness since 1839 has not diminished. He has contributed to 
the Archivio Storico Italiano, and to various periodicals many articles 
on the history and literature of his country. He has been the trusted 
friend of such men as the poet Giusti (who died in his house in 1850) 
and Tommaséo, and his palace has been the resort and refuge of the 
advocates of Italian independence, of which he himself has been one 
of the most enlightened and indefatigable champions. 

He gives in the Preface to his history an account of its origin. In 
1843, Madame Allart, a French authoress, published a sketch of the 
history of the Florentine Republic, which was translated into Italian. 
Gino Capponi, in reading it, naturally found it, in some respects, too 
full, in others, too condensed, for Italians. He began almost mechan- 
ically to annotate it, and make some changes in the French text, and 
so gradually was led to undertake a complete and independent history 
of Florence. The author's object was to write a popular work in the 
best sense; a work which should be interesting and intelligible to 
those who had not made the history of this republic and period a 
specialty ; a work that should put before the general public, in a clear 
and attractive manner, the political lessons which may still be learned 
from a state that gave up its independence more than three hundred 
years ago. The author has not given a mere compend of previous histo- 
ries, but has produced a work original in every sense. He has not only 
used already known materials, but has also employed those recently 
discovered, as, for instance, the posthumous works of Guicciardini, 
the various contributions to Italian history published in the Archivio 
Storico, and a large mass of inedited matter from the archives of the 
state and of his own family. These last throw new light over one of 
the most important and interesting episodes of the republic, from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries, — the 
period in which the baleful influence of the Medici made its first 
appearance and assumed its fatal proportions. As the author's desire 
is to give not only an idea of the political history of the republic, but 
also of its intellectual activity, he has, at the termination of each 
historical period, given a terse account of the principal authors, 
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artists, etc. For instance, at the end of Book IT. (1268 — 1322), there 
is a chapter on Dante and contemporaneous writers and drtists ; Book 
IIL, language, letters, and arts in Florence, Petrarch, Boccaccio ; 
Book IV., classical studies in Florence, great increase in the fine 
arts; Book V., science, letters, and arts under the republican gov- 
ernment of the Medici (1434 - 1494), — the Tuscan language becomes 
Italian. At the end of this chapter the author gives a sound opin- 
ion, which philological agitators will do well to bear in mind: ‘“ Were 
I to hazard a prediction in regard to the future of the language of 
Italy, I would say, in a word, the language of Italy will be whatever 
the Italians themselves shall be able to become.” At the conclusion 
of Book VI. there is a chapter on Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Mi- 
chael Angelo, and a description of the city and state of Florence. 

In an appendix at the end of each volume is given a selection of 
the most important illustrative documents, many of which are here 
published for the first time ; among them are numerous provisiont of 
great value for the early constitutional history of the state. 

The author passes rapidly over the early history of the city, —a 
period buried in obscurity ; the oldest chronicler, Malespini, being 
of dubious authenticity.* 





* It is surprising that Florentines have done so little in the way of investigating 
the early history of their city. They have always considered Malespini their oldest 
chronicler, and have been content to say that Villani appropriated from him all 
that he had to say about the early history of Florence. In 1870, Paul Scheffer- 
Boichorst, in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, XXIV. 274-313, undertook an elab- 
orate examination of Malespini’s chronicle, and came to the conclusion that it was 
a forgery, and that Malespini had copied Villani. Among the sources of Villani 
is the Gesta Florentinorum, which has been lately edited for the first time, also by a 
German scholar, Dr. Otto Hartwig : Quellen und Forschungen zur dltesten Geschichte 
der Stadt Florenz. Erster Theil, Marburg, 1875. This work contains an essay on 
the chronicle del Guidice Sanzanome (cited by Capponi), which ends in 1231. Hart- 
wig also gives for the first time the Chronica de origine civitatis Florentine, and a 
dissertation of his own.on Florence from its foundation, about 190 B. c., to the 
beginning of the twelfth century. He shows how the city was refounded by Augus- 
tus, who named it Julia Augusta Florentia. The story of the destruction of the 
city by Totila (alias Attila), and its rebuilding by Charlemagne, is shown to be 
legendary. The second part of Hartwig’s book, which is nearly ready for the 
press, is to contain extensive commentaries on the earliest annals, a complete list 
of the consuls and Podestas, a dissertation on the so-called Chronicon Brunetio 
Latini, and a reconstruction of the annualistic Gesta Florentinorum, from which 
Villani and other historians of Florence derive nearly all their knowledge down 
to the year 1308. In 1874, Scheffer-Boichorst published his Florentiner Studien, 
in which he reprinted his essay on Malespini, and boldly attacked the celebrated 
chronicle of Dino Compagni, the Italian Sallust, as he has been called. The 
authenticity of this chronicle has been called in question before by Italians, but 
never investigated so elaborately as by Scheffer-Boichorst. Capponi, in common 
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The first book of Capponi’s history extends to 1267, and ends with 
the final victory of the Guelph party which in the future ruled the 
republic in its peculiar way. In this period we find the rise of the 
two evils that finally ended in the ruin of the commonwealth : bitter 
party strife, and class legislation without the least comprehension of 
what we call liberty of the individual citizen. The party strife of 
Florence was a very remarkable thing, more so than those think who 
read the story of Buondelmonte in the Pecorone (the author of which 
wrote it, as he did most of his historical stories, almost word for word 
from Villani) or Dante’s fierce invectives. It was a curious sort of 
commonwealth where the defeated party quietly rose up with their 
wives and little children and left their homes, often in the dead of 
night or in the midst of winter, to seek shelter in some neighboring 
town where their party was in the majority. These exiles formed 
that curious body of non-resident citizens termed fuorusciti, who played 
an important part in the history of Florence long after it had ceased 
to be an independent state. 

In 1249 the Ghibelline party, with some outside help from the 
Germans (this calling in foreign help in domestic matters is charac- 
teristic not only of Florence but of the rest of Italy), compelled the 
Guelphs to leave the city. The next year the people rose against the 
Ghibellines, “reformed” the government, and recalled the Guelph 
JSuorusciti, whereupon many noble Ghibelline families left the city and 
entered into a league with Siena (a stanch Ghibelline city) against 
Florence. The city now took its place as head of the Guelph party, 
a position it retained until the famous battle of Montaperti (Septem- 
ber 4, 1260), which, as Dante’s readers know, resulted in the defeat 
of the Guelphs by the aid of Manfred. The Florentine Guelphs when 
they heard of this defeat did not even await the approach of the 
victors, much less think of defending the city against them, but left 
the city in tears and betook themselves with their families to Lucca. 
Later came the no less famous battle of Benevento; again the 
Guelphs were recalled and the government reformed, taking this time 
a shape it preserved many years. This last victory of the Guelphs 
was final, and henceforth the names of the two great parties lose 





with many other distinguished Italian scholars, cannot give up the two oldest and 
most interesting historical and literary monuments of his city. In an appendix, 
Capponi states his belief in the authenticity of both Malespini and Compagni. We 
notice that he also quotes the Diurnali of Matteo Spinelli da Giovenazzo, which we 
believe has been proved beyond a question to be a forgery of the sixteenth century. 
The subject has been admirably treated by Wilhelm Bernhardt in his study, enti- 
tled Matteo di Giovenazzo, eine Fiilschung des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1868. 
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their significance for Florence as they do in a measure for the rest 
of Italy. The names, however, remained, that of the Guelphs until 
a quite recent date in a very curions manner that illustrates the 
weakness of the commonwealth. In 1268 and 1269 about three 
thousand Ghibellines or suspected Ghibellines were condemned to 
exile or allowed to remain in FYorence, in both cases with confiscation 
of their property. Many of the first class abandoned Italy and 
founded commercial colonies in the South of France. To oversee 
the confiscated property, and take proper measures against the exiles 
or suspected Ghibellines, the people created a board of officers at first 
named Consoli de’ cavalieri, then captains of the Guelph party. These 
officers were renewed every two months by a secret council of four- 
teen and a greater council composed of sixty nobles and people. 
Party spirit has rarely, even in this country, so unblushingly asserted 
itself. So it went on from generation to generation ; long after the 
old names were forgotten the old spirit remained. 

The oppression of one class of citizens by another has never, we be- 
lieve, been carried so far by statute as it was in Florence in 1293, and 
the celebrated laws then enacted against the nobles are known as the 
Ordinamenti or Ordini della Guistizia. The people were bound, under 
pain of fine, to denounce all violations of the law by the nobles, and 
when the latter, to escape proscription, became “‘ people,” they were 
obliged to select a new coat-of-arms. There were also elaborate 
arrangements for elevating “people” to the rank of grandi, in order 
to bring them within the reach of this extraordinary legislation, and 
finally there was provision made for secret denunciations. 

There is, however, a bright side to all this; the exuberant life and 
restlessness that frequently manifested themselves in violence also 
found a healthy vent in peaceful enterprises of all kinds, which have 
made an honorable memory for those days. We have no space to 
follow Capponi into the interesting minutize of the multitudinous 
forms of the Florentine constitution, with its ceaseless changes, which 
caused Dante to cry out with bitter irony :— 

“ Atene e Lacedemone, che fenno 
L’antiche leggi, e furon si civili, 
Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno 
Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti, che a mezzo Novembre 
Non giunge quel che tu Ottobre fili. 
Quante volte nel tempo che rimembre, 
Legge, moneta, offizio, e costume 
Hai tu mutato, e rinnovato membre!” * 





* Purgatorio, VI, 139-147. ; 
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With the year 1433 began a new and fatal era for the republic, but 
an era so splendid for art and letters that its iniquity is half con- 
cealed. In the year above mentioned Cosimo de’ Medici was banished 
from the city which he re-entered in triumph the following year, and 
where he laid the foundation of a power that remained in his family 
over three centuries. The history of the Medici, and especially 
of its brightest member, Lorenzo the Magnificent, has lately been 
treated in the most profound and attractive manner by the German 
diplomat and scholar, Alfred von Reumont,* a life-long friend of Gino 
Capponi, in a work so deserving a separate notice that we will pass over 
this period, merely remarking that Capponi treats it with characteris- 
tic impartiality and appreciation. It was a period of great apparent 
material splendor, and few Italians or foreigners have escaped its in- 
fection. They have generally forgotten that the Medici strangled the 
republic, plundered its treasury, and corrupted its morals; they re- 
member at this day only the treasures of the Laurenzian library, and 
the revival of letters. 

Capponi gives a clear and impartial history of this period, with but 
little subjective intrusion. This indeed is one of the chief features of 
the whole work, — the historian is seldom seen, and only the events 
he narrates seem to address us. 

We would like to linger over the sixth book of his history. Whata 
period from the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici to the fall of the republic! 
No wonder that it is the favorite ground of the novelist and poet ; 
what figures those of Savonarola, Pier Capponi, Machiavelli, and 
Michael Angelo, what scenes the Friar’s tragic death and the siege of 
Florence ! 

Capponi’s account of all these men and events is singularly vivid 
and sympathetic, his judgments severe and impartial. We cannot 
speak in too high terms of Capponi’s style. It is sober, elevated, and 
restrained, and withal so easy and picturesque that one reads on from 
period to period without finding a place to pause. The author, it is 
needless to say, is a master of his native language, and his work is a 
noble contribution to Italian literature. 

We trust that an English translation or abridgment of this excel- 
lent history may soon put it within the reach of those who are not 
familiar with Italian. 





* Lorenzo de’ Medici il Magnifico. Von Alfred von Reumont. Leipzig, 1874. 
2 vols, 
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8. — Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande, 
von Apotr Expert. Lrster Band. Geschichte der Christlich-Lateini- 
schen Literatur von thren Anfingen bis zum Zeitalter Karls des 
Grossen. Leipzig. 1874. 8vo. pp. xii, 624. 


NowuereE is the progress of modern scholarship so apparent as in 
the change which has taken place in the methods of literary history. 
It is true that this change is, from one point of view, a confession of 
weakness ; from another, it is merely an acknowledgment of the limits 
which nature has placed to all human efforts. 

The old school of literary historians thought their task accom- 
plished when they had given more or less complete biographies of the 
principal authors, with lists of their works, and, occasionally, extracts 
or criticisms. The new school recognizes in literature the highest 
exponent of the national life of a people, and seeks to explain the 
origin and growth of a literature by reference to the political and 
social history of the nation. When this shall be combined with an 
accurate account of individual writers and sound criticism of their 
works we shall have a perfect literary history. This explains the 
rarity of good histories of literature, and why they always appear so 
late. It is difficult, if not impossible, for any one man to make the 
original researches involved in a history of any literature and lan- 
guage in their relations to the national life of a people. A good 
literary history presupposes the labors of generations in particular 
fields.* 

The book before us fulfils in so remarkable a degree the require- 
ments of a perfect literary history, that we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a model work, and recommend the study of its plan and 
execution to all those interested in this department of literature. It 
is, as the general title states, the first volume of a work intended to 
embrace the entire medieval literature of Europe, and contains the 
history of the Christian Latin literature from its origin to the time 
of Charlemagne. 

There is no need at this day of dwelling upon the want of a good 
history of mediaeval literature. There are many excellent mono- 
graphs upon separate authors and periods, the various literatures 
have more or less complete histories, but a thorough and comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole field was wanting. Such a history, written 





* See admirable essay on Settimbriniedi suoi Critici, by F. De Sanctis, in Nuovi 
Saggi Critici, Napoli, 1872. 
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from the stand-point of modern criticism, will overthrow many of the 
prejudices fostered by an iguorance of a period so incorrectly termed 
the Dark Ages. 

In our opinion one of the greatest services done to literature by the 
Romantic school was the radical change it wrought in certain canons 
of taste and criticism which had previously been applied to literary 
productions. An excellent example of the old school is found in 
Bouterwek’s Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem XIII. 
Jahrhundert, the object of which, the author states, is “to trace the 
progress of taste.” 

For Bouterwek and his school the real medizval literature was 
“Gothic,” which with him was synonymous with barbarous. Hence 
his contempt for popular works, his slighting criticisms of such poems 
as the Cid in Spanish, and his fragmentary treatment of everything 
except the classical periods. The results of the Romantic reaction 
are too well known to be dwelt on here; those who wish to find these 
results, as applied to literary history, in their most perfect form will 
do well to read Ferdinand Wolf’s masterly review of Bouterwek’s 
History of Spanish Literature in his volume of Studien. 

Aside, however, from all esthetic questions, the literary history of 
the Middle Ages is valuable and interesting for two reasons: it re- 
veals the existence of a universal literature such as has existed at no 
time before nor since, and it establishes the continuity between the 
culture and learning of the ancient and modern world. The universal 
literature (Weltliteratur) which Goethe expected from the future 
already existed during the Middle Ages; as Ebert remarks in his 
Preface: “As the culture of Europe during this period is a common 
one, the product of the influence of the Germanic and Roman na- 
tions upon the basis of classical culture, and not the classical Roman- 

treek alone, but also the Oriental-Greek, i. e. specifically Christian ; 
so the literature proceeding from this culture, of which it is the ex- 
pression, is also a common, homogeneous organism. Before the Ger- 
man and Romance languages were sufficiently developed for literary 
purposes, the language of the medizval literature of Europe was a 
common one, the Latin, and this it remained for a long time in sepa- 
rate literary fields, until it gradually, here sooner, there later, was 
crowded out by the national languages which had arisen by its side. 
So a common Latin medizval literature not only precedes the litera- 
tures of the European peoples, but for a long time goes hand in hand 
with them. The language of this literature was not a dead one: it 
was not only written but spoken ; it was not only the language of Sci- 
ence and Religion, but also of the State ; it was heard in the drinking- 
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song as well as in the street-songs of the Vaganten ; for a long time it 
influenced and was influenced by the popular languages, the style of 
which it formed, and not only increased their store of words but bor- 
rowed from them as well as created many new words from their own 
roots, the best proof of its own life! This Latin literature therefore 
forms an integral part of that literary organism; without a knowl- 
edge of it a full comprehension of the history of one of the separate 
national literatures is as little, nay, less possible, as without the 
knowledge of the other most important sister literatures. 

“It has, as it were, reared the national literatures: it has not only 
given them examples and models for their various departments, but 
under its influence the poetic forms as well as the prose style of the 
national literatures have been developed.” 

This Latin literature is the subject of Ebert’s first volume, and he 
follows it back to its beginning, a date, it is true, which lies far be- 
yond the boundaries of the Middle Ages. This was, however, neces- 
sary both for the historical comprehension of the subject, and in 
order to show clearly the transmission of the elements of culture 
which this Latin literature contains, and which determine the char- 
acter of the Middle Ages, as well as its national literatures. Ebert 
considers this Christian-Latin literature only in its relation to medi- 
eval literature and as a part of it ; consequently he examines only the 
literature which was universal, which represented the later national 
literatures and directly influenced them. Hence he excludes scien- 
tific literature, except in so far as it influenced the entire Christian 
society of the day; so, for instance, he only mentions exceptionally 
dogmatic-speculative and polemic-theological works. 

So much for the fundamental idea of the work which is carried out 
in a masterly manner ; and the result is a book of interest even to 
those whose attention has not been specially directed to this field, 
which for so long a time has been considered the exclusive domain of 
the theologian. 

A glance at the table of contents will show how few of the great 
writers of this period have come down to us; a few we know merely 
by name, some are remembered as the authors of hymns which are 
still sung by the modern church. The greater number, however, are 
as forgotten as though they had never lived ; nevertheless, Ebert has 
been able to invest them with a personal interest ; he gives excellent 
biographies of the individual writers and careful analyses of their 
works, which enable those not previously acquainted with them to 
follow the author’s argument perfectly, and, if need be, correct it by 
his own materials. The author himself, in his Preface, says that he 
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has expended the greatest industry upon this part of his work, as he 
considers it of the highest importance. He gives not merely the 
simple contents of a work, but endeavors to show its composition, its 
divisions and their grouping, its transitions, and thus objectively the 
being of the work and the art of the author; and, while giving the 
reader a clew to the whole work, he has, by the citation of chapter, 
verse, etc., made it possible for him to acquaint himself more thor- 
oughly with particular points. Such details as are of special impor- 
tance for medizval literature have been introduced into the analyses 
or notes. The present volume is divided into three books : the first 
embraces the period from Minucius Felix to Constantine, the second 
to the death of Augustine, and the third to Charlemagne. The first 
book is preceded by an Introduction, in which is given an admirably 
clear view of the spread of Christianity and its final victory. 

As an example of Ebert’s method, we will select one of the most 
interesting figures of the whole work, — Tertullian. In a note the 
author gives a list of Tertullian’s works, indicating the editions he has 
used by an asterisk, together with the most important monographs, 
etc., relating to the subject. 

The first great Christian writer, the advocate Minucius Felix, repre- 
sents the school whose object was to assimilate the classical Hellenic- 
Roman culture to the genius of Christianity. The second great name, 
Tertullian, the contemporary of Felix in his youth, represents an 
entirely opposite tendency. This new direction, influenced by anti- 
Roman, Oriental-Semitic culture, places no value on the beauty of 
external form and completeness. The writers of this school belong 
principally to Africa, and its representative man is Quintus Septimius 
Florens Tertullianus, born in 160 a.p. at Carthage, the son of the Ro- 
man proconsul’s centurion. His parents were heathen, and he received, 
as his works plainly show, all the culture afforded by his native city, 
then one of the principal seats of learning in the Roman Empire. 

He was so familiar with Greek, that he wrote later as a Christian 
several works in that language which have unfortunately been lost. 
His eloquent style shows that he visited the schools of rhetoric with 
profit. It*seems probable that he devoted himself to the study of 
law, with the intent to make it the profession of his life. While still 
young he became a Christian and a presbyter in Carthage. His conver- 
sion was brought about by the constancy of the martyrs and the power 
of the Christians over those possessed by evil spirits. He soon devel- 
oped in the interest of his new faith a literary activity that reached 
its height under Severus and Caracalla. In middle age he openly 
joined the sect of Montanists, to whose religious views his disposition 
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must have inclined him from the beginning. From their stand-point 
not a few of his writings are composed, in which he attacks the Cath- 
olic Church as fiercely as he formerly had heathendom. According 
to Hieronymus he reached an extreme old age, and must have died 
towards the end of the first half of the third century. 

* Ebert then gives a concise account of him as a writer, and character- 
izes him as one of the most genial, original, and productive of the 
Christian-Latin authors. Then follows an account of his philosophi- 
cal tendencies and doctrines, and an examination of his style and 
Latinity. It is custon.ary to term the latter “ African,” and thus 
explain all that is exceptional and surprising. This is very incorrect ; 
Tertullian borrowed from the entire field of conversational Latin, and 
what are usually called Africanisms are almost all those peculiarities 
of ‘the Roman conversational and familiar language which are pre- 
served in the Romance languages, which no one now thinks were de- 
veloped in Africa. 

Tertullian’s writings are divided into three classes; those of an 
apologetic and polemical nature, didactic, and polemic-dogmatic writ- 
ings directed against the heretics, Jews, and, from his Montanis- 
tic stand-point, against the Catholic Church. These works are all 
carefully arranged and examined in turn, analyses are given, and ref- 
erences by book, chapter, and page to the most important passages. 
These resumés and analyses cannot be too highly praised; they are 
models of condensation and completeness, and enable the general 
reader, as we have before remarked, to follow perfectly the author's 
line of argument. Such is an incomplete outline of Ebert’s method. 
It must be borne in mind, of course, that his work is not a mere col- 
lection of separate articles, but a continuous and well-united historical 
survey of the literature of the period, and the circumstances, political 
and otherwise, by which it was controlled and modified. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the author's age and duties as a 
general writer and university professor will permit him to finish a 
work for which his varied attainments, and not least his great ability 
as a bibliographer, so admirably fit him. 





9.— Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and 
Tibet, etc. By B. H. Hopeson, Esq., etc. London: Triibner & Co. 
1874. , 


As regards communicating information to others, next best to 
knowing a thing is the not professing to know it; for right there is 
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none to draw any positive inference from silence. Pretence of any 
kind is bad enough, too; but, of all the kinds of it, pretence in print 
is the most pernicious. Bred of conceit, it propagates its image ; and 
an age of smattering and hazy writers is sure to beget a numerous 
progeny of smattering and hazy talkers. Ours is an age which teems 
with smatterers of both these descriptions. Sound scholarship it 
does not, indeed, want for; but its unsound and superficial scholar- 
ship preponderates beyond all precedent. Moreover, there is a grow- 
ing fashion of handling all manner of subjects as if they were so many 
branches of mathematics. We find the merest whims and the most 
audacious generalizations propounded with an air and an attitude en- 
tirely misbecoming anything short of accredited omniscience. Nor 
are our contemporary dogmatists content with offering themselves as 
strict adherents to demonstrables and demonstration. To be infalli- 
bly in the right is by no means enough for them. All who differ 
from themselves are not only hopelessly astray, but deserve, they im- 
ply, to be held up, and accordingly are held up, as objects of scorn 
and contempt. Any one who is familiar with books and periodicals 
published, during the last twenty years, by the more recent Oxford 
graduates, will be able to recall abundant exemplifications of what is 
here indicated. However, though Oxford and our time supply such 
exemplifications more copiously than any other place and time, they 
are far from being monopolists of them. It may be suspected that 
modesty has nowhere and never manifested itself in any distressing 
superfluity. 

These reflections have been induced by the book now before us. A 
laborer who turns up an ancient inscription is not expected to unravel 
its meaning. “B. H. Hodgson, Esq.,” is exactly in the position of 
such a laborer, when, not satisfied with doing his proper work, and 
receiving his reward, he insists on adding decipherment to delving. 
Every fresh chapter of his volume that we read shows us, more and 
more conclusively, that he is what the Germans call an autodidakt, 
Whatever his natural aptitude may be, he gives no proof at all of 
having acquired that methodical and scientific culture without which 
it is worse than useless to deal with such matters as he weaves enig- 
mas about through hundreds of pages. It was a mistake in him to 
aspire to anything further than the praise which is justly his due, as 
a purveyor of raw material to the learned. If his ambition has pro- 
voked, by its failure, a derision which tends to involve his undeniable 
desert somewhat in eclipse, he has only himself to blame for so un- 
toward a result. But we must rehearse what he has done, and also 
what he has tried to do, but with disastrous miscarriage. 
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In the days of the East India Company, now extinct, the Governor- 
General of India had an agent, of his own appointing, stationed in 
Nepal. Mr. Hodgson 4lled the post for some years, but at last was 
summarily removed by Lord Ellenborough ; and one cannot marvel at 
his removal, if his diplomacy was no better than his philology. On 
his title-page, however, he denominates himself “late British Minister 
at the Court of Nepal,” a magnifying of his office at which those who 
are acquainted with East Indian affairs must be moved to smile. 
While living in Nepal, Mr. Hodgson, mindful that Buddhism, which 
has long disappeared from Hindustan proper, still survived there to 
some extent, instituted inquiries after its literary monuments in their 
original language, Sanskrit. With the exception of the Lalitavistara 
and sundry unimportant fragments, possessed by Sir William Jones 
and others, it was thought that these monuments had perished irre- 
coverably. But Mr. Hodgson had the good fortune to ferret out and 
secure Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts to the number of several hun- 
dred. Copies of them were sent by him to France; and thereupon 
he was elected Corresponding Member of the French Institute and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. That these compliments were 
well merited is universally acknowledged. 

“T am not a Sanskrit scholar,” Mr. Hodgson, in so many words, 
ingenuously informs us ; and yet he has undertaken a task which no 
one but a most profound Sanskritist could hope to accomplish. With 
the aid of a native of Nepal, he has attempted to give us, from San- 
skrit sources, an account of the Buddhist religion and philosophy. 
Now, the terminology of Hinduism is quite perplexing enough ; and, 
after all the study which Sanskritists have bestowed on it, the riddle 
is as yet only partly solved. But the Buddhists, in setting forth the 
very elements of their belief, employ scores of Sanskrit words in 
senses altogether peculiar; and what these senses are we, in many 
cases, discern, at present, but very dimly, and mainly through the 
researches of the lamented Burnouf. To Mr. Hodgson, however, all 
these things are trifles about which, between his own intuition and 
the aid of his pandit, no one need have any hesitation. On one occa- 
sion he is, indeed, “sensible” that he has vented “a sad jumble of 
cloudy metaphysics.” Even so: but the fact does not in the least 
dishearten him ; and he drives on exactly as if all before him were as 
plain as noonday. With enviable self-complacency, and with pre- 
sumption perfectly astounding, he feels compelled, notwithstanding 
the insuperable disadvantages under which he is laboring, “to avow, 
in the face of the world, my conviction that, whatever the Chinese 
and Mongolian works on Buddhism, possessed by the French savans, 
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may contain, no intelligible views were thence derived of the general 
subject before my essays appeared, or could have been afterwards, but 
for the lights those essays afforded.” Should anybody, nevertheless, 
succeed in finding better than bewildering rigmarole, and a perilously 
close approach to pure nonsense, in Mr. Hodgson’s expositions, we 
must give him credit for a faculty of seeing through fog and mill- 
stones far surpassing such as we can lay claim to. 

With reference fo Buddhism in India, Mr. Hodgson declares : 
“The decline of this creed in the plains we must date from Cankara’s 
era, but not its fall; for it is now certain that the expulsion was not 
complete till the fourteenth or fifteenth century of our era.” Of this 
last assertion no proof is advanced ; and we strongly suspect there is 
none to advance. The opinion that Buddhism survived till a com- 
paratively recent period in India, seems to be Mr. Hodgson’s peculiar 
property. Further, far from dating the decline of Buddhism in India 
from the time of Cankara, we are to date it something like a thou- 
sand years earlier, that is to say, before the time of Christ. Again: 
“T could bring forward many other presumptions in favor of the no- 
tion that the Jainas are sectarian Bandohas.” If they be so, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, as far as is known, the Jainas nowhere 
own that their creed sprang from that of the Buddhists ; and no such 
relationship is even hinted at by Hindu controversialists, in their 
polemics against the two religions. Once more: “I incline to the 
opinion that Hindu may be older, in India, than Sanskrit.” This is, 
for all the world, like antedating French to Latin; and the merest 
tyro in Indian philology could here refute Mr. Hodgson. As well 
might one contend that Brahmanism. originated from Buddhism, a 
position which we are surprised to find that our author does not ad- 
vocate. The preceding extracts might be supplemented by many 
similarly erroneous. 

As respects etymology, Mr. Hodgson is at his usual level, and is 
just what we look for in a person who lacks ordinary prudence, and is 
“not a Sanskrit scholar.” Nazpdla, he says, is the Sanskrit name of 
Nepal ; therein mistaking for Vepdla, its adjective ; as if one were to 
confound American and America ; and he derives Naipdla from “ ne, 
‘the sender to Paradise,” and “ pd/a, ‘cherished,’” etc. There is 
no Sanskrit substantive ne; and pdéla means “cherisher.” The 
origin of Nepd/a is, as yet, unknown. Probably it is Sanskrit, just as 
Yavana, for “Ionian,” is Sanskrit. Nirvritti, which he takes from 
vd, “to blow,” he asserts to be the parent of nirvdna. Nirvritti he 
has mistaken for nirvrite ; and the latter is based on wri, whereas 
nirvana is based on vd. Vandya, we read, “ is derived from vandana.” 
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If so, calculable grew out of calculation. But we have said enough on 
such points. In the article of English, we can hardly admire Mr. 
Hodgson’s controversist, parallelic, posteally, priorly, remanation, subap- 
pellate, etc. ; and it is no defence of his disseveration that the French 
oncé had dessevreison, an argument which we make him a present of. 
He uses unitize for unify; and he stuns us with his “ diagnostic 
pronomenalization ” (sic), to mean Heaven knows what. 

There is a certain interest attached to Nepal and its people ; and 
it is for this reason, chiefly, that Mr. Hodgson'’s dissertations on them 
have claimed our notice. The unwary are to be warned from 
meddling with him: such is the sum of what we have to say. His 
rank as an authority is in the same category with Colonel Tod, 
Colonel Sykes, and other dwellers in the East, who have ventured on 
literary enterprises beside their bent and beyond their strength. 
We have to add, that his volume is wretchedly edited, we are not 
told by whom, and that, though it has notes by the author dated 
in 1873, it contains not a few contradictions which, if he half knew 
his own mind, would not have been allowed to appear. The “ List 
of Additions and Corrections,” which is disgracefully copious, requires 
as much emendation as the text itself, not to speak of its referring, 
again and again, to things as being in the book, though they are not 
there. Mr. Hodgson’s editor promises “ another volume or two,” if 
this one shall meet with a favorable reception. He will certainly 
stop where he is, if well advised. 





10.— Social Science and National Economy. By Rosert EL tis 
THompson, M. A., Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Pennsylvania. pp. 438. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1875. 


To those of our readers who are not familiar with the nomen- 
clature of the Philadelphia school of economists and their German 
coadjutors, it may be worth while to say, at the outset, that “ Social 
Science and National Economy,” on the present title-page, mean 
little more than the familiar term, “ Political Economy.” Our 
author does, indeed, carefully draw his distinction between social 
science, or “that branch of the science of man which treats of man 
as existing in society and in relation to his material wants and wel- 
fare,” and national or political economy, or “the related art by 
which this science is carried into practice.” There are, he tells us, 
certain natural laws, compliance with which leads to material well- 
being or wealth, while disobedience leads to poverty ; “to learn what 
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those laws are is the business of the student of social science ; to 
govern a nation according to them is the business of the statesman, 
and is the art of national economy.” And, accordingly, we have 
chapters entitled, ‘‘ The Science and Economy of Population,” “ The 
Science and Economy of Money,” of Commerce and of Manufactures, 
and the like. But this revision of boundaries after all brings us to 
nothing essentially different in purview from the ordinary treatise on 
political economy. The subject of investigation is the same in both 
cases, and nothing is gained by the change of names, unless it be the 
more complete exhibition of antagonism to the opposing school ; as if 
a Darwinian, for example, were to affect the use of the terms “ species” 
and “genus” in some new sense. But we must remind our readers, if 
any valuable scientific discussion is to go on, scientific men must at 
least consent to use the same language. 

And not only is the subject of investigation the same, but we are 
persuaded, let Professor Thompson object as he may, that the 
method is, after all, the same. In spite of all that is said as to 
the error of the English school in using the deductive method, and 
the claim of superiority for the method of induction, it will prove, 
upon examination, that deduction is the method into which all 
writers upon the subject fall of necessity. Mr. Carey, says Professor 
Thompson, “ presents a body of economic teaching that rests on a 
few great and simple principles or conceptions, drawn by actual obser- 
vation from life itself.” This is a good statement of the method 
pursued by Mr. Carey, whom we have long regarded as one of the 
most thoroughly speculative writers who have ever dealt with the 
subject, and it is also a statement, in part, of the a priort method as 
discussed by Mr. Mill, in his ‘‘ Essays on some Unsettled Questions.” 
In each case the resort to experience is subsequent to the deduction, — 
Mr. Mill applying facts in order to test the soundness of his a priori 
reasoning, Mr. Carey searching among facts for the confirmation of 
conclusions which he fancies that he is obtaining from them by 
induction. And so Professor Thompson appears to us to reach his 
principles by reasoning from assumed data, and then to select and 
marshal his facts by way of proof. This is Mr. Mill's method, “ with 
a difference,” but it is in no sense induction. 


A frank recognition of the real nature of the process, however, by 
enforcing more attention to the preliminary steps, especially of defi- 
nition, might have saved our author from some serious mistakes. 
We will not dwell upon the eccentric definition of wealth in its 
scientific sense (p. 41), for Adam Smith’s work is an example of 
the possibility of writing a treatise without defining the term at all. 
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Capital is defined with little precision (p. 129); the value of the 
definition is lost by the use of the term in a merely figurative sense, 
as on p. 143, where labor is called the capital of the laborer ; and for 
want of some careful consideration of the essential nature and office 
of capital, the treatment of this whole side of the subject, including 
the relations of capital and labor, becomes loose, and, to our mind, 
inconclusive. Profits are even worse treated than capital, and the 
great law of the tendency of profits to equivalent rates in different 
occupations, which eaters into almost every economic problem of im- 
portance, is scarcely recognized, either by admission or denial. An 
exact, or at least a fair statement of the doctrines of Malthus and 
Ricardo would also have improved the chapters on Population and 
Land, though it would have made the process of refutation more 
difficult. And so, too, with the theory of a natural rate of wages, 
which is travestied and then easily dealt with. 

Some points in Professor Thompson’s two chapters (VIII. and IX.) 
on Money and Finance invite a closer examination than we can give 
within the limits of this notice to other parts of the book. There are 
three kinds of money, we are told: (1) the precious metals, of which 
the “defects” are their weight and their intrinsic value [!]; (2) 
paper, which is free from these inconveniences, especially the latter, 
and, when known to be genuine and issued by a solvent firm, 1s freed 
from all objection ; and (3) money of account, which is as much less 
material and more efficient than paper, as paper is less material and 
superior to gold, and seems after all to be nothing more or less than 
eredit. But with this unusually ample, and we think faulty, exten- 
sion of the term “money,” we do not find that our author attains any 
superior clearness of principle. Thus he speaks of coin as one of our 
standards of payment, “a fixed one”; but elsewhere he says that 
to call the precious metals “the standard of value” is true only in 
a restricted sense, and fails to explain in what sense or with what 
restriction it is true. This failure is the more to be regretted, since 
the reason for rejecting the commonly accepted term is none of the 
clearest. ‘A standard must remain the same, however other things 
change ; and this is certainly not true of gold and silver,” — which 
seems to us to show only that they are imperfect standards, although 
perhaps the best attainable, but not that they are not standards at all. 

His own doctrine as to the value of money Professor Thompson 
intimates rather than states, but he succeeds in conveying an extraor- 
dinary misconception of the views of some writers whom he is inter- 
ested in attacking. The English school, he tells us, hold that the 
value of money will decrease in exact proportion to the increase in its 
amount : — 
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“Mr. J. S. Mill applies the well-worn formula of demand and supply to 
the subject in this way: ‘The demand for money consists of all the goods 
offered for sale The money and the goods are seeking each other for 
the purpose of being exchanged Hence if the whole money in circu- 
lation was doubled, prices would be doubled; if it was only increased one 
fourth, prices would rise one fourth.’ Mr. Mill does not appear to be aware 
of the fact that all but a small percentage of purchases are paid for by off- 
sets (checks, bills of exchange, ete.), without the use of coin.” (p. 162.) 


We are sorry to say that entire misstatement of Mill’s theory of 
the value of money is not the worst charge to be brought against this 
passage. Our readers will find upon turning to the original,* that 
the lines cited by Professor Thompson are selected from paragraphs 
two or three pages apart ; that the word “hence” is interpolated so 
as to present an argument which is not Mill’s; and in short that the 
pretended citation is essentially of Pennsylvanian manufacture, and 
by no means creditable to the maker. 

What then is really Mill’s doctrine of money? Commenting on the 
language thus ascribed to him, Professor Thompson continues : — 


“The element of truth in this mechanical theory is separated from the 
falsehood in Mr. Patterson’s statement: ‘ An addition to the currency of a 
country is not necessarily a benefit If the currency be doubled, while 
the productions of that country and the demand for money remain as they were, 
the double amount will do no more than the lesser one, — only all prices, 
wages, rents, etc., will be doubled in amount.’” (p. 162.) 


And how does this differ in principle from Mill’s doctrine, not laid 
down in one passage alone, but dwelt upon and applied by him in 
scores of chapters, that, the amount of transactions remaining the 
same, the value of money will vary inversely with its quantity multi- 
plied by its rapidity of circulation? It is tolerably clear, we think, 
that Mr. Mill does not hold the opinion which he is made to express 
by an ingenious manipulation of disconnected passages, and that the 
statement which is given as a correction of his supposed error is only 
a somewhat loose and vague paraphrase of his own doctrine. 

In his discussion of banks and bank currency, Professor Thompson 
in several places shows that what are commonly called the deposits 
are an extremely efficient currency, created by the banks and gen- 
erally ignored by legislators. But his method of dealing with this 
embarrassing subject in a panic does not clear it up so completely as 
might be wished. 


“Those deposits were in great part created by credits granted, and were 





* Mill’s “ Principles of Political Economy,” Book III. ch. viii. § 2.° 
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never intended to be paid in money of any sort. The banks should have 
the option of paying them in legal tender or in certificates of deposit, good 
at the clearing-house ; but they have none.” (p. 174.) 


We must remark that this option of paying deposits in legal tender 
or in certificates (certified checks), good at the clearing-house, was 
exercised by the banks on one memorable occasion, namely, in Octo- 
ber, 1873, with little effect upon the public, except to cause intense 
disgust. 

We doubt whether this question as to the relation of deposits to 
the currency can be studied anywhere so well as in the history of the 
Bank of England, and the space given to this history by our author 
does not appear to us excessive; but we find in it some singular 
statements. Thus : — 


“ But in other than ordinary times, when this great cre dit-fund loses its cur- 
rency, when the business community is demoralized by panic, and the demand 
for other and more tangible forms of money recurs, the Act [of 1844] becomes 
at once powerful for mischief. In such a case the actual supply of notes and 
specie is manifestly unequal to the vast demand made upon it by the business 
of a great nation; and not only the Bank of England, but all the banks of 
the country are hand-tied so far as regards any help they can give. Their 
notes may be as good as gold. Since 1823 they have always been so. But 
they can issue none until the government step in and put an end to the panic 
by suspending the Act that was meant to prevent panics.” (p. 178.) 


And, what is peculiar, they issue few then. The issue of notes 
beyond the limit fixed by the Act was small in 1857, and was nel 
in 1866, showing plainly that “the supply of notes and specie” 
is not “manifestly unequal to the vast demand,” but that the 
trouble is elsewhere. This fact needs to be kept in view, for it 
is constantly shuffled into the background by the inflationists ; and 
it should not be forgotten by Professor Thompson, who is not an 
inflationist, even if he is not what is commonly called a hard- 
money man. Indeed, we find it no easy thing to classify him in 
this respect. His chapters leave upon us the impression of certain 
sound beliefs struggling against the crushing influence of a vicious 
local opinion. Possibly Mr. Carey has been too much for him; as, 
indeed, when we try to reconcile some of Mr. Carey’s own doctrines 
on this subject, the venerable economist seems to have been too much 
for himself. Thus Professor Thompson is satisfied that “ resumption 
is exceedingly desirable” ; that our paper “does fluctuate in value 
far more than gold”; and that inflation is therefore to be deprecated 
but a passage on page 373 seems to intimate a doubt of any real 
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inflation of prices in 1870, while the author has a notion that the 
paper ought to be “elastic,” and that the want of elasticity has been 
removed by the recent Act, which substitutes bank-notes for green- 
backs and puts an end to the limitation of their amount. Stability 
in the standard by which business is transacted, he thinks “ abso- 
lutely necessary to the industrial health of the country ” ; but even if 
wrong were done in lowering the standard, “the moral duty of 
returning to the former standard is not so clear.” Mr. McCulloch's 
plan of contraction, he is sure, might have made paper so scarce as to 
raise its value to that of gold, but could never have led to a return 
to the use of specie, “for the simple reason that no such volume of 
specie exists in the country,” — it being our author’s opinion, appar- 
ently, that a return to the use of specie by contraction requires a 
provision of specie equal in amount to the outstanding paper. When 
and how, then, is this desirable resumption to be effected 1 

“We will be able to resume specie payments when we cease to rank 
among the debtor nations, when our national debt is owed to our own people, 
and when our industry is adequate to the supply of the nation’s need of man- 
ufactured goods.” (p. 206.) 

The political economy of this passage, not to say its rhetoric, would 
almost seem to have come from a President’s message. It defers far 
beyond the year 1879, we fear, the return to the specie standard, for 
it is only when we shall have accumulated capital enough to be our 
own sole creditors, and when successive years of protection and many 
new turns of the screw shall have excluded foreign manufactures, 
that we may hope to return to that state of things which Profes- 
sor Thompson thinks is happy, and yet not so very happy in com- 
parison. 

This reminds us, that in writing his book Professor Thompson had 
a twofold purpose, of which he says the second branch is to supply a 
text-book for teachers “‘ who approve of our national policy as in the 
main the right one,” — the “national policy” being, of course, the 
protective system. To this end everything is made to contribute, 
and every discussion is carried on with a side-glance at the beneficent 
effects of a high tariff. And bearing in mind the author’s avowed 
object, we are disposed to regard his effort as successful. That is, 
he has made a compendium of the arguments for protection, whether 
economical or historical, whether resting upon reason or upon preju- 
dice, — indeed, we are tempted to say, whether good or bad, see- 
ing that that ancient bugbear, the “balance of trade,” appears to 
receive from him a toleration which we can hardly believe to be 
hearty. One or two bits of historical review we must present to our 
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readers, as samples of the post hoc propter hoc treatment not uncom- 
mon with the “ inductive ” school : — 


“ His [Turgot’s] successors in 1786 negotiated a treaty with England, by 
which France was flooded with English goods, and in two years the manufac- 
turing industries of France were almost annihilated. Distress became so 
universal that the government was forced to call the States-General, and the 
Revolution — whose first and loudest cry was, ‘ Give us bread!’ — began.” 
(p. 283.) 


This new explanation of the French Revolution may be compared 
with the author’s account of the speculation and bank explosions of 
1837 and the years following, which it appears were the result of Mr. 
Clay’s compromise tariff : — 


“ Till 1842 the process of reduction [of duties] went on, and the gradual 
closing of American factories and workshops went with it. The capital of 
the country, the accumulations of years of protected and prosperous indus- 
try, being driven from manufactures, sought a channel for investment in 
other quarters. The sale of public lands rose in 1836 to $24,877,179, or 
more than ten times what had been the average rate. There was an enor- 
mous expansion of the currency and inflation of prices. Imports increased 
seventy-five per cent. Speculation ran riot; wild-cat banks grew up as fast 
as mushrooms. .... Then in 1837 came the crash, the banks suspended 
specie payments, and the country wakened up from a feverish dream to find 
itself on the point of bankruptcy.” (p. 365.) 


The crisis of October, 1857, seems in like manner to have been 
caused by the tariff act of the previous March : — 


“ A Congress controlled by this interest reduced the duties twenty-five per 
cent in 1857. This was not a sudden change of policy, but the crowning of 
the edifice that had been building for eleven years past. It at once intensi- 
fied all the unwholesome tendencies in our commercial and industrial life ; 
turned capital once more from production to speculation, and led to a large 
and varying increase of importations. Another great panic followed through 
the collapse of unsound enterprises, and carried with it many that were 
sound.” (p. 369.) 


With a good deal of “history” of this sort we have a full collection 
of arguments, the recital of which is likely to be convenient both-to 
friends and opponents of protection, though, it is no disparagement 
to the author to say, few of them are novel. We are glad to see, 
however, that he does not shirk the doctrine as to the wide extension 
of the duties of the state, on which protectionism rests. Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon appear to be his models in the art of govern- 
ment. ‘The state” is in fact in his theory to assume the responsi- 
bility for everything, as indeed why should it not, seeing that it is of 
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divine origin (p. 35), has a distinct moral personality, and is divinely 
charged with the duty of guiding the material development of the 
people ; and if the material, then, we must ask, why not the spir- 
itual as well? It would seem that the wisdom of the state, too, must 
be something quite distinct from that of the particular Boutwells, 
Richardsons, Delanos, or Mortons who are its chief instruments at 
any given time. Thus the state should maintain a national clearing- 
house for all the banks, having the power to expand (similar, we sup- 
pose, to that exercised by the treasury in 1873) in case of stringency ; 
it should prevent the banks from “ protecting themselves” in case of 
panic ; it should exercise a general oversight over rural economy ; 
should direct the industry of its citizens into the channels which it 
judges best ; and in short should decide for them what they shall do 
and how and when. Indeed, Professor Thompson’s cure for every 
evil would seem to be a reference to the state, which must therefore 
of course have omniscience, entirely contrary to what might be ex- 
pected from the smallness of the vessels in which its wisdom is gener- 
ally supposed to be contained. If it is objected, as it reasonably may 
be, that all this has a strong leaning towards communism, the answer 
is as follows : — 


“That the protectionist principle bears some resemblance to the false posi- 
tions of the communists, or can be made to do so in clever but hostile state- 
ments, we do not care to deny. It contains the truth of which communism 
is the counterfeit falsehood,— the truth that it is the duty of the state to 
‘ promote the general welfare.’ It thus furnishes the best refutation of com- 
munism, for error is never defeated and put to rest by bare contradictions, 
but by statement of the truth that lies nearest to them, or even involved in 
them, and that give them what vitality they have. If the assertion of the duty 
leads on tocommunism there is unhappily no escape for the American nation ; 
thg country stands already committed to it by the preamble to the United 
States Constitution.” (p. 276.) 


If this is the best that can be said in defence against the charge, 
the communists may look for an alliance with the Pennsylvania 
school as soon as it is shown that “elastic” currency and high 
duties leave the working masses in worse condition than at the start. 

We have spoken of the twofold purpose of Professor Thompson's 
book. The branch to which we have not yet referred is thus 
described by him in the Preface : — 

“ To furnish a readable discussion of the subject for the use of those who 


wish to get some knowledge of it, but have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to study elaborate or voluminous works.” 


We suppose there is no doubt that these lines mean that Professor 
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Thompson offers his book as a readable translation of Mr. Carey’s 
“Principles of Social Science.” Of the need of such a translation 
there is no question. Mr. Carey’s system is an important element — 
we had almost said, phenomenon — in the economical discussions of 
the day. Unfortunately it must be said of him, as Sydney Smith 
said of Bentham, ‘‘ Neither gods, men, nor booksellers can doubt the 
necessity of a middle-man between him and the public. He is long; 
he is occasionally involved and obscure ; he invents new and alarm- 
ing expressions.” We believe, therefore, that the present work will 
be welcomed by many who wish to learn, without too many days and 
nights of toil, what there is in Mr. Carey’s system. But we appre- 
hend that as they study the subject the question will begin to loom 
before them in larger and larger proportions, whether the difficulty is 
not. one which is beyond help from any translator, — in short, whether, 
after all, there is any system there. 





11. — History of New England. By Joun Gornam Patrrey. Vol. 
IV. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1875. 


Dr. Patrrey introduces his fourth volume by an intimation that 
illness and age have shaken his powers so that he must expect to fall 
short of his ideal, and must be content to produce what may not bear 
« rigorous criticism. The rigorous critic, with his attention sharpened 
by this warning, may perhaps succeed in detecting the signs of age 
and failing powers which have escaped our notice, but on a first read- 
ing we must confess to having failed in discovering any reason for 
placing this volume below its predecessors. Whether further study 
will alter this impression remains to be seen ; but as yet the qualities 
which in our opinion have hitherto placed Dr. Palfrey absolutely first 
in the ranks of American historians, the strong good-sense, the thor- 
ough study, the sober and finished style, the contempt for sentimen- 
talism and affectation either of thought or manner, the lurking hu- 
mor, and, above all, the thoroughly healthy and manly insight into 
the morals of his subject, seem as evident in this volume as in any 
that have gone before. Nothing is more striking in the early society 
which he has described, than the individuality of character which in 
comparison with our own time seems to stamp each actor on the 
scene with a sharpness of outline as different from modern vagueness 
as a portrait of Holbein from a chromo-lithograph. In this era of 
diluted morality and popular history, Dr. Palfrey’s great work has 
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caught something of that strong quality of mind and thought which 
was so characteristic of the Puritan age. 

The period covered by this volume, between 1689 and 1740, fur- 
nishes little either in Europe or America that can elevate or inspire 
the historian. The world, weary of convulsions and religious enthu- 
siasm, was glad to rest. The Church fell into contempt. Political 
development ceased. Gross immorality or cynical indifference, such 
as were without a parallel in modern times, succeeded the long sway 
of religion. From this corruption France and Germany could only 
recover by a convulsion that destroyed the continuity of their history, 
and the reader of English annals is actually at a loss to understand 
what preserved the English Constitution and the English Church from 
the same fate. Chatham did indeed save the one and Whitfield the 
other, but the danger for a time was extreme. 

During these fifty years of reaction, corruption, and indifferentism, 
the Puritan colonies of New England were an anachronism in the 
world. Virginia or Pennsylvania could flourish in such an atimos- 
phere, but New England slowly perished. The descendants of Win- 
throp, Endicott, and Dudley found themselves in a new order of 
things. Their fathers’ great experiment of a religious commonwealth 
had broken down. The past had to be abandoned. To shape a new 
future was a work of time, and the leaders were no longer men of 
heroic stature. It is sad to watch how literature gradually declines, 
how men’s acts and motives become petty, how their religion grows 
hard and formal, their temper becomes sour, their very persons seem 
to grow thin and sharp, during this period of arrested development. 
It is this half-century of small things and small men with which Dr. 
Palfrey’s fourth volume is filled, and naturally such a subject can 
hardly be enlivening. Beginning with the sombre picture of the 
witchcraft delusion, the author’s style rises for a moment, as it is apt 
to do in dealing with these deeply marked characteristics of New 
England, into an elevation that is not far from pathos :— 

“If any may be specially excused for being led astray by gloomy super- 
stitions, it is they who are surrounded by circumstances, and pressed by 
griefs and anxieties, such as incline to sad and unhealthy meditation. The 
experience of the three heroic generations of English exiles in Massachu- 
setts had been hard and sorrowful. Of those who were living when the pro- 
vincial charter came into effect, the memory of the oldest went back to the 
primitive times of want and misery; the middle-aged men had been out in 
arms in the most dreadful of the Indian wars, and the middle-aged women 
had passed years of mourning for the husbands, lovers, and brothers whom it 
had swept away. The generation just entered upon the stage had been born 
and reared in melancholy homes. The present was full of troubles and fore- 
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bodings. The venerated charter had been lost. Social ties had been weak- 
ened, Social order was insecure. The paths of enterprise were obstructed. 
Industry had little impulse. Poverty was already felt. There was danger 
of destitution. A powerful foreign enemy threatened, and the capacity for 
defence was crippled by penury. A people in the mood to which such sur- 
roundings naturally lead could scarcely be expected to set the example of a 
release from gloomy visions which bewildered the rest of mankind. Nor 
would it-be fanciful to ascribe some influence on the spirits and the imagina- 
tion to the austere environments of the settlers, and the harsh aspects of the 
scenery amid which their temper had been educated and their daily life was 
passed. An ocean divided them from the old seats of civilized life. Almost 
in the primitive nakedness of existence they were waging a contest with the 
awful elements, Their little settlements were isolated and unjoyous. The 
scene all around,—river, rock, covert, mountain, forest, — almost as wild 
and sombre as creation left it, invited to stern and melancholy musing.” 


The administrations of Phips and Bellomont (1692-1701) were 
marked by no strong indications of renewed longings for indepen- 
dence. Massachusetts was cautious and new to the situation, nor 
were either of these governors men to alarm her pride. But with 
the return of her hated child, Dudley, to power, in 1702, began that 
sullen and dogged resistance, varied on either side by outbursts of 
ill-temper, but always restrained within the limits of constitutional 
action, which slowly led on to the popular explosion of 1765. Under 
Dudley’s successor, Shute (1716-1727), the Legislature no longer 
contented itself with resistance, but began a systematic and _per- 
sistent policy of encroachment upon the royal prerogative, and 
seemed disposed to exclude the royal governors from all share in the 
internal control of the colony. Burnet was then sent to bring them 
to order after they had worried Shute out of the country, but the 
unfortunate Burnet fell a victim to his persecutors, and died without 
gaining a single step. Belcher, who succeeded Burnet in 1730, was, 
like Dudley, a native New-Englander, and knew how to manage his 
countrymen better than the Shutes and Burnets of an English court 
could ever have done. By yielding what had to be conceded, and 
persisting as doggedly as the Legislature in what was feasible, 
Belcher won the honors of a drawn battle. Dr. Palfrey’s account 
of this long constitutional struggle is apparently candid, and as 
interesting as so petty a quarrel can easily be made. During the 
first half of the period he has the advantage of a certain degree of 
personal interest lingering about the sharply defined figures of a few 
remnants of the Puritan age. Stoughton, Dudley, and the Mathers 
are characters that can still be recalled to life. Dr. Palfrey’s sum- 
ming up of Stoughton’s career is an excellent example of his style :— 
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“He had filled many offices, and performed their duties with a surly 
assiduity, which commanded a certain sort of esteem. He perhaps loved 
nobody, though the winning as well as commanding powers of Dudley may 
have blended something of affection with the deference into which he was 
subdued by the genius of that highly endowed man. On the other hand, if 
he was not loved, Stoughton was not of a temper to be made uncomfortable 
by isolation, while it was a pleasure to him to feel that he had some command 
of that confidence which men repose in such as they see to be indifferent to 
their good-will, and independent of it as coveting nothing which it has to 
bestow. . . . . The prosecution of the witches was a proceeding quite to his 
mind; the “stern joy” of inflicting great misery under the coercion of an 
unflinching sense of duty was strangely congenial with his proud and narrow 
nature; he had a morbid relish for that class of duties which, bringing 
wretchedness on others, may be supposed to cost the doer a struggle against 
the pleadings of pity. When, sympathizing with the almost universal sor- 
row and remorse that succeeded the witchcraft madness, his gentle associate 
Sewall publicly bemoaned his sin, and in agony implored the divine forgive- 
ness, Stoughton professed that, whatever mistakes might have been made, he 
saw ‘no reason to repent of what he had done with the fear of God before 
his eyes.’ . . . . If the people did not want him, he could be content ; at all 
events, he would not complain or solicit. If they did want him, he would 
serve them without fraud and without ambition, but it must be after his own 
grim fashion He meant to be excellently firm; he excelled in being 
churlish, morose, and obstinate, in a style of the most unimpeachable dignity.” 


Towards Dudley, on the other hand, Dr. Palfrey measures out a 
sterner judgment : — 


“ Tt is needless to multiply words on the character of Dudley. It was not 
a mystery, nor was he a monster of turpitude. There is no necessity to 
regard him as having been destitute of all moral sense, nor even to set down 
his religious professions as merely hypocritical and false For aught 
man can know, this man, like many others more famous and many less 
famous than he, had tampered with his better mind till the distinctions 
which make the world’s security were obscured to his own view ; and with a 
certain sort of sincerity he could call evil good and good evil as often as only 
evil would suit his domineering aim. At all events, he had no purpose to be 
true and useful. He meant to get power, and all that power brings with it, 
and with gay arrogance placed his unimportant self above the rights and the 
welfare of the community, which, with honest affection, had empowered him 
to do it grievous harm. .... From his early awakening to the consciou+ 
ness of uncommon powers, he seems to have considered with a confident 
disdain what an unwise part his father had chosen when he undertook to be 
a witness and a sufferer for liberty and right. Though he never knew his 
father, who died in his early childhood, he had heard from his nursery-days 
of the hardships which Christian heroism had brought on that lofty-minded, 
if narrow-minded, man ; and in his own bosom he found nothing that prom- 
ised compensation for the sacrifices of such a career. . . . . When his power 
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to wrong and distress the native country which had confided and taken pride 
in him had been well ascertained, he had no reluctance to this more lucra- 
tive service ; for the lust of gain had silenced all misgivings, and by consti- 
tution he had sufficient courage to be not only without scruples but without 
shame. Thomas Hutchinson, two generations later, was so like him as to be 
quite unconscious of the condemnation which he was pronouncing when he 
said of Dudley, that ‘he had as many virtues as can consist with so great a 
thirst for honor and power.’ ” 


If anything could make us quarrel with Dr. Palfrey, it would be 
that he has omitted to give an equally careful estimate of the 
Mathers. These personages have hardly yielded to the History 
all the enlivenment or instruction which they could have been made 
to supply, and, in a dreary waste like this, the humor which the 
Mathers can furnish should be utilized to the utmost. With Cotton 
Mather the old clerical influence ran out in absurdities, and hence- 
forward the new class of lawyers were to give another aspect to 
society. But in the interval the wilderness is miserably barren. 
Dudley, Stoughton, Phips, the Mathers, and the royal governors 
aside, Dr. Palfrey’s fourth volume has almost no personal interest 
to offer. The Legislature had leaders, and we know their names, 
but no more. In 1728, Governor Burnet made a sharp and effective 
attack on the Legislature, as follows : — 


“T may appeal to the consciences of such gentlemen as have been con- 
cerned in the public affairs here, whether the allowance for the governor’s 
salary has not been kept back till other bills of moment have been consented 
to, and whether it has not sometimes depended on the obtaining such consent. 
These matters, which are well known, leave no room to wonder why his 
Majesty thinks this method of supporting the governors a design to make 
them dependent on the people. And as you have given me no reason at 
all against this opinion, I must believe it is the real view intended to be 
pursued.” 


To this direct thrust the House riposted thus : — 


“ If we resemble the British Constitution, as your Excellency has done us 
the honor to declare, we humbly apprehend that no part of the Legislature 
should be independent. We have ever conceived that it was the peculiar 
distinction and glory of the British Constitution, that every part of it had a 
mutual relation to and dependence on each other. . .. . If your Excellency 
intends that we do not put so much confidence in the governor as the 
Parliament do in our most gracious sovereign, to whom the civil list is 
granted for his life, (which God long preserve !) we freely acknowledge it. 
Is it reasonable or possible that we should confide in any governor whatsoever 
so much as in our most gracious king, the common father of all his subjects, 
who is known to delight in nothing so much as their happiness, and whose 
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interest and glory, and that of his royal progeny, are_inseparable from the 
prosperity and welfare of his people, whereas it is most obvious that neither 
the prosperity nor adversity of a people affect a governor’s interest at all 
when he has once left them? ... . As to the past conduct of Assemblies 
in making the support of the government conditional, it is not easy to say 
what men may have had or had not in their own views and thoughts; but 
this we can say, that to have done so, as the case might have been circum- 
stanced, would not have been unreasonable in itself nor without precedent 
from the Parliaments of England, when some of the greatest patriots and 
most wise and learned statesmen have been actors in them. ... . We are 
constrained, in faithfulness to the people of this Province, to say that we 
cannot pass any Act to establish a fixed salary for the governor, according 
to your Excellency’s instructions from his Majesty.” 


This paper, admirably compounded of audacity and skill, can be the 
work of no ordinary man. Yet of such documents we learn only 
what Hutchinson can tell us, that they were “ supposed to have been 
drawn by Mr. Cooke,.... and in the latter part of the controversy 
they were generally drawn by Mr. Wells.” What manner of men 
were these? What was their conversation, their reading, their mode 
of life? We know as little of them as though they had flourished in 
the Middle Ages. “ The greatest part of them [the House of Repre- 
sentatives],” writes Shute, “are of small fortunes and mean educa- 
tion.” There are, indeed, few more curious spectacles in the history 
of constitutional government than this, of the people of Massachu- 
setts, with no authoritative leader, with neither wealth nor social 
position, with very defective education, and with no clearly defined 
fundamental principle of government which they dared avow, car- 
rying on a long, arduous, and successful constitutional struggle 
against the influence of the crown, and establishing precedents of 
which no one else in the whole world then understood the value. 
But the peculiarity of the phenomenon itself renders the subject the 
more difficult to enliven. These village Hampdens who came up to 
Boston year after year and voted solidly to disobey the royal orders, 
were the offspring of town-meetings and the Puritan church-system. 
They have left no record of their own personality. They can only be 
dealt with in mass, as a tendency, a force, which belonged to the soil 
and the atmosphere. Dr. Palfrey is loyal to them in the best sense. 
He confesses that, “at first view,” the jealousy entertained by Massa- 
chusetts of her royal governors seems captious. This is certainly a 
kindly view of the subject. Most readers would readily enough agree 
that the manifestations of that jealousy not only seemed, but often 
were captious, and calculated to do more harm than good. The petti- 
ness of the points which the Legislature sometimes chose to dispute, 
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does not indicate leadership of the first class. The contemptuous or 
indolent good-nature of the home government in its treatment of the 
stiff and crabbed Puritan colony might, if it had not at last been 
abandoned for force, be now a monument of British wisdom. As it 
turned out, the wisdom is on the side of the colonists, and Dr. Pal- 
frey’s summing up is convincing : — 

“Extreme as may appear some of the measures of the patriot legislators 
of Massachusetts in their opposition to the royal governors, it is striking to 
observe how they were justified by later events. To the end that executive 
and judicial officers may do their duty without fear or favor, undoubtedly it 
is true that they ought not to be dependent for their living on grants made 
by a legislature from time to time. . . . But, most unfortunately, the consti- 
tution of government under the provincial charter of Massachusetts was such 
that the people could not make their governor and judges independent of 
themselves without throwing them into the adverse interest and making 
them the partial and powerful dependants of the crown. . . . But as soon 
as, by the overthrow of foreign authority, it became possible to place the ad- 
ministrators of the chief executive and the chief judicial powers in a position 
of absolute independence, the importance of that arrangement as a condition 
of good government was cordially recognized in the constitution of the free 
commonwealth of Massachusetts which imposed the unalterable law that the 
salaries of her governors and of the judges of her Court of Final Appeal 
should not be liable to reduction during their term of service.” 

In one respect this volume might perhaps have been made more 
complete. Dr. Palfrey has hardly thrown so much weight on the 
financial history of the period as its importance demands. The Prov- 
ince was not only harassed by wars which forced it during the whole 
of this half-century to the emission of large sums of depreciating 
paper; it was also a victim to every species of popular financiering. 
The delusions of English bubble-companies had their little counter- 
types in Boston. The patriots fell into the grave mistake of adopting 
as a part of their patriotic system the establishment of a land-bank 
and other financial experiments, the manifest dishonesty of which is 
only excusable on the ground of inexperience. -All the most radical 
financial theories of 1875 were put in full practice a century and a 
half ago, in New England. The nature of these experiments, their 
effects upon the industry, and more especially upon the morals of the 
Province, their relation to the politics of the patriots, are points in 
our colonial history that have never yet been thoroughly investigated. 
Even the materials for such a sketch have not yet been collected, 
though they probably exist in abundant quantity in the confused 
archives of the State House. The financial policy of the General 
Court and the popular party came into sharp collision with that of 
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the home government. The interference of Parliament hastened the 
collapse. Litigation and ruin were spread wide through the commu- 
nity, and the bitterness engendered by the suppression of the patri- 
ots’ hair-brained financial schemes was not without a direct influence 
in keeping alive that hatred of the Crown and Parliament which sub- 
sequently burst out with such fury in the political career of Samuel 
Adams and his friends. If only in its general relations to the devel- 
opment of New England society, and as an indication of the change 
in men’s morals and interests, this subject deserves a special study 
and a prominent place. 

The reader breathes more freely at last as he finds this long half- 
century of cold religion, disjointed and bickering government, blun- 
dering and desolating wars, wild and ruinous finance, stagnating in- 
tellectual life, and stationary or declining economical interests, behind 
him. The period was sad and monotonous. Its history can hardly 
be otherwise than sad and monotonous also. Dr. Palfrey’s next and 
concluding volume will at least be illumined by some gleams of tri- 
umph and sunshine. Even in our own day the story of Louisburg 
and Quebec makes the blood of a New England man run faster, and, 
at the moment, Massachusetts must have felt a joy that had never 
been her share since the fall of Andros. Shirley was a far more 
attractive character than any of his predecessors, while the statesman- 
ship of the elder Pitt is still a subject for honest enthusiasm. A 
sketch of the social and intellectual condition of New England at the 
close of the French wars, marking the alterations which time had 
brought about, and the extent to which Puritanism had been modi- 
fied by circumstances, would be of no small interest and of per- 
manent value. New England shows no sign of producing any new 
historian so competent to this task as Dr. Palfrey; she can never 
produce one who stands by training and experience in such close 
sympathy with his subject. His work is an honor to our time, and 
that he may complete it as it was begun must be a most earnest hope 
and wish among all literary New-Englanders. 
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